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SECTION I. 



The Cambridge University Commissioners have sent to the 
Masters of such Colleges as have applied for their approval of 
new Statutes a series of propositions bearing on the most im* 
portant questions. 

The period has not yet arrived at which the Commissioners 
can themselves propose Statutes to those Colleges which have not 
exercised the powers conferred on them by the Act to such extent 
as the Commissioners shall deem sufficient. It would, however, 
appear that they submit these suggestions to the Colleges with 
the desire of having them fully discussed, and of hearing the 
views entertained with respect to them, by those who are in a 
position to form some idea of the probable results of such changes* 
It is with a view to aid such discussion on the points relating 
to Fellowships and Scholarships that these considerations are 
put forward. 

Many of the most important influences of University emolu* 
ments and of College life are so indirect and so little obvious at 
first sight to those who have not the working of the system as it is 
at present before their eyes, that persons who are honestly inves- 
tigating these vexed and serious questions, must of necessity find 
frequent reasons for changing or modifying their opinions as they 
proceed. The University Commissioners are careful to express 
their sense of this by stating that their suggestions are in no way 
to be considered as final conclusions, but only as representing the 
opinions to which in the present state of their information they 
are more or less inclined* 
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Before proceeding to details, a word or two is necessary on the 
letter of the Commissioners. I'hey intimate that they consider 
these propositions to be applicable to all Colleges ; and thus, since 
they embrace nearly all questions of any importance, we should 
have, if they were carried out, seventeen different Colleges all 
offering the same inducements to students, so that the chance of 
their all prospering would be about as great as that of seventeen 
shops in a row all dealing in the same wares*, but of which two 
or three surpassed the rest in magnificence of show. 

Hitherto there has been great diversity in the advantages 
offered by the different Colleges, — one College had the best livings, 
another the best Fellowships; at one College the Fellowships 
depended on a special Examination, at another on the University 
Honours; at one Lay Fellowships were temporary, at another per- 
manent; and the result has certainly been better for the public, 
and therefore more desirable for the University — for their interests 
are the same — than if the Colleges had been all modelled after 
any one of the existing forms. 

In the present picturesque variety in the conditions of tenure 
and the values of Fellowships, each individual is able to find some 
College which suits his particular case better than the rest, and 
not only is a distribution of the reading men thus effected, and in 
some Colleges a certain professional tone given, but this very 
variety in the nature of the aids and inducements offered, extends 
the range of the University connexion, and increases the number 
of able men whom we attract. 

Hence I think that even if a scheme of Statutes could be 
drawn up, which should be admitted on all hands to be perfect, 
yet that, taking into account the various circumstances, tastes 
and intentions of our students, the public would be best served 
by leaving a considerable variety in the regulations of the different 
Colleges : and in the actual state of things, when there is great 
difference of opinion upon many points, — when every year's expe- 
rience, — when every addition to our insight into the motives which 
send men to the University and keep them at work there, dia* 

* It is true that a College might especially direct its attention to a particular 
Tripos, but as all requisite assistance for any branch of study might be obtained 
by any student in the University, this peculiarity, unaccompanied by advantages 
in the way of emoluments^ would have very little effect. 



closes some new and unexpected way in which our system works ; 
it is surely most ill-advised to try to shape all Colleges after 
a regulation pattern : it would be almost sure to follow that the 
Fellowships which could only be got in one particular way and 
held under one set of conditions, would lose their attraction for 
some class of particularly circumstanced men. 

For example, some of our best students are not able to come 
up till rather late, and can but just afford three years to study for 
their degrees ; if then they had to spend two or three more in 
preparing for general Fellowship Examinations, this would oflen 
decide them not to read for Honours, or not to come here 
at all. 

For some men, again, whom we should be very sorry to lose, 
the great value of a Fellowship lies in its being terminable only 
by their own act, in its affording the means of their pursuing their 
bent for science or literature without being distracted by having 
to struggle for money; or of playing the nobler game in their 
profession, by fitting themselves for its highest posts and biding 
their time, instead of following an inferior walk from immediate 
need or compounding with their prospects for some petty provi- 
sion; and it would be a great pity that these should not find 
somewhere the inducement they most prize. 

Instead, then, of destroying the existing variety, which has 
answered its end very well, we should endeavour to organise it, 
so that persons with different objects, and looking to different 
studies or professions, might find some College specially suited to 
their case ; and it would be wise to leave in the hands of the 
several bodies a certain power of adapting their rules to the 
changes of society, for they would be the first to feel when their 
system became unsuitable, the most likely to see where it failed, 
and the most interested to set it right. 

Again, since College legislation is a subject on which those 
who have thought most are the least inclined to dogmatize, it 
would be well to allow Colleges to vary from each other even in 
the most fundamental points, if they have arrived at different con- 
clusions upon them, as the re-modelling now in hand must be 
considered as in some degree tentative ; and, since the Act of Par- 
liament affords facilities for future changes of Statutes, the marked 
success of any principle in one College would lead to its adoption 
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by others, and we should then be enabled to perfect our system 
by the result of actual experience. 

I believe, then, that even if it were possible for the Colleges 
to agree beforehand on certain propositions, such as those sug- 
gested, or any others going into the like particulars, as a com- 
mon basis for their legislation, that they would start in a wrong 
direction by such a proceeding. 

Some general truths of a broader character there may be, 
applicable to all legislation for Colleges ; and I believe that most 
of those who for the last few years, seeing the task before them, 
have looked at the workings of our various systems with especial 
reference to proposed changes, agree on some such principles as 
the following as a basis for all re-modelling of Statutes. 

Take every precaution by your Statutes to obtain an able, 
zealous, and disinterested governing body, and then leave as much 
as possible in their bands, trusting to the identity of interest be- 
tween the College and the public as a guarantee for your body 
doing the best for both. 

The difficulty of legislating with respect to Fellowships arises 
very much from their fulfilling at once several distinct purposes, 
sp that it often happens that some scheme for increasing their 
efficiency in one respect seriously impairs it in another. 

Some of the chief of these purposes are as follows : 

}, The governing body of the Colleges is formed of Fellows, 
and in the smaller bodies it generally comprises the 
li^hole society, so that a majority would have absolute 
power in all matters of administration. 

^. Fellowships offer almost the only means in this country 
by which men can give any time to study in their riper 
years. It is therefore among those who have held them 
that we are to look for persons qualified for high edu- 
cational or scientific posts, and it is from this class that 
the Church draws its more learned divines. 

3. They are nearly the only rewards for learning in this 
country, so that if it were not for them there would be 
no Honour Triposes in the University, a much smaller 
number of students, and indeed no high education of a 
public character whatever throughout the country. In 
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the words of the Boyal Commissioners, ^^ they cannot but 
be rega^rded as the chief source of life and vigour to 
the whole academical system.''^ 

The last point of view is naturally the chief, often the only 
one in which they are regarded by the public at large, because 
their effects as rewards are felt everywhere, and the other two 
functions they perform attract little observation except among 
residents here. 

But while we are all fully alive to the vital importance of 
preserving and, when possible, increasing their efficacy as in- 
ducements to study, yet we are no less sensible of the injury 
which would ultimately ensue to the cause of education and 
learning from any changes which should make these governing 
bodies careless or ineffective, or diminish the warm attachment 
of individual Fellows to their OoUege, and that rare disinterested- 
ness which is spoken of so highly in the Report of the Boyal 
Commissioners. Many have been led, as there stated, to sacrifice 
not only their pecuniary interests, but much time and exertion 
for the benefit of those societies, a love for which has stood to 
them in the place of other ties of affection, raised them above 
mere personal and selfish considerations, and by its purifying and 
exalting effect on them has shed an excellent influence on the 
whole tone of the University at large, and contributed in no small 
degree to the " manly, free, and truth-loving character of her sons.'' 

The value too of Fellowships as affording a means of study is 
very imperfectly appreciated. Their importance in this point 
of view is in fact daily increasing, especially with regard to the 
clerical profession. The absorbing daily duties now required 
from a young man who enters on parish duty are such, as to leave 
positively no time for any liberal or valuable course of reading. If 
we are to have any learned clergy among us they must be 
sought from those who, having proved their ability by obtaining 
Fellowships, have used the assistance thus afforded them 
as the means of laying in the necessary apparatus for effec- 
tually applying themselves to theological studies. Abundance 
of evidence might be brought forward to show, that at the 
clerical meetings now commonly established throughout the 
country, it is upon late Fellows of Colleges that these societies 
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most often depend for elucidations of difficulties in the original 
texts of the Scriptures, and for access to the results of the 
researches of foreign Divines. 

Perhaps there never was a time when it was of more 
vital importance for the Church of England to possess in her 
ranks a body of able and liberally-minded men well versed 
not only in Biblical Scholarship, in Ecclesiastical History and 
patristic lore, but in continental languages and other sub- 
sidiary studies. Theology is now so extending her range, that 
she is in the closest contact in the way of illustration and analogy 
with a number of sciences and with many branches of knowledge, 
which would have been thought quite beyond her boundaries in 
former times. And it is only through University endowments 
that any large number of men can obtain the leisure, the requisite 
access to books, or the intellectual and enlightened social atmo* 
sphere, which are necessary for the training of those who are to be 
our oracles on a subject which — ^whatever we may say of the age 
we live in — ^is regarded with as deep and as widely-spread an 
interest as it ever was. 

There is also a class which has lately so increased in numbers 
and importance as to call for separate mention. It is that of men 
who look to learning and education as their profession; who 
become Professors in the Scotch Universities and those lately 
founded both at home and in the Colonies, Grovemment Inspec- 
tors of Schools, and principals of various educational establish- 
ments. It will be seen by the Calendar how large a proportion 
of Fellows of Colleges find their occupation in this channel; 
and this accounts very satidfactority for the fact, that fewer men 
of high University degrees than formerly are found holding pro- 
minent positions in those professions which offer only precarious 
chances of success. It is through these men that the University 
is really the teacher of the nation at large ; and most desirable 
it is that they should not altogether leave us, till they have had 
some time for calmer and more thoughtful study than is con- 
sistent with the usual age of Undergraduates, or with the excite- 
ment of working for a competitive Examination. 

When a man has had time to review his knowledge and to 
widen and deepen its foundations, so that the broad outline of his 
science stands boldly and clearly before him ; when he has per- 



fected his knowledge of those modern languages which are now 
essential aids for the thorough mastery of any branch of learning, 
and when his views on all subjects connected with education have 
ripened by his living in a place where the effect, moral and intel- 
lectual, of schools and schooling is best seen; where the training 
of young men is the staple subject of interest, and much thought 
and great experience have been brought to bear on it ; then surely 
he must be better qualified, both to advance science and employ 
it as an educational instrument, than if on first taking his degree 
he had been induced from pecuniary considerations to take some 
inferior scholastic place, the daily drudgery of which would have 
absorbed all his thoughts and time. 

And it may be fearlessly asserted that a very large proportion 
of Fellows of Colleges, all those with hardly an exception who are 
not engaged in making their way in their professions, are thus 
beneficially employed. Nothing can be more at variance with 
facts than the notion, still entertained apparently in some quar- 
ters, that among the Fellows of Colleges there are to be found 
a number of idle men; it is not probable it priori j for the 
having won a Fellowship shows that its possessor must have 
been an active-minded man, and such activity is more likely to 
become baUtual than not ; neidier can it, I maintain, be borne out 
by existing cases. 

Nearly all the resident Fellows are engaged, and very heartily 
and zealously engaged, in College offices and tuition, and the 
advertising sheets of our principal Cambridge publishers show 
that there is as much bookmaking going on among this class 
as is at all desirable, particularly when it is recollected that the 
great majority of Fellows are young men. 

But we must not suppose that if a Fellow of a College is not 
engaged in College work or in writing a book, that we do not 
benefit by his presence. It would be of great advantage to the 
University if we had several more residents, whose time was not 
occupied in College so much as it is. There is a very large 
amount of work to be done in the University ; besides the New 
Council and many University Examiners and other officers, there 
are five permanent Syndicates, managing each some important 
department (of course gratuitously), besides several occasional 
ones appointed to report on important subjects for legislation, 
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aad these duties press so heavOy on our small body of residents, 
that many men find their whole time taken up day after day for 
a great part of each term ** 

Farther, the University has it in contemplation to extend its 
sphere of action in a way which it is hoped may prove very bene- 
ficial to the country, by exercising some supervision over the 
education of the Middle Classes. To do this effectually will 
require the services of a large number of persons, and it is to the 
resident Fellows of Colleges that we must mainly look. The 
present numbers axe not sufficient to meet the demand which we 
foresee, and any measure which would materially diminish that 
number, or which would render them less liberal of their time 
and trouble than they now are, would make it impossible to carry 
out the scheme with success. 

And now before coosid^risg in d^ail the suggestions of 4iie 
Commissioners, let us suppose that this scheme has been in 
operation for some years, so that its effects begin to show them- 
selves; and let us further suppose, that one of the small Colleges 
was still in existence and still a place of education. The govern- 
ing body would consist of the Master and all the Fellows—let us 
consider how it would be formed. 

At the head of the list of Fellows we find two or three 
retired Tutors or Bursars; men who at a certain period had 
chosen a life-interest in their Fellowship, free from the con- 
dition of celibacy, in lieu of all prospects of preferment. Whether 
any person fit to be Tutor, according to our present views, could 
have been found to retain the office on the complicated conditions 
prescribed, is a point which we will leave for the present. 

These men would have arrived at an age which is seldom 
met with amongst FeUows of Colleges now; they would have 

* A vast amount of labour which makes very little show is expended in the 
contrivance of problems and examples for the College and University Examinations. 
Upwards of 500 printed papers are set in the College Examinations in the course 
of the year, and half that number in those of the University : assistance to the 
former is frequently contributed by resident Fellows not engaged in the tuition. 
These papers represent a great amount of industry and ingenuity which happily is 
not all lost. They supply a vast store from which the examples in all Mathema- 
tical books, not only in Great Britain but on the continent, are drawn. Our pub- 
lished collections of problems are generally translated, and Cambridge can claim 
this branch of scienUfio literature as especially her own. 
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wives and families and limited incomes; they would probably have 
been Tutors of the Colleges, when the seniors among those holding 
terminable Fellowships were bom, a circumstance which they 
might possibly mention as conclusive when the juniors differed in 
opinion from them ; and they would have sons among the candidates 
for Scholarships and Fellowships, for which emoluments they would 
be among the most influential electocs. Next to these we should 
find Tutors and Bursars, on their renewed five years^ leases, 
dependent for their future support on keeping in good odour with 
two-thirds of a body of men nearly all much their juniors. 

Then would come, those whose ten years had not quite run out, 
men who had been elected from elsewhere, and whose ties of friend- 
ship and Undergraduate recollections bound them to a different 
College, men who had necessarily resided away from Cambridge, 
engaged in providing for the time when their Fellowships should 
fail, and whose interest in the College amounted only to this, that 
they had a terminable annuity payable out of its estates, while 
they would look on the required attendance at College Meetings 
simply as a burden to be got through with the least possible 
labour. 

These men would be apt to forget that the College was 
a place of education; they would care nothing for its numbers, 
nothing for the distinction its members might win. They would 
no longer be as they now are centres of attraction, urging on 
their friends and relatives the advantages of the University and 
of their College in particular; and thus this source to which the 
smaller Colleges especially owe such a large proportion of their 
Students would with most others be dried up. 

Much of what I have said would apply equally to all the Fellows 
on the ten years^ lease, but it applies especially to the seniors 
among them, those whose judgment would be most valuable, 
and to whom we should look to counteract any want of experience 
in the younger ones. They being on the point of vacating, 
would be most absorbed in their professions and least interested 
in the College, The rate of vacancies would be on the whole 
much the same as now, about one in a year for every twelve 
Pellowships, so that a majority of the body might very well 
be under thirty years of age, rendered more liable to take up with 
wild and superficial views, if they cared to take any at all, 
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because they would mostly be driven to remde away from Gam« 
bridge, and they would continue to regard matters as they did 
when Undergraduates, a time when they are unconscious, and it 
is well and healthy for them to be so, of the influences which are 
really taking effect upon them, or of the aims and machinery of 
the whole scheme of the University. 

We can judge pretty well from the diflbrent examples which 
the Colleges with their present variety of institutions present to us, 
as to what principles work weU or iU, and I am sure that a society 
constituted as I have described would have most serious organic 
defects. 

It is an axiom that there should never be diflerent sets of 
Fellows in a College on different footings. The objection to Bye 
Fellows is valid, and it rests chiefly upon this; yet in the case 
proposed we should have a few seniors, who in position and inter- 
ests would be altogether differently situated to the rest. 

If we had had any number of family men of small incomes in 
our societies, we should no more have got rid of the beneficial 
lease system than did the Deans and Chapters with whom our 
disinterested conduct contrasted so favourably. Not that I mean 
to say that a married man may not in general be as liberal for 
his means as a bachelor; but it is true that he cannot so easily 
merge his individual existence in that of a body, and that the 
prosperity of the corporation apart from all personal advantages 
will not be the presiding idea in his mind. 

These men would in every College form a stronghold of ob« 
struction ; one cause of the many improvements tiiat have been of 
late introduced in the administration of the Colleges is that a 
main share of the government has fallen into the hands of men in 
the prime of life ; these proposals would give the preponderance 
to men very much farther advanced in years. Though numerically 
weak they would be very strong in other ways, they would be the 
sole depositaries of all knowledge of past proceedings, their years 
and their position as fathers of families would command deference 
from young men, of the age perhaps of their sons ; and besides they, 
from long association, would have in their own way a strong attach- 
ment to the College, while the younger ones would be quite indif- 
ferent, and this would very rightly carry weight ; they would pro- 
bably be resident and take an interest in College business, which 
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the youDger ones would never have thought of till they met, so that 
the government of the College would in general be in their hands 
liable to occasional violent interruptions from a veiy young ma- 
jority, if any matter should happen to rouse them into action, and 
thus a steady, liberal and consistent com'se of College govemm^it 
would be impossible. 

But perhaps it may be thought that the governing body is of 
little importance, that their hands may be so tied by statute that 
they cannot do harm, that they will not be required to do any 
good, and that the machinery of the College being once for all 
framed by the wisdom of those empowered to do so, and once put 
in motion, will go on very well of itself. If this could be so, — if 
the administration were to matter nothing, so that the constitution 
were perfect, a College would differ very much from every other 
human institution. 

Besides managing the funds and electing to Fellowships and 
Scholarships, the societies have hitherto had considerable power 
of adapting themselves to changing times ; they have procured in 
many cases the abolition of restrictions, they have augmented 
their Scholarships, they have sometimes established new forms 
of endowment, they have built largely, they have established 
funds for various purposes, and they have regulated the whole of 
the College Examinations, — one of the most really effective parts 
of our University course. It would rest too with them to encou- 
rage any particular branch among the new studies which we are 
endeavouring to get to take root« And if our institutions are to 
remain plastic, and plastic they must be if they are to remain at 
all, still further powers and responsibilities must be given to the 
governing body. We shall not make them trustworthy by binding 
them by restrictions which constantly remind them that they are 
not supposed to be so. 

I have known many schemes for the government of Foundation 
Schools drawn by the Court of Chancery with some minuteness of 
provision, and th^ effects on the institutions have been so gene- 
rally disastrous, that I strongly deprecate any similar attempt with 
regard to the Universities. 
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SECTION II. 

Let us now consider separately the suggestions of the Com- 
missioners with respect to Fellowships : 

*,* The CcmuniBsioxiera are of opinion that FeUowships generaUy should he 
thrown open to the competition of the whole Univenity after puhlic notice and 
Examination. 

My conviction that the reduction of all Colleges to a uniform 
system is very impolitic, is particularly strong with regard to this 
point. 

The existing system which, though it may be susceptible of 
some modification, I hold to be far preferable to that proposed, is 
as follows : 

At Trinity College there is a special Examination for Fellow- 
ships every year; at present Scholars of the College only can 
be candidates, and no one can compete after he is of standing for 
the M.A. degree. The election is understood to depend on the 
results of the Examination. At St John^s College there is I 
believe no limitation to Scholars, and the results of the University 
Triposes are allowed to have considerable weight. 

The practice in the other Colleges is generally to judge of the 
merits of the candidates for Fellowships by their places in the 
University Triposes. If a member of the College is unexception- 
able in character, and has come up to an understood standard, 
which is in all cases good, and in some Colleges a very high 
one, it is usual to elect him ; if no such candidate be found, it 
is usual to elect a member from another College. The Colleges 
are at liberty to have recourse to an Examination in all cases ; 
and there are instances in the smaller Colleges of persons having 
been elected who, having failed in passing in mathematics, had 
by the old system been debarred from obtaining that distinction 
in the Classical Tripos, which they by other means had shown 
themselves to deserve. 

Students of one College are at liberty to move to another, and 
this practice of '^ migration'*'* is very common among the higher 
men. We find that the proportion of the candidates in each 
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College to the emoluments is kept pretty steady. The Royal 
Commissioners recommend that no College should keep a Fel- 
lowship open for more than a year. If this were carried out so 
that two or three more Fellows were elected out of College every 
year, (as would probably be the case) the scarcity in vacancies of 
one College would be supplied from the glut of another, and the 
good effect of the proposed plan would be obtained, in the only 
cases where any effect except a mere transference would be pro- 
duced, and the many evils attaching to it would be avoided. 

Of course a College thus seeking its Fellows elsewhere would get 
the best men it could; whether it proceeded by Examination 
or by any other test, such as University distinction, there would 
be no fear of its lowering its standard and taking an inferior 
man of its own, because we find that Colleges have adhered 
closely to their standard of degree, and that the tendency is 
always to raise it; moreover, public opinion in the University 
watches over the disposal of Fellowships, and there is a strong 
conviction of the impropriety as well as of the impolicy of admit- 
ting inferior men. Not only does it lower the credit of the posi- 
tion, but it is found that the ablest men, if not engaged in College, 
vacate the soonest, and so, that the election of inferior ones di- 
minishes the stock of rewards. 

It is said that by taking men according to degrees we are 
setting them to risk their all on one event. This might be thus 
obviated : the new Triposes admit men in successive years, and I 
should propose that the Examination for the Smithes Prizes and 
Chancellor'^s Medals be placed at a year or more after the B.A. 
Degree. This would afford to classical and mathematical men 
the same chance of retrieving themselves, if they felt that they 
had not done themselves justice in the Triposes, which is afforded 
to the Middle Bachelors in the Honour Examinations of the Moral 
and Natural sciences. The Examination would have a definite cha- 
racter, and would be serviceable in guiding the reading of those men 
who wished to pursue those subjects further, an advantage which 
a variety of Fellowship Examinations would not afford. I conceive 
that a riper and more philosophical knowledge might be expected 
than can be looked for in the Tripos, where a wide range is neces- 
sarily taken, and where many questions must be set within the 
reach of the lower men. Not only might the prizes in question 
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be awarded by such an Examination, but the names of those who 
had highly distinguished themselves might also be stated, as is now 
done in the case of certain University Scholarships. I beheve 
that such a change would be acceptable to the University, and 
that the Colleges would readily^ take account of credit thus ob- 
tained in the bestowal of their Fellowships. 

At the same time, a man who had obtained a high degree 
and wished to go into active life would not be constrained to 
spend a longer time at the University than is now requisite. 
Experience goes to show, that the cases in which the verdict of 
the Tripos would be amended would be very exceptional ones. 

Possibly some strong foundations might be able to adopt the 
suggestion in question, either partially or altogether, without 
detriment. I do not pretend to determine for each particular 
College, but I should not admit any claim to reciprocity which 
might be set up. Two or three Fellowships a year might be dis- 
posed of in the University by an open Examination without doing 
any harm, but I conceive that there are fatal objections to such a 
mode of proceeding regarded as a general system. 

Before entering upon these separately, I may mention that 
what first strikes people generally with regard to the proposed 
change is, that it is so utterly uncalled for. 

If the existing state of things contained abuses, if we heard 
complaints of unfair dealing, if College interests were sacrificed 
and inferior men elected from personal feeling, we might be sure 
that in a body where discussion is so rife as it is here, a remedy 
would be loudly called for; but that the reverse is the case, is 
shown by the Report of the Boyal Commissioners, based on a vast 
amount of evidence. They say : 

^^ One happy circumstance in the portion of the University is 
deserving of special comment. A great majority of the College 
Fellowships have long been open to free competition; this has 
given the University a high moral elevation, and contributed in a 
great degree to make her the honoured instrument of public 
good. This same condition marks the distribution of many 
valued University Prizes. It is we think this fact which has 
called forth a high sentiment of honour, and an unbending sense 
of public duty on the part of the governing powers and examiners, 
whether of the Colleges or of the University; that the rewards of 
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competition be given to the most worthy is a principle now so 
deeply penetrating the moral life of Cambridge, that its violation 
seems almost beyond the region of thought/^ — Report of Cam- 
bridge University Commissioners^ p. 203. 

As this refers to the existing system by which Fellowships 
are bestowed, and as there is no hint throughout the Beport of 
any chanse beine desirable in this respect, we may well feel 
astonished at the proposal of changes whkh ;ould aJost annihi- 
late many of the Colleges, and strike at the root of many of the 
most healthful influences of the University. 

That the proposed changes toould necessarily destroy the 
efficiency of the smaller Colleges, appears to persons conversant 
with the matter so obvious as to have given rise to hints that 
such an efiect was really intended, with a view to obtaining a 
ground for the ultimate suppression of these foundations. Such a 
suspicion is of course not only unfounded but altogether unwor- 
thy; although persons who are familiar with the causes which 
determine parents in the choice of a College, may see at once how 
the smaller foundations would be drained of their students, yet 
these effects would not be immediately apparent to those who 
had no practical knowledge of the subject. 

I shall not then enter on the question of the relative merits 
of Colleges of di£ferent sizes, or of the good derived both by stu- 
dents and teachers from the ey^rit de corps and competition which 
spring from the co-existence of many independent foundations, 
but I shall assume that all would deprecate any injury to esta- 
blishments which have always obtained their full share of University 
distinctions, and which hold a particularly strong position on that 
ground at the present time. 

In order to judge of the effects of these changes on the num- 
bers of our students, we must consider how it is that the present 
distribution of them among the Colleges is effected. 

The first thing to be observed is that the very large 
proportion of parents, who feel unable to enter into the re- 
spective merits or advantages of the different Colleges, and 
who on asking the advice of all their friends, find that each 
recommends his own College, generally conclude, not unwisely, 
that they cannot do wrong by sending their sons to the College 
which is most generally known. Hence a College which, in 
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virtue of its preponderating size, occupies the largest space in the 
public mind has this great advantage to start with, that all stu* 
dents resort thither who have no particular reason for going any- 
where else ; and thus that other Colleges are put in the position 
of having to show cause why any student should come to them, 
the presumption being that they should all go to the largest. 
Besides this a large College has, in the magnificence of its esta- 
blishment, in the ^dat of its name, in its ever increasing connex- 
ion, in the value which many parents attach to opportunities for 
forming a good acquaintance, which they suppose to be found 
most freely in the largest sphere — ^in all these respects it has a 
preponderance of attractions for students in virtue of its size, 
which (supposing educational advantages to be the same and put- 
ting emoluments out of the question) is quite overwhelming. A 
small College then, to be able to maintain itself, must have the 
means of setting before a sufficiently numerous class of parents 
inducements peculiarly falling in with their views for their sons. 
It must, so to say, apply to each a special force sufficient to turn 
him out of the main stream. The Tutor of a small College can 
nearly always trace the motives which have brought him each indi- 
vidual pupil ; parents indeed often explain them to him, and they 
are now and then found to have been influenced by some strange 
trifle or misapprehension. These sources of attraction form the 
capital which the administrators of the College have to deal with. 
The principal among them are :— 

(1) The emoluments. The value of which, as an attractive 
power, depends very much on their being so applied as to oflfer 
some advantage not found to the same extent elsewhere. 

(2) The College connexion. This consists of members and 
late members of the College, who may be supposed to have a pre- 
ference for it, who recommend it and send their relatives. 

The assistance of the personal friends of those who are en- 
gaged in College work, also comes under this head. Formerly there 
were many families or districts, the young men from which usually 
resorted to particular Colleges ; but this I think is yielding with 
Colleges, as with schools, to the centralising tendency of the day. 

(3) Special Professional connexion. Such as that of Caius 
with medicine. Trinity Hall with law, and Downing with both of 
these professions. 
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Although it might be supposed that the nature of the 
instruction offered by the several Colleges would be a main point 
in deciding the choice of parents, this in reality is by no means 
the case. 

A College might engage the ablest lecturers in the whole 
University without thereby obtaining any material increase of 
numbers. Indeed, we frequently find that Colleges which carry 
off the highest University distinctions reap no benefit from such 
success in the way of an accession of students. This is partly 
because parents are not aware of the amount of assistance ren- 
dered in College. Even if they should have been at the University 
themselves they would have no idea of the variety of lectures, some 
of them of a kind formerly unknown, as composition lectures, &c. 
and of the frequent Lecture-room Examinations which have been 
introduced of late. They have also no means of comparing the 
efficiency of Colleges in this respect. Partly too this arises from 
their knowing that the assistance of a private tutor can always be 
obtained. But the fact is, that it is the social influence of this 
place on the students which parents best appreciate, and about 
which they are most anxious. 

The good repute of a College rests mainly on the general 
character and tone of its men ; this is no doubt somewhat affected 
by the teaching, but only indirectly so ; the general discipline of 
the place has much more to do with it, and it depends on the class 
from which most of the men are taken, on the personal influence 
of the authorities, and on the confidence subsisting between them 
and the Undergraduates. 

The estimation in which a College is held no doubt affects its 
numbers very greatly ; this good repute acts by allowing the other 
sources of attraction, the emoluments, personal connexion, &c. 
to exert their full effect ; whereas if the College had a character 
for idleness or extravagance, parents would forego the pecuniary 
prospects, and would not listen to the recommendations of members 
of the College ; indeed the latter would cease to make such recom- 
mendations : — while, on the other hand, when a College is said to 
be flourishing, its old members and the Undergraduates as well 
are pleased to spread its repute. It is only rarely that the good 
character of a College avails of iUelf^ without the aid of one of the 
more powerful motives above named, to divert students from the 

2 
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main fitream. A College cannot proclaim the excellence of its 
internal condition, and the means of information which the public 
have on such points are very limited. Moreover, even if the 
attention of parents is called to a College on these grounds, they 
are apt to conclude, and with reason, that in the great variety of 
sets of men to be found in one very large College, there must be I 

some at least as desirable as any that can be found elsewhere. 

Now and then of course we find parents who understand the 
University, and who make up their mind according to the character 
and attainments of their son as to whether he will be most bene- 
fited by the more public education and the wider competition of a 
large College, or the smaller lecture-classes and the closer personal 
supervision of a small one, — ^but such cases must be regarded as 
exceptional ones. 

Hence the three heads above mentioned comprise, I think, 
the main items which constitute what we may call the capital of a 
College, and they are, as I have shown, not independent ; but a 
loss of emoluments, or of the control over the disposition of them, 
which is the same thing, will, by causing the loss of the abler 
men, cripple the action of the remaining resources, and thus the 
downward movement of the College will be accelerated in a com- 
pound manner. 

I certainly consider that the Fellowships of a College are to 
be regarded in the first instance as the means whereby that parti- 
cular College is to be made an efficient place of education ; for 
such efficiency a certain number of able students is the first requi- 
site, and this can only be supplied by each College having its own 
rewards. 

All endowed schools depend for their prosperity on their Exhi- 
bitions, which are to them exactly what our Fellowships are to 
us, viz. the means whereby that particular institution is kept up in 
numbers and emulation; and what is proposed for us is exactly 
parallel to the Exhibitions of all schools being thrown open to 
the competition of scholars from all, the result of which would 
be the annihilation of many schools, and that without any fault 
of their administration, and I believe to the disadvantage of the 
public. 

I shall now proceed to show how the suggestions of the Com- 
missioners would destroy all those causes which have hitherto 
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enabled an answer to be given to the question frequently put by 
strangers, " How is it, if your Colleges can receive nearly any 
number of pupils, that all do not go to the largest!^ 

It is surprising to find how large a proportion of the parents 
who send their sons to College have the emoluments more or less 
in view. In fully half the admissions at most Colleges the ques- 
tion of prospects is entered into, and some expectations acknow- 
leged. Of course some parents are deceived by natural partiality, or 
by over-estimating the previous success of their sons in some limited 
sphere ; but many say truly, " Since cases are known to occur in 
which men succeed at College beyond all expectation, especially in 
mathematics, which generally present to them quite a new field, we 
think it our duty to select a College which offers him the greatest 
advantages, that he may have every inducement to do his best */^ 

Now, by the way in which their Fellowships are disposed of, 
the small Colleges offer special attractions to several considerable 
classes. Those to whom a Fellowship is of great importance feel 
that, though possibly they might, if vacancies were very numerous, 
be elected at Trinity, even upon a degree below the standard of 
another College, yet that their prospects at a small College are 
much more secured and their fate sooner decided ; they see that 
it is easier to make sure of a place in the first class of the Clas- 
sical Tripos or in the first twelve or fifteen wranglers, than of 
election in a miscellaneous Examination, where the prizes vary 
considerably in the number, and where men are superannuated in 
three years. 

Again, in a small College there is in general no superannua- 
tion, and therefore a candidate feels that even if vacancies come 
slowly, the worst that can befall him is to have to wait rather 
longer. 

There is a further advantage in knowing, after the Triposes, 
whether anything is to be expected from the College or not, as at 
that time of life it is important for a man to decide on the course 
he is going to take. For instance, experience shows, contrary to 
what was predicted, that a man who has any hope of a Fellowship 

# If we take the number of vacancies of Fellowships and the number of 
Undergraduates residing in the several Colleges, on an average of a considerable 
number of years, we find a proportion to hold, which is much more nearly uniform 
than could be expected, viz. 75 Undergraduates for one vacancy per annum. 

2—2 
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will not present himself for an Indian appointment ; but if dis- 
appointed at degree, he might try to obtain one. 

Many men also wish to be able to leave the University directly 
after their degree; some have not the means of continuing there, 
and if they take pupils in such numbers as to support them, their 
time will be so much occupied as to deprive them of nearly all 
opportunity for effective study. Again, in some Colleges the 
having Lay Fellowships tenable for life offers a feature of contrast 
to the large Colleges, which exerts a very considerable effect. 

Every College Tutor knows how these and similar points are 
canvassed by the parents of the more promising men, and how 
certainly these men, if all such characteristics of a College were 
effaced, would drift with the main stream. 

None but a College Tutor can fully know, how much the health 
of the younger body depends on its containing able men 
within it. Not only does an active-minded man take the lead in 
studies, but frequently in other pursuits and general society as 
well. And second-rate men suffer greatly, both as to progress in 
studies and in general character, from having none better than 
themselves within sight. 

Undergraduates always will create for themselves a kind of 
aristocracy of their own, and if it cannot be one of vigour and 
ability, it is to be feared that it will be one of social position and 
pretension, or of pre-eminence in that sort of vicious vulgarity 
which passes with the feebler youngsters for knowledge of the 
world. 

Agd'in, with bis good men all the life and interest of the 
Lecturer^s work would go; he would no longer have to keep him- 
self up to the level of the Senate House, would no longer feel that 
he was improving himself as he went on, and would be apt to get 
disheartened with his work. 

Even if it be supposed that the Scholarships would provide 
for the distribution of the able men, it should be remembered 
that at the utmost they would only bring those who got them, 
and their numbers would be much diminished by consolidation, 
whereas now they attract several times the number; and if 
disposed of at the end of the first year, the scheme would fail 
from this, that few but the needy men would change their College 
to hold them. 
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Let every Trinity man ask himself whether he would have 
left his friends and the Tutor whom he had got to feel at home 
with, and the boat-club which had taught him what a common 
interest was, and the College which he had learnt to believe was 
the only one he could live at, and become a stranger elsewhere, 
for £50 per annum for his two remaining years, less by a serious 
deduction for the cost of changing his rooms. 

Further than this, when from the result of the University 
Examinations it became evident that the men at the smaller 
Colleges were of inferior calibre to those at the larger ones, this 
would deter youths of any ambition from entering there, and thus 
at every step by which the tone and character of the College was 
lowered, the rapidity of its downfall would be increased. 

We next have to consider how this proposed change would 
affect the connexion of the College. 

Anything which weakens this would be very injurious to the 
University at large. A great part of our hold on the country 
springs from the attachment and the warm advocacy of our old 
members; but it is to their College^ in the first instance, that 
their associations point, and their affections tend; and if by 
adopting these suggestions we loosen this relation, if we are too 
systematic and doctrinaire to take account of such sentiments, 
we shall throw away a support which under all opposition and 
discouragement has stood us in good stead. 

The Universities in England are in a position very unlike 
that which they hold on the continent. There a University 
education is a necessary passport to every profession and to every 
tolerable government situation; with us, excepting in the case of 
the Clergy, and only partially with them, it has no such im- 
mediately convertible value. The Inns of Court have found it 
necessary to Sing open their gates as widely as possible, and little 
by little have withdrawn all the advantages which they once 
attached to a University degree ; not because our education, either 
general or legal, has deteriorated, but on account of the decrease 
in the number of Students at Law. 

Something similar has taken place in the College of Physicians. 
The effect of this has been, as might be expected, that many men 
enter the professions of Law and Medicine without any liberal 
education, — ^men who have carefully avoided learning anything 
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but the necessary technicalities for practising their craft. This 
has lowered the social status of those professions ; and now that 
their leading members have become aware of this evil, there are 
hopes that in their attempts to remedy it, they may accept the 
aid which the Universities are so desirous to render. 

Meanwhile, together with our emoluments, it is our old con- 
nexion with the country which enables us to maintain our 7 
ground. 

We hear it alleged to our disparagement that of late our 
numbers have not increased. It speaks wonderfully well for the 
vitality of our institution, that in spite of many rival establish- 
ments, in spite of the drain to the colonies and the army, in spite 
of the decrease in legal business, which has thinned so seriously 
the candidates for admission to the bar, we have still been able to 
hold our own. On the other hand, what would become of a 
foreign University if it were no longer the sole entrance to the 
professions in its country! 

Nowhere can we find a mass of people who value education 
for its own sake* Young men cannot be taught without some 
outlay on their parents' part, and some labour and self-denial on 
their own, sacrifices to which few will submit without seeing some 
immediate and tangible return. The state of the army and of the 
public offices^ when there were no examinations, showed that 
when young men were permitted to be ignorant, they would avail 
themselves of such license to the full. 

However we may vary and extend our teaching we cannot 
draw to us that class, — and it comprises the lower branches of 
the professions as well as men in business, — who can gain their 
subsistence equally well without any education at all. But, hap- 
pily, we have a class of stanch supporters who know what a 
University education did for them, and who will forego much to 
gain it for their sons. It was owing to their influence in their 
own spheres that the public never quite believed the slanders and 
misstatements which used to circulate in the newspapers, and 
which found their last echo in the House of Commons. 

The most strongly attached to us among these, the most in- 
JSuential, because the most able and the best informed on Univer- 
sity matters, are those who have been Fellows of Colleges, those 
who for many years looked on the corporate interests as their own^ 
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who still have friends residing in the old house, still search the 
Tripos for the names of its Students, and from old habit still look 
on its prosperity and repute as though they shared in the credit. 
Their sons, Uke the connexions of existing Fellows, form a 
most valuable nucleus of students, as standing on a more familiar 
footing with their fathers'* friends, and feeling bound to the College 
by something like a domestic tie. 

But the proposed change would effectually destroy such College 
feeling ; men would be always transplanted just as their affections 
began to take root ; a man^s freshman-associations would point to 
one College, he would be a scholar at another, and at a third he 
would have a temporary Fellowship. But even this last would not 
identify him with the body; he would have the termination of his 
connexion with it always before his eyes ; he would not regard it 
as a home ; he would look on himself simply as the possessor of 
an annuity chargeable on its lands. It would be hard to say to 
which College his associations would tend, certainly in his state 
of divided allegiance he would not be a hearty supporter of any ; 
he might indeed have a regard for the University at large and 
recommend it when his opinions were asked ; but it is not friendly 
feeling, but active zeal^ which produces results, and this could 
hardly be expected of a non-resident in behalf of an abstraction so 
wide and so destitute of personal ties as the University. 

We next have to consider how the professional speciality of a 
College would be affected. 

It is most desirable that such specialities should exist, per- 
haps to a greater extent than they now do. It is hard to see how 
professional studies, or any of those which have been lately brought 
into notice, are to take root, unless under the shelter of some par- 
ticular foundation. 

For young men to enter on a subject with spirit they must do 
so together. If students of law or medicine were scattered in dif- 
ferent Colleges they would lose, to a great degree, the advantages 
of public education, and though teaching might be given by Pro- 
fessors, yet to give these studies their full development, and to put 
them on a par with those of the Arts faculty, it is desirable that 
there should be a sufficient number of students in these depart- 
ments congregated at particular Colleges, to admit of College lec- 
tures and Examinations and prizes. 
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But the only way in which a College can estahlish its connexion 
with a profession is by having some of its Fellowships or other 
emoluments assigned to those who practise it, or especially suited 
to them by the conditions of tenure ; and if these Fellowships 
could be obtained equally well by students from any College, then 
whether the Fellowship Examination were in Professional or 
strictly Academical studies, there would not in either case be any 
special reason why students intending to follow that profession 
should enter at that particular College. 

The mere oifering of prizes or lectures in a particular College 
on a particular subject would be insufficient to draw men to it, 
as the Professorial Lectures might be expected to supply all 
requisite assistance in these subjects, and a Student at another 
College who wanted any extra aid would obtain it from a Private 
Tutor. Hence the various causes which send men in general to 
the large Colleges would act with uncounteracted effect on the 
Students in Law and Medicine — indeed with especial effect, be- 
cause a large connexion is thought to be particularly valuable in 
those Professions. 

Again, a College might desire to reward one of its members 
who was specially distinguished in some science, say Comparative 
Anatomy; already such distinctions have been allowed to have 
weight. But under the proposed system how could this be done ! 
If the papers in the Examination were set in this subject, the 
College would be favouring one of its own men. Thus, to avoid 
all suspicion of unfairness, each College would have to adopt the 
same style of Examination from year to year, and practically 
the papers would be very nearly confined to classics and mathe- 
matics. The governing body would here be put in a position 
which it should be the main object of Statutes to render impos- 
sible. They would be forced either to do substantial injustice, or 
to evade the provisions by which they were bound. 

We sometimes hear the case of Oxford mentioned as a proof 
that the small Colleges might dispose of their emoluments in the 
proposed way without losing their Students. But the circum- 
stances of the two Universities have only just sufficient similarity 
to furnish us with a fruitful source of error. 

At Oxford, as Students cannot live in lodgings, every College 
must be full, if there are as many persons in the University as 
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chambers in the Colleges. Of late, the Students having decreased, 
some of the Colleges have had their rooms empty. 

Moreover, our great difficulty, the overwhelming preponderance 
of one or two Colleges in numbers and connexion and resources 
does not there exist, the pre-eminence of Christchurch in these 
respects being quite inconsiderable as compared with that of the 
larger Colleges here. With us the circumstances are altogether 
different. There is hardly any limit to the number of men which 
a College of large means might receive ; and even if a limit were 
fixed, this would probably be done by fixing a high standard, 
perhaps a competitive one, for an entrance Examination, and the 
smaller Colleges would still suffer all the ill consequences attendant 
on the loss of their able men. 

I do not believe that a concentration of the clever and studious 
men is good even for them ; I have reason to believe that it gives 
rise to a kind of pedantry and priggishness and an undue, because 
an exclusive, estimation of intellectual endowments; but I am 
quite certain, on the other hand, that the complete absence of 
them would have a most injurious effect on the tone and energy 
of a College. And if such a limit were fixed, and the smaller 
Colleges were to sink into comparative disrepute, the result would 
be, what now acts at Oxford disadvantageously, that many men, 
if they could not enter where they wished, would not enter at all. 

Again, it is very important to bear in mind, that if at Oxford 
a College wished to make its Fellowships open at all, it could only 
proceed by an Examination; in the first place, no migration is 
allowed there from College to College; and in the second, the 
class lists, being arranged alphabetically, furnish no means of dis- 
tinguishing between any two men in the same class. No doubt 
if our wranglers and first class classics had been arranged in the 
same way, we should have been obliged to have recourse to some 
further Examination also ; but as they are arranged in order of 
merit, and that after Examinations which, on account of the care 
with which they are conducted, the number and ability of the 
candidates, and the repute of the Examiners, carry more weight 
than any Fellowship Examination could possibly do, there is no 
need for any further test. In consequence of every College at 
Oxford being sure, until lately, of as many students as it could 
hold, the competition between Colleges, which is a very important 
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motive power here, was never called out there to nearly the same 
extent ; to this we may attribute the efforts which Colleges have 
always been making at Cambridge to throw open their Fellowships 
and Scholarships, and the more systematic form which College in- 
struction has received by means of College Examinations. 

Even if the circumstances at Oxford were similar to ours, which 
they are not, their recent diminution in numbers would prevent our 
appealing to their example in proof of the success of their practice. 

The fact that two or three Colleges at Oxford, which do dis- 
pose of their emoluments something in the way recommended, 
hold a foremost place in repute, and have more applications for 
rooms than they can meet, is sometimes put forward to show that 
our small Colleges might do the same. 

This argument is singularly inapplicable, for not only does it 
lose sight of the fact on which the whole matter turns, that at 
Oxford there are no large Colleges, in the comparative sense 
which that word has here, and that no College could become so; 
but it also puts aside the very material consideration, that these 
Colleges attained their high repute by being the only Colleges 
whose emoluments were to any large extent open, by which means 
they attracted a high class of Fellows and Scholars, and having 
gained a high character, were enabled in some degree to select 
their Students, and thus take up a still more advantageous position. 

And no doubt if all the Colleges here, except two or three, 
were to be closely restricted in their elections to certain schools 
or counties, these excepted Colleges would thrive in like manner ; 
but as nearly all our emoluments have been always in recent 
times disposed of by merit, no such results have ensued, neither 
could they under the generally open system, which it is proposed 
to establish ; indeed, now that so much more is open at Oxford, 
no College will be able to gain the like distinction, though it may 
be long before the prestige of certain foundations disappears. 

There are many other circumstances at Oxford, the smaller 
proportion of men reading for Honours*, the fact that their com- 

* The number of men taking their degrees in Honours at Oxford in the course 
of last year was 88, while the number of Pass-men was 246 ; with us, taking the 
various triposes together, the numbers are about 186 in Honours to aoo in the 
Ordinary Degree. At the Previous Examination in 1857, 930 men passed as 
candidates for Honours and 136 as candidates for the Ordinary Degree. 
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petitive Examinations are purely classical, which ours could not be, 
the greater need of immediate preparation in candidates for a 
mathematical than for a classical Eiiamination, and the greater 
effect of local connexion, which are so different from what is the 
case with us, as to make it very dangerous to draw an inference 
from analogies between the Universities. 

But there are other objections to the plan of bestowing all the 
Fellowships by examinations open to the whole University, not 
connected with its bearing on any class of Colleges, which of 
themselves seem to me to be fatal to it. First, this would extend 
the academical course of a man, who aimed ^t a Fellowship, to 
five or six years, as it is at Trinity College, where a somewhat 
similar system exists. I by no means deny the advantage of these 
additional years of study in some cases, and should be sorry that 
there should not be Fellowships in the University offering induce- 
ments to such matured reading ; but I think it very unadvisable 
to demand such a prolonged course from all^ both from pecuniary 
reasons, and because this long-continued reading for Examina- 
tions, is to some of the ablest men not only most distasteful, 
but positively injurious. I must say also from experience, that 
such a demand would deter many valuable men from coming to 
the University. The efiect also of such a plan would be to keep 
a large number of baxjhelors in residence, constantly in feverish 
expectation of an Examination of an uncertain kind at some 
College or other, and so, occupied, not in digesting or increasing 
their knowledge, but in keeping it in a state for production at a 
short notice. 

At Trinity College, candidates for Fellowships are reading for 
a definite Examination, which therefore answers the purpose of 
guiding their reading; but if every College examined when 
vacancies occurred, as for open Fellowships at Oxford, candidates 
would be kept in a state of uncertainty as to the time and nature 
of the Examinations awaiting them, which would cause excitement 
and distraction rather than any beneficial effect. 

It would also be almost impossible to conduct the Examina- 
tions in a perfectly satisfiEU^tory manner. If in a combined Exa- 
mination a certain proportion of marks are given for each subject, 
as for the Indian appointments, not only is the result made uncer- 
tain, but it leads to a servile pursuit of marks which, though less 
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objectionable for youngsters, would be the reverse of what we 
want to encourage in men of twenty -four or twenty-five. 

Besides, if the questions are such as they should be to bring 
out thought and originality, it would often be impossible to adhere 
to any marks. How could two men be compared, one of whom 
had written two masterly essays on, we will suppose, the geome- 
trical theory of parallels and some of the difficulties in the undu- 
latory theory, while the other had shown great expertness in 
solving a number of ordinary problems! 

Besides, no trust is ever placed in a $hort Mathematical Exa- 
mination ; it is well known that the results of each separate paper 
in the Senate House vary considerably, and the credit attached to 
the Triposes arises a good deal from the number of papers given, 
inasmuch as the efiects of any particular piece of good or ill for- 
tune are thus most likely to be eliminated. I cannot think that 
the verdict of a Fellowship Examination which contradicted the 
Tripos would be generally accepted, or that under the proposed 
plan the ability and good faith of our Examinations would remain 
so far beyond dispute as they are now. 

The number of open Fellowships at Oxford up to this time 
has been so small compared with what it would be here, that 
even if other circumstances were more similar than they are, we 
could hardly judge of the effect of having twenty-five or thirty 
Fellowships to be competed for in a year. Besides, it should be 
remembered, that at Oxford the Fellowships are given not strictly 
by Examination but by election^ and votes are influenced by other 
considerations than by the papers sent in. 

I understand that some of the difficulties I have named, such 
as retaining men after their degree, have been felt to exist at 
Oxford, and that it is attempted so to conduct the Examina-^ 
tions as not to require or encourage special preparation. But 
I believe it to be impossible to examine in any subject, so that 
a person who has been reading for a year at the bar or other- 
wise engaged, should not compete at a disadvantage with one 
who has been preparing himself for the Examination up to the 
last moment; I am sure that it is impossible if Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy enter largely into the Examination. Another 
injurious effect of this scheme would be, that it would seriously 
detract from the interest and value of the Degree Examinations. 
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These Triposes are carefully regulated by Boards of Studies, and 
it is through them that the University directs the reading of the 
Undergraduates: they are held in the highest credit, not only 
on account of the ability and integrity with which they are con- 
ducted, but also because the candidates are very numerous and 
able. But if men did not depend on their place in the Tripos for 
their Fellowship, they would not concentrate, as they now do, 
their energies on the Degree; they would look to another Exami- 
nation of a different character as the all-important one, and the 
Degree would take only a secondary place in their estimation. 

Men who felt a little disheartened about the time of their 
Degree — a case far from uncommon — would be apt to excuse 
themselves from going in for Honours. This we can infer from 
what little experience on the point we possess. And if it once 
came to be thought that our Triposes did not comprise all the 
ablest men or represent their utmost efforts, the value of our 
distinctions would soon be gone. 

The proposed system would bear particularly hard on men 
going to the bar, or indeed into any profession; they would con- 
stantly be haunted by misgivings as to whether their chance of a 
Fellowship was worth the time they were sacrificing for it; many 
would linger on in a most unsettled state of mind from one Exa- 
mination to another; and those who failed, who would of course be 
the majority, would bitterly regret the time they had thus wasted. 
When a man has gone on reading for a Fellowship until he is twenty- 
six, and then thinks of turning to professional studies, it appears to 
him as if he were never to have done with learning, never were to 
get to the real business of his life; and if he be also disheartened 
by failure, he, in most cases, abandons his proposed active career 
for a much less ambitious one. Under these circumstances it 
would frequently happen that men destined for the bar — if a good 
connexion awaited them — would determine not to risk their three 
years for the chance of a Fellowship; and if the Fellowship were 
a terminable one, of course they would be much less disposed to 
make the venture. When Fellowships are given by Examination, 
we do find, in practice, that these results follow. Sometimes 
Scholars of Trinity, of high Degree, never sit for a Fellowship at 
all. The existence of such cases shows how unwilling men are to 
leave their College; for such men knew all along what they had to 
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expect, and they might have migrated and obtained a Fellowship 
elsewhere. 

Another very weighty objection to the suggestion of the Com- 
missioners is, that it would give a great advantage to those who 
had sufficient means to maintain themselves without taking Pupils. 
It must make a great difference whether a man can give his whole 
time to his own reading; whether, for instance, a Mathematician 
can give a couple of years quietly to the study of Classics, or 
whether he only gets two hours in the evening to himself after 
a harassing day^s work. This is no objection to the plan of an 
open Examination as long as it is confined to a few Colleges, 
because those who go thither can take this into consideration in 
forming their original plans, or they can migrate as Under- 
graduates: but if this system were made universal, cases of 
great injustice would arise. 

Again: a College, having a Fellowship vacant, and being in 
want of a Tutor or Lecturer, selects the fittest man it can 
find; very often they thus elect a man from another College, 
having previously satisfied themselves by testimonials and personal 
inquiries that he has the qualifications of temper, address, and 
interest in teaching, which are essential for Tutorial Offices ; but, 
under the proposed plan, they would be driven to take the man 
who did best in an Examination, and we know that very often 
such a person would be entirely unfit for the purpose. Moreover, 
under the proposed plan, a College would have no interest in 
having Fellowships to bestow; now they look on vacancies as 
their capital, and hold out inducements to their Fellows to vacate, 
by augmenting Livings and the like. New Fellowships have also 
been founded from this motive ; but if they had to elect by an 
open Examination, they would not care to have vacancies at all, and 
their whole policy in this respect would be changed. Finally, to put 
an objection of a different kind, this plan would weaken the warm 
and friendly interest which College Tutors and Lecturers take in 
the promising young men whom they expect shortly to have in 
their own body as their associates, and probably their assistants. 
Their Tutorial exertions, of course, they would not slacken ; but 
the close relation which rests on the anticipation of theur future 
tie would be broken ; and thus the able and leading man, in whom 
all the College takes some pride, and whose influence may be 
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exerted so much for good, would not be the valuable link he now 
is between the Tutor and the rest of his Pupils. 

When, to these objections, we add the consideration that there 
is now no complaint of deserving men not getting rewarded, or 
undeserving men being made Fellows ; and thus that with all this 
change the same men would, with very few exceptions, be Fellows 
under either system, our case seems sufficiently made out. 



SECTION III. 



Wb next have to consider the proposed limitation of the 
duration of tenure of Fellowships, and some questions which 
arise out of it bearing on the provisions for maintaining a tutorial 
staff for the College. 

The suggestions submitted to us are as follows : 

The Commissioners incline to the opinion that all FeUowships, without distinc- 
tion of lay or clerical, shoiQd be tenable only for a limited period, (say ten years 
from the time of taking the M. A. degree) : but with an exception enabling Fellows 
(with the consent of two-thirds of the whole body of the Master and Fellows) to 
retain their Fellowships beyond this period (and in such case without the obligation 
of celibacy) if holding any University Professorship or Public Lectureship, or the 
Office of Tutor, Assistant Tutor, Lecturer, or Bursar within the College. Provided 
that there should be a limit fixed by the Statutes of each College to the number of 
Fellows that may enjoy thid privilege at one and the same time. 

They would further be disposed to suggest that where a Professor or Public 
liccturer in the University, or a Tutor, Assistant Tutor, Lecturer, or Bursar within 
the College, is allowed to retain his Fellowship in the manner above proposed (in 
Clause 2), he should retain it for a limited period only (say five years), but with a 
power of renewal (once only) for a like period, with the consent of two-thirds of 
the Master and Fellows as beforer: provided that, after ten years active discharge of 
his duties as such Professor, Tutor, &c., he may (with the same consent as before) 
be permitted to retain his Fellowship for life and as before free from the obligation 
of celibacy. But if he avail himself of such privilege he shall not retain the right 
of pre-option to a College living. 

I may say that, when in 1853 my attention was first called to 
these subjects, I advocated in my own College a limitation of 
tenure, and that since then, from having watched, with this idea 
before me, the workings of OoUege systems, and observed how 
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FellowBhips are regarded by parents and Undergraduates, I have 
entirely changed my opinion. I have ab*eady considered the effect 
of this suggestion on the constitution of the governing body, and 
will now examine their bearing on the prizes and attractions we 
have to offer. I believe that our emoluments are disposed of to 
much greater advantage in this respect under the present system. 
A good deal has been said on both sides as to whether our 
Fellowships will lose value in the eyes of the Undergraduates or 
not by becoming tenable only for a certain time. But the main 
question is not as to how the students, but as to how their parents 
will regard them. 

The most valuable action of Fellowships as a source of life to 
the University is not that they spur Students to work when here, 
for that effect might be got at a cheaper rate, but that they 
induce the parents of promising youths to carry on their education 
to a higher point and send them to us. It is in this way that our 
Fellowships fill the higher forms in the Public Schools and the 
Honour Glasses in those new Colleges and Universities which 
have no such emoluments of their own. 

It may be true that some sanguine young men might think 
a ten years^ FeUowship as good as one in perpetuity, fancying 
that before that time they would have ceased to need any assist* 
ance. But parents have no illusions of this kind; they know how 
quickly ten years go, and what the chances of professions are; 
they know the relief of feeling that their sons cannot be reduced 
to beggary if disabled by illness, and many of them know too 
how the feeling that he was resting on a support soon to be with- 
drawn would harass a man in his professional career, how often 
he would be on the point of abandoning it, and how very possible 
it would be for him to be left at the end of his term no better off 
than when he began, and without the power of betaking himself 
to anything else'*'. 

Now since the average of tenure taken throughout the Uni- 

* The Commissioners make no positive suggestion with regard to the celibacy 
of Fellows, and therefore I shall not discuss this point, which has already been much 
before the public. I do not think that Undergraduates would value permission to 
marry very highly, and I am of opinion that parents would much prefer the present 
state of things. The temptation to an imprudent marriage which a FeUowship 
would then hold out, is the thing above all others to excite parental alarm. 
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versity 19 something less than ten years, at present, and since, 
even if we neglect the officials* and suppose these Fellowships to be 
vacated by marriage, on which point the Commissioners are silent, 
it would be little diminished under the proposed system; it follows 
that at present we get this advantage, that our Fellowships carry 
with them the attraction of being freeholds, while we get the 
bestowal of them as often as if they were of limited tenure. If 
the Fellowships are not vacated by marriage, of course what 
I have said will hold good to a greater extent. 

The permission granted to College officers to marry and 
retain their Fellowships will, of course, very much diminish the 
number of vacancies, for it appears by the Calendar that one-third 
of the Fellowships are occupied by such officers. Moreover, since 
Tutors, &c. after twenty years^ service might resign their office 
and retain their Fellowships for life, these persons would have to 
be added to the number of actual officials, and I conceive that 
this class would be very considerable, for many men would prefer 
residing at Cambridge with their family with the status and 
income of a Senior Fellow, to entering on a new kind of life in 
a country parish. Hence I think it likely that not more than 
half the Fellowships at any time would really be on the termina- 
ble tenure, and thus the average time of holding a Fellowship 
would be increased to nearly twenty years. This would cause 
a very serious decrease in the recurrence of vacancies. 

A limitation too of tenure is sometimes urged, on the ground 
of its producing a more regular succession of vacancies. Now, 
if the system of open Examinations for Fellowships is adopted, 
there will be no object in this, even if it would do so; for it would 
be no advantage to a particular College to have vacancies, and 
from the number of foundations in the University the average of 
vacancies on the whole would probably be pretty steady. 

But supposing this proposition, to which I have objected so 
strongly, to be abandoned, and the present system to continue; 
then I contend. First, That the proposed plan will not produce 
much more regularity than at present exists. Secondly, That 
a perfectly regular succession of vacancies would be of no great 
benefit. Thirdly, That without any such measures we shall get 
a sufficiently uniform succession of vacancies. 

• Who would hold for Kfe. 

3 
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The truth of the first propositioa appears from this: That 
unless we began the system by electing a certain average number 
of FeUows every year, the inequalities once started would recur : 
and that it would be impossible to determine beforehand what this 
average would be, or to get the requisite number of vacancies to 
begin with. Further, that half the whole number of Fellowships 
would . be tenable for life, or terminable by property or prefer- 
ment, which would introduce an element of uncertainty, and that 
an uncertain number of those elected in any one year would take 
College offices and become permanent. The effect would be nearly 
the same as in the Colleges where the Lay Fellows vacate at the 
end of a certain period, and there the fluctuation in the number 
of vacancies is very considerable. 

On the second head I need only say that, as the number of 
able candidates in a year varies considerably, the chance of a cor- 
respondence between the number of vacancies and men to fill 
them would not be much improved by there being the same num- 
ber of vacancies every year. With respect to the third point, 
I think that by giving a College the power to keep open its Fel- 
lowships for a year, we give it the power of distributing its vacancies 
over a certain period, and as they could not be kept open longer 
than this, they would be filled from those Colleges where there 
was a scarcity of vacancies. 

Indeed this has been the case hitherto ; men of high degree 
have very rarely if ever been kept waiting, and if an inferior man 
has even to wait for a year or two longer than usual, he is not 
entitled to complain. He must recollect that he gets his Fellow- 
ship not because he has actually earned it or deserved it, for it 
would be quite excessive as a reward for what he has done, but 
because it is necessary to stimulate education in the country that 
such high prizes should be held out. I should further propose to 
leave the College the power to found an extra or temporary 
Fellowship or Studentship to meet any particular case of this 
kind that called for remedy. 

We sometimes hear it alleged that permanent Fellowships 
make men idle. I have but little belief in the influence of such 
outward circumstances on men of the mental calibre of Fellows of 
Colleges at the present day : but granting that a Fellowship of such 
amount as to enable a single man to live in luxury might deprive 
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its holder of the proper stimulus to exertion, yet this certainly 
would not be the effect of Fellowships of the amount contemplated, 
viz. about £200 a year. I do not believe that a case can be found 
of a man holding an open Fellowship, (obtained since the days when 
the competition has been what it is,) so destitute of ambition as 
to be content to remain a bachelor upon such an income for 
life. 

It is true that if a person had an independent income, such, 
that with his Fellowship he would have sufficient means to live 
without any occupation, then (unless he were employed in College 
work) there might be some danger of his becoming inactive. 
But this would be prevented by the provisions which already exist 
in most Colleges with regard to the amount of property which 
can be held with a Fellowship. I am myself of opinion that not 
only property, but any income which can be regarded as perma- 
nent, as a Government appointment, should, if of a certain value, 
vacate a Fellowship. It is no objection to this that some persons 
n)ight receive a greater income from professional sources and yet 
bold their Fellowship, beeause the former class would not reaOy 
be wronged by the latter getting something more than is 
desirable*. 

The social position of an idle man of small means is a very bad 
one, and this in England has a prodigious effect. Besides, if a 
man were really of an idle disposition, a temporary Fellowship 
would have nearly the same eflfect on him as a permanent one, for 
with ten years before him he would defer exertion from time to 
time till idleness became a habit. When this charge is made, it 
is always taken for granted that Fellows of Colleges are idle. 
Now I assert not only that Fellows of Colleges holding permanent 
Fellowships (for it is only with these that we have to do) are, as a 
class, doing their full share of work, but also that those who main- 
tain the contrary cannot have examined the matter for themselves. 

Their arguments principally apply to non-resident Fellows, and 
as non-resident clerical Fellows have (except some few who would be 
entitled under the proposed scheme to hold their Fellowships as 

^ The system of vacating by marriage really answers to some extent the pur- 
pose of a disqualification upon the possession of a certain income. A man by 
marrying may be supposed to indicate that he sees his way to a competent miain- 
tenance, in which position he ought to abandon his Fellowship. 

3_2 
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retired College officers,) either cures or educational appointments, 
the cases must be drawn from Lay Fellows. But the Lay Fel- 
lowships at the large Colleges are temporary, and, therefore, the 
only cases in point must be taken from the Lay Fellows of certain 
small Colleges, viz. St Peter's, Pembroke, Clare, Caius, Trinity 
Hall and Jesus College. Now, the number of these in all being 
under fifty, the matter is brought within such narrow limits, that 
it is necessary to take account of each individual case; of course 
the chances are that those who bring the charge are in total 
ignorance of the situation in which these forty or fifty persons 
are ; whereas, before they are ^pronounced to be idle and a theory 
built on this allegation, the facts should be carefully established. 
Is it possible that the argument against permanent Fellowships 
can have been based on what has been observed in the holders of 
temporary ones! The fact is, that the University is under the 
difficulty of having to deal with a generation whose views of Col- 
lege life were taken thirty years ago, and with the traditions they 
have handed down. No doubt that early in this century, when a 
sense of duty was much rarer in all classes than it is now, and when 
firom the exhaustion of the war our lower honours, and, conse- 
quently, some of our emoluments, were obtained by men of an in- 
ferior stamp, Fellows of Colleges may not have been above the level 
of their age; but the pictures which are sometimes drawn of us 
now are about as true to life as the stock Englishman of the 
French stage, and we meet with comments on our institutions 
about as pertinent as if people were to declaim against the open 
renting of a seat in Parliament, or the disposal of commissions 
in the army, and now and then of a Bishopric, by courtly interest 
of a kind which happily has long ceased to exist. 

It is a great objection to the limitation of tenure that it 
would prevent Fellows of Colleges from improving themselves in 
the way they now do. There is, I believe, no society in England 
where a knowledge of the Continental languages and literature is 
so general as at the Universities, or where most branches of study 
are so well represented. I believe it also to be of the utmost im- 
portance for this Country that learning should somewhere find a 
seat. I shall not enlarge on this point, because I have touched 
on it in Section II. ; but I may say that Cambridge does answer 
this end; that application is first made here for persons to fill 
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Bcientific posts, and generally with success; that the educational 
books of the Country issue, to a very large extent, from our 
presses; and that, through scientific papers, periodical writing, 
and the like, the public benefits by obtaining the well-weighed 
verdict of a learned society on questions of Science or Literature, 
and on the more important topics of the day. 

Now if all Fellowships were temporary, all the studious class 
would be put to flight; the one haven, lying out of the great tide- 
way which sets toward gain, would be broken up ; we should have 
no residents but the Lecturers, to whom a permanent provision 
was secured ; we should have no men engaged in maturing their 
knowledge, no travellers measuring ruins or collating manuscriptd, 
no quiet students of Eastern languages, none pursuing any sci- 
ences beyond the actual subjects of the schools ; men would be 
haunted by the prospect of the day when all support would be cut 
from under them; and, like the rest of the world, they would have 
to devote all their thoughts and energies to providing for the 
future. 

True, that as things are now, few men do hold their Fellow- 
ships ten years; but the knowledge that their connexion with 
the College can only terminate by their own will, gives them 
that peace of mind and that home-feeling towards the College, 
which are necessary for the health and happiness of student life. 
A person of sixty, to take a very obvious illustration, might 
cheerfully allow that his expectation of life was about ten yeara, 
and would go on entering heartily into the interests about him up 
to the end; but his feelings would be very different all along, 
if he knew that he were to be executed on his seventieth birth- 
day. 

Is not the whole structure of social life in England such as to 
urge men almost irresistibly into the pursuit of wealth and station! 
Is it in this direction that any artificial stimulus is required! 
Must we expend the only funds we have applicable to the en- 
couragement of learning, so as to give men, not inducements to 
study, not encouragements to gain a mental culture beyond what 
is needful for their craft, but an additional call to do the very best 
they can for themselves in a worldly point of view! 

For myself, I believe that a Fellowship is a trust ; that it is not 
to be looked on as earned of right, as a compensation for having 
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done what is, in truth, an ample reward in itself, but as a prize 
which some must wear to incite others to follow on the track, and 
which its holders should regard as putting them on a vantage 
ground the better '^ to serve Ood in Church and State/^ 

I believe, then, that a Clerical Fellow should aim at rendering 
the Church that service which his less fortunate brethren cannot ; 
and that in eveiy other profession a Fellow should feel precluded 
fix>m following it in a sordid spirit, and should strive, by mastering 
the science on which his calling is based, to fit himself for its 
most responsible posts. Shall we be likely to give this view of a 
Fellowship, which I think the only right one, and which is taken 
by more men than might at first sight appear, by turning our 
Fellows into mere annuitants, the money vahie of whose interest 
in the College, at any moment, may be found in the tables of 
an Insurance Office! 

The University, then, would be deared of all leridents, ezc^ 
College Lecturers; and not only should we have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in finding persons to manage the business of the University 
in Syndicates, not only should we be deprived of all members who 
could undertake any literary work (e.g. the recent cataloguing of 
the University MSS. could hardly have been done); but the body 
of residents, in whose hands University Legidatioa must rest, 
would consist entirely of persons engaged in Tuition. Now 
though, as a College Tutor, I should wish that those thus em- 
ployed shodd have their full weight, yet I do not think it healthy 
for any one interest to be exclusively in possession of University 
power. 

It is only amoi^ those whose time is not absorbed, as I know 
that that of College Tutors and Assistant Tutors is, that we can 
hope to find persons who will be seriously pursuing branches of 
Science not comprised in our usual course, or who will advocate 
in the University the claims of these departments of learning. 

But the more important question arises with res[>ect to these 
same Tutors and Assistant Tutors, — how are they to be induced to 
stay! I found myself, in attempting to draw up a scheme on the 
principle of limited tenure, that veiy great difficuUaes arose on 
this point. 

It is clear that men will not stay to work in College, 
if they are to be cast adrift in ten years ; and it is equally clear. 
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that if you bribed tftem to stay by allowing them to marry 
and hold Fellowships for life after a certain length of service, 
the College would be overburdened with such pensioners, and 
be drained of the disposable Fellowships which are its very life- 
blood. 

The Commissioners attempt to meet this difficulty by restrict- 
ing the number of such pensioners ; but by this means, the cer- 
tamty of a provision is taken away. If a College ask a man to 
devote his youth to them, they must not let there be any chance 
of his being cast on the world in middle life by no act or fault of 
his own. 

And in the case bdbre us this chance would, unless a very 
serious number of Fellowships were absorbed, be much greater than 
would at first sight appear, and such as to deter men, to a very con- 
siderable extent, from engaging in College work. The status and 
perfect independence of a retired Tutor, with the possibility of 
some Academical employment, would make these positions more 
valued by the men we contemplate than moderate College Livings; 
and as persons might get such a pension at the age of forty-eight, 
and hold it for life, vacancies would seldom occur. If, in a 
College of fittxty Fellows, the number of such pei-sons were re- 
stricted to six, this complement would be reached after a few 
years of the operation of the change, and then a vacancy could 
only be expected once in three or four years : hence a Tutor could 
not look forward to such a provision; it would only be by his 
term expiring just when there happened to be a vacancy, that he 

could gain it. 

Besides this, there is another dilemma which appears insepa- 
rable from the scheme. > 

Lecturers might become so inefficient, or objectionable, as 
s»iously to impair the value of the College Instruction; but 
their shortcomings would seldom warrant a penal dismissal in- 
volving the forfeiture of their Fellowships (which we suppose 
guaranteed to them for life). 

To remedy this inconvenience, we must have recourse to some 
sort of re-election, and thereby we destroy that certain character 
of the occupation which we have found to be essential to induce 
able men to enter on it: and the insecurity thus introduced 
would also be of a very objectionable kind. 
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It is moreover, an axiom that Statutes should be framed so as 
to avoid as much as possible putting Fellows into positions 
where their private feelings and interests would clash with their 
duties. Now in this case a large number of the voters would be ad- 
vanced* a step in the tuition by the removal of the Tutor, some 
would be his personal friends, and some his opponents in the 
domestic politics of the College. Constant grounds of dissension 
would thus arise, and the post of Tutor would be quite intolera- 
ble to a person of an independent spirit. 

Worse than this, an easy going Tutor, though a little ineffici- 
ent, would always be re-electcd; but a man of strong mind, who 
contended for some change, would frequently fail to secure the suf- 
frages of two-thirds of the Fellows. 

The Universities are frequently the seats of strong theological 
feeling, and if this scheme had been in operation when the Tract- 
arian movement was at its height, there would have been scarcely 
a Tutor re-elected in any College. Indeed the adoption of any 
novel views on Biblical criticism might well seem to some four or 
five members in a governing body of twelve, a sufficient reason for 
the withholding of their votes t. Moreover, as by this plan the 
Tutorial offices would be held for much longer periods than they 
now are, vacancies and promotions would be far more rare. 

In consequence, it would very often happen that young men of 
great ability and anxious for College work, could not get a 
footing on the Tutorial staff, and we should lose their services 
altogether. 

At present there is a constant stream of young men passing 
through the lower Tutorial offices, of whom some take a warm inter- 
est in their work and stay, and the rest after a time make room for 
others. This is by no means a bad plan for recruiting the Tutorial 
staff, for many men of high degree and great abifity are not fitted 
for Collegiate work ; it requires a peculiar facility of exposition and 
sympathy with learners and their difficulties to succeed in this ; 
whether a man has these qualities or not can only be determined 

* The case would be similar to its being decided by the officers of a battalion 
whether the Lieut. -Colonel should be re-appointed^ or retire and his step go in the 
regiment. 

t Colleges might be found where even an eminent man like Professor Jowett, 
of Oxford, would not be re-elected. 
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by trial, and that he likes the work and wishes to remain in it is 
a very fair criterion of his being suited for it. But under the 
system of limited tenure, it would be difficult to get young men 
to stake three or four years of the period given them to seek a 
maintenance on a mere experiment, and a Lecturer would have to 
be appointed nearly untried, and could hardly give up his place, 
if he felt in a few years that he was not quite in his proper sphere* 

Again, as things are, a Tutor who finds that as he advances 
in years the labour of his post becomes distasteful, is generally 
very ready to resign, but if he were a married man, with a family 
dependant on him for support, he would feel bound to cling to his 
place as long as he was not absolutely incapacitated. 

The question of the age up to which a Tutor is effective, has 
called up many contradictory statements in the discussions which 
have appeared in the newspapers ; but it was clear to a spectator 
that the disputants were speaking of different things, and that 
both were right in their own view. 

It was quite true that a Oollege Tutor, whose business it is to 
understand young men and to obtain influence with them, should 
not as a general rule be much over forty years of age ; and it was 
equally true that a Oollege Lecturer, whose business is simply to 
teach and to become perfectly master of a certain range of subjects, 
might very well continue his occupation for twenty years longer. 

No scheme for the improvement of the organisation of Col- 
legiate instruction will be sound which does not recognise this 
distinction. Adopting it as a basis, I think that we may see 
our way to an easy means of obtaining a very approximate 
solution of the chief problem which the subject presents, viz. 
how to make GoUegiate teaching a permanent profession in the 
University, and yet so to manage that a GoUege Tutor shall 
always be rather under than over the prime of life. This 
I think may be effected without any alteration in the tenure of 
Fellowships, or without any complicated statutable provisions, 
merely by the exten^on of the system which has began to grow 
up of itself, of taking as Gollege Lecturers persons who are not 
Fellows of the Gollege. 

If it were the general practice for a Gollege to obtain as the 
Lecturer of its higher classes the ablest man it could find in 
the University, irrespective of his being a Fellow of a College, 
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Collegiate teaching would become a regular profesfiion, and the 
efficiency of the iastruction given in the College Lectures would 
be pkced beyond dispute. 

Most of those who under the present system act as private 
Tutors would, I think, gladly accept a smaller income for the 
more dignified and stable position of College Lecturers, and the 
post of senior Lecturer at a large Cdlege would be more coveted 
than those Scotch Professorships which now draw off so many of 
our valuable men. A Lecturer might well deliver as many as 
three or four Lectures in the day, either at the same College or 
at different ones ; and might thus secure a comfortable income by 
Collegiate teaching alone, though of course he might also act as 
a private Tutor. 

It might indeed be necessary for the College to allow such 
Lecturers some stipend in addition to what would be supplied 
from the tuition fees ; but I do not think that such an expendi* 
ture of College funds, to a moderate extent*, would meet with 
objection* 

Some (dasses should be left as they now are, in the hands of 
the younger Fellows, so that the staff would still be recruited in 
the way I have above described, and from this body would be 
selected those who would take the general guidance and superin- 
tendance of the Undergraduates, as Tutors and Assistant Tutors, 
just as now. It would be an additional inducement to these junior 
Lecturers to exert themselves, that if known to have shown 
considerable powers of teaching, they might hope to retain 
their Lectureship after marrying, with perhaps an accession of 
duties and emoluments, or to obtain such employment at another 
College. 

Of course each Lecturer would be in constant communication 
with the College Tutor, just as at present, so as to keep him in- 
formed as to the regularity and progress of his pupils. 

The very vital principle and distinguishing characteristic of 
our English University system is the Tutorial supervision, the first 

* I say to a moderate extent, because I think it very important that our insti- 
tutions should be in the main self-supporting, and that therefore the PensioD^MB 
should pay adequate fees for the tuition they receiye, otherwise we jdiould be 
giving gratuitous education indisoriminately, whereas assistance from the founda- 
tion should be confined to those who, as our Scholars, hare shown themselves to 
deserve it. 
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requisite for the effectual exercise of which is, that the Tutor 
should be able to get an insight into the individual character and 
capacity of his men. It is essential then that a frank and manly 
confidence should subsist between Tutor and pupil, and that they 
may arrive naturally at such an understanding they should n<^ 
be very far apart in age or situation. A Tutor should stand to 
his men, not so much in loco pareniit^ for parents and sons 
sometimes comprehend each other so little that a College Tutor 
has to stand between them, but rather in that of an elder brother 
who enters into their ways of judging and knows what conside- 
rations weigh with them. 

Very Uttle change need be made in our system with respect to 
the way in which the actual College Tutors are supplied. Our 
existing plan has the great advantage of securing their assistance 
during that period of life when they are most fitted for their work, 
and the position of Tutor is one so much more desired by young 
men than that of a Lecturer, there is so much more of human 
interest and responsibility in his work, he is so much less unfitting 
himself for turning to clerical duty, or other employment later in 
life, than one who is only teaching a branch of science, that a 
College can generally retain those men to act as Tutors who are 
the fittest for the post. 

I think it more convenient that a Tutor should be a Fellow 
and reside in College; access to him is thus rendered more 
easy at all times, and I think a closer union exists between Tutor 
and pupil when they are leading the same kind of Collegiate life, 
than if the former is a family man. 

But as I regard it as a principle that every discretion should 
be left to the College, and as circumstances might make it very 
desirable that a College should retain an able Tutor after his 
marriage, I should propose, in order that the Tutor might have 
his due weight and not lose the prospect of a provision, that 
by some statutable enactment the College should be enabled to 
give the Tutor, (m Tuior^ without being a Fellow, a voice in all 
educational matters, and his proper position with respect to the 
choice of preferment*. 

* I understand that there may be legal difficulties hi fettering the bodies in 
the disposal of their preferment — ^the chum of Fellows to livings in many rests 
solely on an understanding, and this -would be all that would be required for the 
Tutor. 
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The above plan has the advantage of being perfectly plastic, 
BO that it might be adapted to the circumstances of different 
Colleges at different times, for when Lecturing became established 
as a profession there would be no difficulty in obtaining persons to 
Lecture on a temporary engagement if desired; and it would avoid 
the complication arising from making the appointment to an office 
give a life-interest in the Fellowship, the inconvenience of having 
two classes of Fellows, and the chance of dissensions arising from 
re-elections. 
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SECTION IV. 

Thb Commifisioners think it desirable that Scholarships should as fiur aa prac- 
ticable be fixed at or made to approximate to, an average value of from £40 to 
£60 a year, and that they should not be fewer in number than the FeUowships in 
the same College, nor more than double that number. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that Scholarships generally shoidd be open 
to competition for all members of the University in their first year, but that 
a certain proportion of them in each College should be reserved for Students of the 
College, to be competed for in their second and third year. 

We now come to the consideration of Scholarships, with 
regard to which the Commissioners seem to contemplate making 
statutable provisions of a minuteness which would be certainly 
mischievous. * 

The Scholarships act partly as attractions in the same way 
as Fellowships do, partly also as assistances to men in their 
University course, and partly, and this last is, in a small College 
at any rate, their most important function, they are the prizes 
which give life to the whole course of College instruction. 

It is very desirable, then, that they should be left as a dis* 
posable motive power in the hands of those who give the educa- 
tion. The interest of the College, which is to attract the best, 
men it can and to get them to work as diligently as possible, 
must be identical with that of the public in this matter ; while as 
the members of the College, the class of men who resort to it, 
and the ability of the men in the different years will vary from 
time to time, considerable power ought to be left to the adminis- 
trative body in the distribution of the funds assigned to this por- 
tion of the body corporate. 

What should be secured by Statute with respect to Scholar- 
ships is, that a fair proportion of the revenues should be assigned 
to them. This is best done by enacting that so many dividends 
of a Fellow should be yearly carried to a Scholarship and Exhi- 
bition Fund, no portion of which should possibly be diverted to 
any other object. The number and amount of the Scholarships, 
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the period for which they should be tenable, the standing of the 
candidates, and the nature of the Examinations by which they 
should be bestowed, might very well be fixed by the governing 
body from time to time. 

At some Colleges, as at my own, the governing body have had 
this full discretion, and very great benefit has arisen from altera- 
tions in many of these particulars at various times. No abuses 
have hitherto arisen from the exercise of this power, nor do I see 
bow any could well arise unless the governing bodies were unfit 
for the administration of every trust whatever. 

The practice of migration makes these Scholarships in fact 
open to the University nearly as much as the proposed measure 
would. It gets wonderfully soon known if the men in the first 
year at one of the smaller Colleges are weaker than the average, 
and the men who feel themselves unfavourably situated at an- 
other OoUege, and to whom a Scholarship is an object, migrate 
before the annual College Examination, and then stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing at their adopted'CoUege with respect to 
their chance of Scholarships, as if they had entered there origi- 
nally : hence it does not happen that men get good Scholarships 
who do not deserve them, or that deserving men go without. 

Many men, as I have said before, will not leave their College 
for such considerations, neither would they under the proposed 
system ; but still cases of migration are of very frequent occur- 
rence, and every facility is given to the movement by the Cdlege 
authorities* 

To show cleariy the evils which would result from the difi^)Osal 
of all Scholarships in the first year by open Examination, we 
must make some suppositions as to tehm the Scholarships are 
supposed to be bestowed. 

First, let us consider the effect of thus disposing of them at 
the end of the first year. 

As by this means a small College would still farther be robbed 
of the attractions which its emoluments now exert, the effect 
would be the same as that of the similar measure with respect 
to Fellowships, and the drain, first, of its able Students, and 
then of all its Students, would be rendered more complete. But 
we will suppose this result to have not yet arrived, and show how 
the educational efficiency of the College would be dhninished. 
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We will suppose, to take a very usual case, that the Scho- 
larships of the College we are considering are disposed of at the 
end of the first year by the result of GoUege Examinations in the 
subjects of lectures and Classics generaUy*. 

These prizses give life and interest both to the Collie Lee* 
tures and Examinations ; great emulation is excited, and Scho- 
larships even of small value are much coveted for the status, 
choice of rooms^ &c. which ihey confer. The number of Fresh- 
men who are stimulated to exertion and attention to Lectures is 
naturally very much greater than the number of prizes, and the 
general interest which is felt, and which perhaps can hardly be 
understood by those who have not witnessed it, raises the whole 
standard of reading, and communicates a desire to obtain a credi- 
table place, even to those who indulge no hopes of a Scholarship. 
I have always thought the acticm of this system one of the most 
satisfactory parts of the Cdlege course ; and I have heard com- 
plaints where Scholarships are not given by the College Examina- 
tions, that the mere prizes &iled to produce this emulation, and 
the competition flagged in c<Misequenee. The case of Trinity Col- 
lege is hardly an exception, because it is, or was in my time, the 
general impression among Undergraduates^ that to fail in obtain- 
ing a First Class in the Easter Term Examination was a pretty 
sure harbinger of failure in getting a Scholarship. 

If then the College Examination not only carried no Scholar- 
ships with it, but the interest of the abler men was fixed on the 
open Examinations which would be constantly going on, it would 
be a very Ufeless affair, would be regarded by the men asa mere 
annoyance, and would soon be given up. The College Lectures 
in the set Classical subjects would then cease to point to anything 
which interested the pupils, and might as well be abandoned also. 

By this means the education of a very considerable class of 
Mathematical men would suffer considerably. 

The Classical part of an open Examination would necessarily 
consist of pieces for translation from the principal anthers, compo- 
sition, and general questions. Now the majority of our Mathema- 
tical men would know that it was hopeless for them to gain any 

* At some Colleges the Scholarships are given away by specific Examination, 
at some solely by the Examination at the end of the Easter Term, at others by the 
combined result of this Examination and another at the end of a previous Term. 
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eredU ai aU in such an Examination ; they would rest their hopes 
entirely on Mathematics, and wouldj during their whole career, 
read no Glassies except what was absolutely necessary for the Pre- 
vious Examination. 

In the College Examinations at present, though there is usually 
some composition and some pieces for translation not from the 
set subjects, yet the papers in these subjects carry considerable 
weight, and the Mathematicians are induced to read them care- 
fully, and to improve themselves in the History, Geography, &c. 
bearing on them, whereby they add very materially to the Classi- 
cal knowledge they bring with them. 

Again, there is no time when an Undergraduate so much 
requires to have his reading and his attention strictly directed to 
a definite object as when he first comes up. The College Exami- 
nation does this for him, not only in Classics but in Mathematics; 
but if he were distracted by having in view many Examinations at 
different Colleges, some taking in one range of Mathematics, and 
some another, hoping to get something somewhere, he would be 
directly tempted to a discursive and unprofitable mode of reading. 
It is, I believe, a very excellent feature in our Collegiate system, 
and one which gives us some superiority over Oxford, where they 
have no College Examinaticms, that it gives men a common inte- 
rest in certain subjects of study, in which they render one another 
no slight assistance in actual learning ; and more than this, they 
realize the fact of their being fellow-students, and certain genial 
influences are called out which are very real and valuable, even 
though not dreamt of in all philosophies. 

The suppression of the College Examinations, or the loss of 
the interest they inspire, would destroy this. Besides all Col- 
lege instruction would be very seriously interrupted by the con- 
stant occurrence of the Scholarship Examinations, which must, to 
carry out these suggestions fairly, all take place on different 
days'*'. How it would be settled which College should first exa- 
mine and get the first choice of the men, it is not easy to see : 
but there would be 17 different Examinations, and the Fresh- 

* Difficulties on ibis head have begun to arise at Oxford, since the multiplica- 
tion of open Scholanhipe; we hear of men having been lucky in going in for such 
and such a Scholarship when the best men were engaged in, or looking forward to, 
an Examination for a greater prize. 
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men would be kept in a feverish state of excitement, fatal to all 
real improvement through the first year ; — all full-primed with their 
modicum of attainments, and ready to go off at a moment^s notice, — 
they would have to be excused Lectures week after week for 
an Examination, first at one College, and then at another ; the 
idle ones making this an excuse for doing nothing, and the large 
class of dull, hard-working youths, who by intelligent teaching 
might be turned into useful men enough, would get hopelessly 
muddled by having a constant burden on their minds, and being 
constantly distressed by the thought that they had forgotten some- 
thing which was sure to be " set" shortly. 

Thus far we have considered the teaching of the College, let 
us now see how these changes would affect the relations of the 
men to one another and to the Tutor. 

A very large share of the advantage of a University educa- 
tion arises from the intercourse of the Undergraduates with each 
other; this, too, is the point which parents appreciate who cannot 
judge of Latin and Greek. 

I believe that a great deal of the general kindliness and 
good fellowship amongst the men arises from their feeling that 
they are to be one another^s companions for a space of time which 
seems much longer to them than to us. It is the probable dura- 
tion of this connexion which makes them feel the importance of 
getting on well together. If we are going in a ship to Australia 
we determine to make the best of our fellow-passengers, but we 
do not trouble ourselves much about them if we are only going to 
Boulogne. Do we not all remember the curiosity with which on 
our first day in Hall we scanned those who were to be our 
mates in this long voyage, and wondered who would be our 
friends, and who our special competitors, and who were destined 
to be "plucked''? 

But if the best men were all unsettled by knowing that after 
a couple of terms they would go they knew not whither, that 
they were only sojourners for a time, and that their really important 
connexion was to be formed somewhere else ; if the men around 
each were only his fellow-lodgers and not his competitors, or in 
any true sense his fellow-students; if his prospect of speedy 
removal shut him out, as it would do, from taking part in the 
sports of the rest — in the College boat-club for instance ; then he 

4 
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would lose the advantage of many of the best and healthiest 
influences of the place during the time when he was most suscep- 
tible of good from them. 

And as the Freshmen look with interest on each other, so 
the Tutor looks on them. Every new charge is to be to him a 
source of comfort or anxiety, or of both alternately, for the next 
three years ; the cheering point of his work is, that in every new 
batch there are found some of more than average intelligence, 
whose mental growth, not only as shown in study, but in the 
general, healthy, hearty Undergraduate-life, he can watch with 
interest and satisfaction, and with whom he can most readily 
establish a thorough understanding. These men he knows can 
do more to educate the rest than he can; they will three times 
out of four be the leading men amongst their companions; it is 
through them that he can most easily remove any misconcep- 
tion, and it is to them that he trusts to laugh down any folly that 
is gaining ground. 

And their influence rests on this, that, starting all in one 
body, they have shown themselves the leaders, in Lectures and in 
society, and won by merit the places which carry with them not 
only emoluments, but some social position as well. It is on his 
scholars then that a College Tutor mainly depends for keeping 
alive that good moral tone which is so all-important, but which it 
is impossible for him to influence except by such agents. But if 
a College Tutor knew that all these promising men would leave 
him at the year'^s end and strangers come in their place, the 
one redeeming point of his task would be removed, and I 
cannot understand how any men should remain as Tutors who 
could find anything else to do. It is the prospect of his pupils 
doing well in their degree, and gaining credit for the College, 
which animates the Lecturer in assisting them, and which makes 
him liberal of time and pains; but would he feel the same if he 
were teaching them for others to reap the credit of! 

Another very strong objection to the plan of an open Exami- 
nation, is the actual waste of our resources which it would occa- 
sion. An Undergraduate cannot move from one College to 
another, without incurring an expense of from £10 to £15 for 
the change of furniture, &c.; and, supposing that he gets £50 
a year for two years, here is a waste of 15 per cent, on the 
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amount of our Scholarships, simply arising from this transference 
of men. Besides this a very serious loss of another kind arises 
from the unsettling effect of a change of College, from the intro- 
duction to new society, and from the Student'^s having to do with 
a new Tutor not acquainted with his habits of mind or range of 
reading. 

Next let us consider the effect of bestowing the Scholarships 
by Examination previous to admission. 

It is true that from the late increase in the number of Scholar- 
ships so given at Oxford, a large number of promising young men 
from the public schools are attracted thither, and that in order to 
obtain our fair share of such, it may be necessary to resort in 
some measure to the same course. But the Colleges are fully 
alive to this, they have as great a dislike to losing their good 
public-school men as can well be imagined ; if their hands^ are 
only untied, they will be quite ready to counteract these late 
measures at Oxford, by bestowing a certain number of Scholar- 
ships in the same way. There is, I think, but one opinion here 
as to the necessity of offering the same attractions as any other 
University ; but the College is by far the best judge of the propor- 
tion of its Scholarships which should thus be thrown open ; this 
must depend on the number of good scholars which the schools 
can supply. It is dangerous even for the most strong-minded 
and able men to obtain a Scholarship at their first coming up ; 
but for second-rate men it would be decidedly hurtful. It is 
notorious that promising young men who obtain open Scholar- 
ships at Oxford, not unfrequently are led to trust too much to 
the attainments they bring with them, to rest in some self-com- 
placency on the distinction they have won, and so to fall, if not 
into dissipation, at least into some sort of coxcombry and frivolity. 
Our experience of the action of such Scholarships here is very 
limited, but I think that as far as it goes it coincides with what 
we might expect. 

Again, Scholarships thus given away at entrance would 
necessarily be disposed of by an Examination, mainly if not 
entirely Classical ; for except in very few cases our Students learn 
their Mathematics here, nor do I think it desirable that school- 
boys should be pushed on very far in this subject, certainly 
not at the expense of their Classical training ; thus the Classical 
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men would get their Scholarships on admission, and the Mathe- 
maticians would haye to wait until their second or third year, and 
thus get less than their fair share of emoluments. 

It should be borne in mind also, since how to draw men to 
the University, notwithstanding the deficiency of professional 
recognition of our degrees, is part of the problem before us, that 
Scholarships given on admission are much less effective in this 
way than when they are given at the end of the year. One good 
Scholarship, given as they are at present, will attract four or five 
able men; in the other case, it would only bring one to the par- 
ticular College ; and from what I have heard of the working of 
the plan at Oxford, I should say, that the effect of disappoint- 
ment is to prevent men entering the University at all. 

There is an apparent advantage in giving Scholarships on ad- 
mission, in this way — that some men may thus be enabled to 
come up who otherwise would not have the means of doing so ; 
but practically, the great proportion of these open Scholarships, 
which are gained by Classical scholarship, are carried off by 
candidates from the public schools who are not in this position. 
If it is really meant to assist needy men, this is best done by 
some express provision for them. 

The plan adopted at some Colleges of electing the Scholars 
by Examination at the end of the first year, but paying them 
their stipend for the past half-year, gives early assistance, and 
yet the College gets the benefit of the Scholarships as a stimulus 
during the first year. 

If all the Scholarships were given at admission, the men of 
the first year would have no prizes whatever to contend for ; and 
as the necessity of such a stimulus for the men of the second and 
third year is acknowledged, this plan, I conclude, is not con- 
templated. 

On this point, then, I should say, that though I allow it may 
be necessary to meet the changes at Oxford, by offering equiva- 
leut inducements here, still, that I look on this necessity as 
rather a matter of regret, and think that the extent to which 
this change is called for, is a point which we cannot absolutely 
determine. If the number thus fixed were too large, a College 
might, as has happened at Oxford in the case of Scholarships 
worth £75 a year, be unable to fill them ; and it would also be 
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very unwise to have a fixed number for the second and third year, 
as the Students would vary much, from time to time, in number 
and ability. Unless full discretion were left to the College in 
these points, great waste would necessarily ensue. 

I should recommend that the emoluments thus given on 
admission should be Exhihitions, and not ScholaH^hips. The 
Exhibition might be exchanged for a Scholarship at the College 
Examination, and the best Scholarships should be of rather 
superior value to the Exhibition. 

The advantage of this would be, that the ablest men would 
not be removed from the rest of the men of their year in Hall 
or elsewhere, a separation which would be injurious to both 
parties ; that their not having the higher status of a Scholar 
would remove one temptation to that conceit which is a danger 
attaching to such early elevation; and, what is more, that they 
would have an interest in the Lectures and Examination in com- 
mon with the rest of the men. If the best men in the year had 
nothing to look forward to in, the College Examination, they 
would not enter into it with spirit, and the whole standard of per- 
formance would be much lowered. 

It is necessary to say something on the imperfect analogy 
offered by Oxford, the Scholarships there, excepting at Balliol 
and Oriel, were mostly confined to Schools or districts ; it is only 
of late that they have been generally thrown open, and the success 
of the system is doubtful, although the main difficulties which 
beset it with us do not there exist. 

A diminution of numbers, which may or may not arise from 
it, has been complained of since its introduction. Several Colleges 
have great difficulty in getting their Scholarships filled by able 
men, and the distraction of men from their studies by the constant 
interruption of Examinations, is beginning to be felt as an evil, 
although those Examinations being Classical do not require such 
preparation as ours would. Several essential differences between 
the Universities have to be borne in mind. 

As no migration is allowed ^t Oxford from College to College 
there is a necessity for Scholarships being open to Students from 
other Colleges, which does not exist here. Moreover our Sizar- 
ships, to which there is nothing corresponding at Oxford, except 
to a trifling extent at Christchurch, supply to those who stand in 
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need of assistance, what is equivalent to a number of Open Scho- 
larships given on entrance. 

As there have never been any College Examinations at Oxford, 
the Scholarships have not there been wanted to serve the purpose 
of rewards in College. 

The CoiAnissioners suggest an equalisation of the value of 
Scholarships; this indeed is necessary for the carrying out of their 
plan ; but I think that the Colleges should be left a discretionary 
power on this point. 

Consolidation of this kind is no doubt often very desirable, 
but I can say from my own experience that I have found the 
smaller Scholarships very serviceable. In every College there is a 
large class of men whose parents are desirous for them to get 
Scholarships, not so much for the assistance they render, as for 
the increase of self-respect which a young man feels when he has 
won something by his own exertions. They frequently say, I wish 
my son to have something which he may think within his reach, 
and if I send him where there are only a few large prizes, he will 
give up the struggle in despair. 

It is too much the case with us that the best men are over- 
stimulated by prospects of reward, while the second-rate men 
have nothing to get ; they are only too apt to say. If I cannot do 
well enough to get a Fellowship, I may as well do nothing. Now 
by having some small Scholarships we are enabled to extend the 
area which our rewards influence, so as to take in all those of 
any ability or dih'gence, and thus we are the better able to give 
to all our materials the highest polish they are capable of 
receiving. 



In treating of this subject I have gone on the supposition that 
there would be other Students in the Colleges besides the Scho- 
lars ; but if these suggestions were carried out, it is beyond ques- 
tion that this would only be the case in a very few of the Colleges, 
and that the majority of them would contain their Scholars only : 
of course none but very needy or inferior men would accept Scho- 
larships in such limited Societies, and no active man would be 
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content to act as Tutor in them. Such foundations, would then 
cease to exist as places of education — a result which I need not 
dwell upon, as no doubt it is as little contemplated by the Gom- 
missioners as by the Act of Parliament under which they have 
their powers*. 

* Balliol is regarded at Oxford as of the ideal size for a College— it would be 
strange if foundations on the same scale here could render no service to education. 
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Caicbridge TJnivebsitt Comuibsion, 
6, Adblphi Tsbbaoi, 

July J, 1857. 

Keyebend Silt, 

I am directed by the Commissioners appointed imder the 
Cambridge University Act (19 & 20 Vict. c. 88) to inform you, that 
they have had the revised Statutes submitted to them by yon on 
behalf of College imder their attentive considera- 

tion. The several Propositions which have been made to them by 
different Colleges within the University^ have suggested to the Com- 
missioners the propriety of entering into a full considei'ation of the 
principles which may be generally applicable to aU Colleges: and 
they think it right before entering in detail into the Statutes of the 
several Colleges, to lay before each College certain Propositions 
which have presented themselves to the minds of the Commissioners 
as capable of such general application. 

At the same time they desire me to state, that the Propositions 
thus transmitted are not to be regarded as final conclusions; but 
only as indications of the present views of the Commissioners. 

They are therefore desirous to learn from you, after communica- 
tion with the Fellows of your College, how hr these views are likely 
to meet with your concurrence. 

I have the honour to remain. 

Your obedient Servant, 

EDWARD H. BUNBURY, 
Secretary. 

The Reverend 

The Master of 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES PROPOSED FOR 

CONSIDERATION. 



A. Masters of Colleges. 

1. The Commissioners are inclined as a general principle to onoit 
the obligation on Masters of Colleges of being in H0I7 Orders : sub- 
ject to particular cases of exception. 

2. They think it undesirable as a general rule that the Master 
of a College should hold the Office of Bursar as appurtenant to the 
Mastership : and they recommend that there should be a Bursar for the 
management of the property of the College (subject to the general 
Superintendence and orders of the Master and Fellows) to be elected 
periodic:"; *>y the Governing Body of the College: but that the 
Master should be eligible as Bursar. 

3. They are of opinion that in all meetings of the Master and 
Fellows for general College business (except in such cases as may 
be specially reserved by the College Statutes), the Master should not 
be entitled to an absolute veto. 

4. They are of opinion that in the Election of a Master the 
choice should not be confined to the Fellows of the College, but 
should be free and unrestrained within the limits of the University. 

5. They are of opinion that provisions should in all cases be 
inserted in the Statutes not merely for depriving the Master of his 
Office on account of misconduct by an Appeal to the Visitor, but 
also for transferring the exercise of his authority to a Vice- Master by 
a similar Appeal, in case of his becoming incompetent for the dis* 
charge of his duties by reason of infirmity or old age. 



B. Fellows of Colleges. 

1. The Commissioners are of opinion that Fellowships generally 
should be thrown open to the competition of the whole University 
after public notice and examination. 

2. The Commissioners incline to the opinion that all Fellowships, 
without distinction of lay or clerical, should be tenable only for a 

5 
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limited period, (say ten years from the time of taking the M.A. de- 
gree) : but with an exception enabling Fellows (with the consent of 
two-thirds of the whole body of the Master and Fellows) to retain 
their Fellowships beyond this period (and in such case without the 
obligation of celibacy) if holding any University Professorship or 
Public Lectureship, or the Office of Tutor, Assistant-Tutor, Lecturer, 
or Bursar within the College. Provided that there should be a limit 
fixed by the Statutes of each College to the number of Fellows that 
may enjoy this privilege at one and the same time. 

They think also that (supposing the above rule to be adopted) 
Clerical Fellows should be allowed to retain their right of pre-option 
to College livings for a certain time (say fi^e years) after the termina- 
tion of their Fellowship, provided that they have taken Orders not 
later than seven years after they are of the standing of M.A. Bat 
this right to be terminated by institution to any Benefice (whether in 
the patronage of the College or not) exceeding the limit prescribed by 
the Statutes as compatible with the tenure of a Fellowship. 

3. The Commissioners are disposed to reserve the question as to 
the proportion of Lay and Clerical Fellowships, to be determined 
in each case according to the nature of the Foundation of the particular 
College. 

4. They think that Clerical Fellows should be allowed to hold 
with their Fellowships (supposing these to be limited in duration as 
above proposed) any Benefice, whether in the patronage of the College 
or not, the value of which does not exceed a certain amount (say £250 
a year). 

5. They would further be disposed to suggest that where a Pro- 
fessor or Public Lecturer in the University, or a Tutor, Assistant 
Tutor, Lecturer, or Bursar within the College, is allowed to retain his 
Fellowship in the manner above proposed (in Clause 2), he should 
retain it for a limited period only (say five years), but with a power of 
renewal (once only) for a like period, with the consent of two-thirds 
of the Master and Fellows as before: provided that, after ten years 
active discharge of his duties as such Professor, Tutor, &c., he may 
(with the same consent as before) be permitted to retain his Fellow- 
ship for life and as before free from the obligation of celibacy. But if 
he avail himself of such privilege he shall not retain the right of pre- 
option to a College living. 

6. The Commissioners are disposed to think that as a general prin- 
ciple, provisions should be introduced into all College Statutes for a 
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prospective reduction or increase in the number of Fellowships, in ac- 
cordance with the state of the reyenues, with a disposition to approxi- 
mate to an uniform average value in all cases. 

7- The Commissioners are of opinion that Bye Foundations should 
in all cases, as far as practicable, be merged in or assimilated to^ the 
main Foundation of the College. 

8. The Commissioners are inclined to adopt a general rule with 
regard to the period of eligibility to Fellowships, limiting it in all 
cases to the standing of Master of Arts. 



C. Scholarships. 

1. The Commissioners are of opinion that Foundation Scholar- 
ships should be introduced^ if practicable^ in all cases whore they do not 
now exist. 

2. The Commissioners thmk it desirable that Scholarships should 
as far as practicable be fixed at or made to approximate to, an average 
value of from £40 to £60 a year, and that they should not be fewer 
in number than the Fellowships in the same College, nor more than 
double that number. 

3. The Commissioners are of opinion that Scholarships generally 
should be open to competition for all members of the University in 
their first year, but that a certain proportion of them in each College 
should be reserved for students of the College, to be competed for in 
their second and third year. 

4. The Commissioners are disposed to recommend that the pre- 
ferences attached to particular Schools in the election or appointment 
to Scholarships be abolished in all cases where this is practicable under 
the provisions of the Cambridge University Act. 



D. Seventies. 

The Commissioners desire to suggest to the College (with reference 
to the 4th clause of sect. 27 of the University Act) the expediency of 
appropriating a portion of the divisible revenues of the College to Uni- 
versity purposes, or of making some equivalent provision for the same 
end by appropriating one or more Fellowships to Professorships in the 
University. 

EDWARD H. BUNBURY, 

Seeretart/. 
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OPEN FELLOWSHIPS. 



My Dear Frere, 

The pamphlet you have sent me on the pending 
questions of University Befonn suggests some very cogent 

arguments on the side of the C!ommissioners, and reads in 

« 

curious contrast with the rather meagre debate on the same 
subjects, as reported in the newspapers, which took place 
in the Schools, on the 26th ult. 

The habit of meeting for oral discussion on matters 
of University interest will no doubt eventually supersede 
our ancient custom of putting our thoughts in print; but 
popular eloquence has not yet, as it seems to me, been 
sufficiently cultivated by the "Governing Body," to ex- 
haust the topics in debate among us, and I may be allowed 
perhaps, at this distance, to feel a little nervous at the 
idea of our real views being supposed to be fuUy represented 
by the abortive oratory of your Academic tribune. Panrs 
tottere vocem Eodgvmfa ; inceptus da/nwr frastratwr himUes. 
This is the more alarming as even the newspapers, as far 
as I have observed, seem content to draw upon the argu- 
ments supplied in your perfunctory discussion. Somewhat 
ludicrous, I must say, is the effect to the distant reader 
of the Master of Trinity s denunciation of the Secretary's 
discourtesy being accepted, apparently, on all sides as an 



adequate exposition of the case of the Colleges against the 
Commissioners, and before the world. I shall therefore 
venture fix)m my retreat, and lay before you the view I take 
of one at least of the points at issue. Though not now a 
member of the Governing body of the University, I have had 
a fair experience of the working of its institutions. As a 
private member of the Senate I have some stake in its credit 
and usefulness; and I may plead, perhaps, the Jva trivm 
liherorum, as my claim to feel a dearer interest in its future 
than any fellow or tutor of you all. 

On the subjects of '' Limitation of Tenure'' and "Contri- 
bution of the Colleges to the University," I will say nothing. 
These questions have been discussed in various ways, and I do 
not suppose that I could add any substantial aingument in 
fovour of either the one or the other which has not already 
been laid before you. Some considerable modification of 
tenure seems clearly impending, and perpetuity will hardly 
be found compatible with a great extension of the lay element 
To myself personally it is a satis&ction to find that the Master 
of Trinity, who warmly resented my advocacy some years ago 
of College Contribution, now avows himself a convert to its 
justice and expediency. 

But the arguments which have been used both at your 
meeting, and since, as &r as I have observed, in the public 
press, on the question of opening the College Fellowships to 
University competition, seem to me so slender and fiillaciousy 
that upon that point alone I propose to ask your attention for 
a few minutes. Nothing but the assurance of a triumphant 
msgority at his back could have allowed any one to make a 
cheval de bataille of the alleged failure of the experiment at 
Downing. You had yourself pointed out that at Downing 
there is no reciprocity; that the Students of that truly liberal 



College enjoy no admission to Fellowships elsewhere, while 
they surrender their own to general competition ; to which it 
may be added that at Downing there are no Scholarships or 
Exhibitions. These surely are reasons enough to account for 
its lack of students. It may be worth while to set down, on 
the other hand, though certainly I lay no great stress on the 
fact, that while Clare College seems to have recently given 
as many as eight of its Fellowships to strangers, the number 
of its pensioners, which in 1846 was 40, in 1856^ the latest 
calendar I have before me, was 44. 

But to allege single instances of this kind on either side 
is mere trifling. The gist of the question lies, no doubt, 
in the relation we hold the Colleges to bear to the Univer- 
sity. If our Colleges are to be considered no less indepen- 
dent and self-sufficing than those which, scattered up and 
down the country, go to form the University of London, or 
the Queen's in Ireland, then indeed let them be left to 
manage their own affidrs as exclusively or as liberally as they 
please. But if thdr local position, as well as old associa- 
tions^ may be supposed to make them bona fide members 
of the body to which they nominally belong, then I main- 
tain that the interests of the Corporate University must 
be taken fidrly into account, in any revision of their con- 
stitution, and no single College should be allowed to retain 
any privilege which is plainly injurious to the whole. That 
these interests do in fact suffer under the present restrictive 
and partial system of competition for Fellowships may be 
clearly shown in a small compass. 

Let me remind you of circumstances which indeed we all 
know, though some of us may not have feirly looked them in 
the face, to shew how the interest, that is, the character of 
the University in the due discharge of her functions, as the 
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Alma Mater of her children, the encourager of their dili- 
gence, the rewarder of their desert, suffers under our 
existmg practice. 

I open the Calendar almost at random, at the Tripos 
list for the year 1837. There I find a Trinitj man sixth 
Wrangler and first of the second dass. Though not jier- 
Bonally acquainted with him, I believe I may say that he 
was a candidate for a Fdlowship in his own College, and 
a very meritorious one. He was unsuccessful however, being 
beaten by four or five men, who appear to have taken 
Degrees still more distinguished and were no doubt his 
superiors. But in the same year I find that the 10th 
Wrangler, being first of his year at Magdalene, obtained 
a Fellowship there; the 11th Wrangler, being first at Corpus; 
the 13th, being first at Queens' ; the 17th, being first at Pem- 
broke; the 20th, being first at Jesus; the 21st^ being first 
at Clare ; passing over some other instances, the 44th, being 
first, and the 50th, being second, at Christ's ; and, lastly, the 
51st, being first at Trinity Hall, with no Classical Honour in 
any case, — got Fellowships each in his respective Collie. 
This, as you well know, is only a single instance of what 
occurs, in a, greater or less degree, every year among you. 
If 24 be the annual average of vacancies throughout the 
University, the first-rate men, some eight or ten perhaps 
in the year, may be pretty certain of succeeding to one 
at whatever College they are, but the other fourteen or 
sixteen Fellowships will be distributed almost at random 
among the second-rates and third-rates. Our &thers, I have 
heard, like the ancient Romans, erected a statue of Victory 

in the Senate-house : you ought to raise there an altar to 
the Genius of Men's Luck. 

Such being the obvious injustice to individuals, not as 



Members of this or that College, but as Members of the 
University of Oambridge, in which light I prefer to regard 
them, let us look for a moment at the disadyantage aocaniing 
from this system to the University itself The enUghtened 
liberality of the Colleges in removing restrictionB, and the 
perfect fidmess with which they distribute their endowments 
among their ordinary candidates are weU known and ap- 
preciated. It is the foult of the system, not of the men 
who work it diligently and honourably, that^ the compe- 
tition being confined to a narrower sphere, the endowments 
fall OB the average to men of inferior attainments. The 
University necessarily suffers : the standard of its Examiners 
and Examinations is lowered; its choice of men for its 
eminent posts is limited. The tendency of the system is 
obviously to lower the intellectual character of the Univer- 
sity in comparison with rival institutions at home and 
abroad 

The CoU^es, however, very fairly claim that some regard 
shall be paid to their special and private interests, and these 
must be duly considered. But first it should be remarked 
that» except at Trinity and King's, the admissibility of 
strangers is distinctly contemplated in the Statutes, I 
believe, of all of them. In early times such admissions 
were exceedingly common. Our ecclesiastical biography 
teems with cases of migration from one CoU^^ to another. 
As with the Fellows, so with the Heads. Dr Monk, in his 
life of Bentley, mentions with natural complacency, how, 
about the time of Charles II.,\as many as twelve Heads 
of Colleges had been chosen within a few years from the 
single society of Trinity. On the other hand credible histo- 
rians affirm that a Member of St John's College once became 
Master of Trinity. The lists of the Tripos in the latter half 
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of the last oentary attest the freqaenc^ of this mterchange 
of Members. It was a time when county restrictions were 
gen^uUy retained, and the Colleges so tied up were com- 
pelled, possibly against their will, to open their doors to 
out-C!ollege candidates. If, since these restrictions have been 
relaxed, and such compulsion has ceased to operate, the 
admission of strangers has been less finequent, I Tenture 
to say, that it has not been caused l^ any expmence cf 
ill effects arising from it, but simply by a natural, but 
rather indolent and selfish feeling, of preference for the 
Member of the CoU^e itself. The practice, however, as 
we were reminded in the person of Mr Adams, and as 
I have pdnted out in the conspicuous case of C9are CoUc^, 
has not altogether ceased, but is now occasional^ adopted, 
to the manifest adyantage of the Uniyersity, and to the 
satis&ction, as they themselves loudly im)test, of the Ccir 
leges themselves. 

I need hardly say, that this practice, so legitimate, so 
ancient, and through many generations so common among 
ourselves, has been maintained even more constantiiy, and 
adopted more generally, at Oxford. I am really afraid to 
speak to my Oxford Mends upon the subject, so scornfully 
would they smile, I apprehend, at the distress and anxiety 
into which we have thrown ourselves about it With them, 
the interchange between Colleges seems to be the rule rather 
than the exception. Every year their best men migrate 
for Fellowships, and even for Scholarships. Week after 
week the " Intelligence" from the University of Oxfwd pro- 
claims the vacancy of some College Fellowship or Scholar- 
ship, and notifies that it is open to any member of the 
Universiiy of a certain prescribed standing. Here is a Uni- 
versity indeed, not a mere occasional association of Collies. 
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Dr Arnold was a achalar of CoipuSy and became a Fel- 
low of Oriel. My own brother was a pensioner of Oriel, a 
Scholar of Trinity, and a Fellow of BallioL The present 
accomplished Professor of Ecclesiastical History was a Scho- 
lar of Balliol, a Fellow of University, and is now a Canon 
of Christchurch. That noble foundation is immediately 
governed by a board, the members of which may have had 
no original connexion with it> yet no College has been more 
oonspicaons for its corporate spirit There is not Im intelli- 
gent Oxford man, I will venture to say, who does not take 
pride in thus subordinating his College to a higher order of 
Being. I wish with all my heart there were more of this 
feeling within our walls. The Governing Body of the Uni- 
veraity of Cambridge may be assured that it grows upon us 
when we issue forth into a fresh atmosphere. 

The more extended experience of Oxford may combine 
with our own to relieve us from any apprehension of a relaxa- 
tion of ^' College-feeling " under the system now proposed for 
our general adoption. Not, indeed, that this feeling, however 
amiable in itself, and to some extent an effective influence 
in our internal government, is so unmixed a good that we 
should make a religion of cherishing it, at the expence of 
a positive loss to the University. Though I am sure it never 
interferes appreciably with the fairness of our University 
examinations, we all know that in University elections and 
appointments, it exercises a disturbing force, not always 
advantageous or even creditable to us. I observe that a 
spirited public writer on the side of the ''Governing Body" 
compares the collegiate to the regimental esprit du corps. 
He seems to have forgotten the ordinary practice of officers 
exchomging fit)m one regiment to another. His argument, 
fanciful as it is, is dead against him. The notion that college- 
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feeling is a potent incentiye to study among the under- 
graduates is amiable moonshine. Young men, when they 
have attained Uniyersity honours, may think with compla- 
cency of tiie credit they haye done their Collie, but be 
assured it is not for the C!ollege's sake, but for their own 
that they ''scorn delights and liye laborious days." Why 
else do we protest with such neryousness against impairing 
the direct and material adyantages of a Fellowship ? 

But alarm is expressed, lest, if free interchange were 
admitted between Colleges, the small ones would be unaUe to 
stand against the competition of the larger, and the great 
mass of students be irresistibly attracted to the bulkier 
spheres of education. Such, it seems, was not the case under 
the comparatiyely open system of former days, but rather the 
reyerse. The numbers at the small Colleges were eyen greater 
then, in proportion, than they are now. But, it is said, there 
was not then such anxiety, as at present, to profit by the 
superior means of education which the larger Colleges can 
hold out. To some extent this is true, but it will be at least 
partly met by the raised standard of fellowships and tutor- 
ships under the proposed reform. But, after ail, how many 
men go to a small College now, under the close system, with a 
yiew to its fellowships, or eyen its scholarships? The pro- 
portion of professedly non-reading men is supposed to be as 
great at Jesus or Emmanuel, as at Trinity or at St John's. If 
you ask, what then is the motiye which attracts students to 
the small Colleges, I would refer you generally to that which 
makes so many parents prefer priyate to public education, or 
small schools to laige ones, the notion that they are quieter 
and more comfortable, less expensiye, possibly less dissipated, 
at all eyents that there is less excitement and competition at 
them. And, if I am not mistaken, this last inducement wUl 
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increase rather than diminish in many quarters with the 
development of the principle of competitive examinationB. 

For my own part, I should certainly anticipate that a 
reform of the character proposed would tend rather to refill 
the small colleges than to empty them ; but if the contrary 
should prove to be the case, and the experiment fairly tried 
should result in a permanent and inconvenient reduction of 
their number, the equilibrium might be restored by limiting 
the proportion of students in the large colleges allowed to 
reside in lodgings. Indeed, an excess in that direction would 
obviously correct itself. 

I would treat with the greatest respect and tenderness the 
mortification which Trinity evidently feels at the apparent 
disregard of its preeminent claims to consideration, in sub- 
jectmg it to the same measure as the other colleges. If 
indeed so magnanimous a college would deign to accept the 
advantages of the proposed arrangement without submitting 
to a reciprocity, I might not olgect to making an exception in 
her behalf. Some distinction might be cheerfully accorded to 
the position she holds, the services she has performed, the 
general liberality of her constitution and practice. But in feet 
no college would be so great a gainer by the reform as 
Trinity ; for no college has so large a number of deserving 
students whom she is unable to reward, and who would thus 
find their rewards elsewhere, bearing throughout the Uni- 
versity the wholesome influence of her training. I cannot but 
think that a Trinity man, combining zeal for the University 
with a just pride in his own college, ought to hail with exul- 
tation an application of the broad and liberal views in which 
he has himself been bred, in a measure which would gradu- 
ally leaven all the colleges with the noble principles of his 
own. And such are the advantages of a connexion with 
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Trinity, that a Fellowship there wiU undoubtedly continue, 
under any contemplated change, the most cherished object 
of ambition at Cambridge, the blue ribbon, a Cambridge 
man may say, of Academic distinction in England. 

It may be, after all, that the real gravamen of the 
charge against the Commissioners is not the principle of 
open Fellowships, but the proposal to enforce it compulso- 
rily. I can easily understand and sympathize with the feel- 
ings of irritation which any appearance of violence and 
harshness must produce upon bodies so justly sensitive as 
our colleges. But let men fairly ask themselves, whether any 
compromise in the means employed would avail to effect the 
object which the Commissioners, rightly in my judgment^ con- 
sider to be so paramountly important ? Is there yet time for 
parley? I can hardly suppose that I could make any sug- 
gestion which the Commissioners have not already weighed 
among themselves ; but I will not shrink from throwing out 
for general consideration the scheme of a middle course, which 
might, I think, gradually bring about the end they desire, 
while it saved the pride, perhaps the not unpardonable pride, 
of the colleges. The college statutes, I believe, generally give 
express pennission to elect strangers to feUowships, but sav- 
ing a preference to actual members. I would simply re-enact 
mich statuteSy extending them to every college cUike, a/nd re- 
quiring notice to hepiMidy given of every pending appoint 
merit or election, with an invitation to a/ny members of 
tJie University to offer themselveSy reciting at the sam/c time 
the permissive a/nd saving ckmses of the statute in question. 
I should expect that the permissive clause would in many 
cases remain at first a dead letter; but the authorities 
would sometimes be glad of such a sanction for postponing 
inferior claims within their own college ; and I should confi- 
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dently trust to the soundness of the principle, and to the 
effect of publicity, gradually to soften pr^udices, and relax 
opposition, just as the claims of classical learning have slowly 
worked their way to general recognition throughout the 
colleges, in the teeth of an hostility which seemed at first 
insurmountable. I do not think it necessary, perhaps not even 
desirable, to insist upon special examinations for fellowships 
at every college. In a very small governing body such exami- 
nations would naturally often fall into the hands of a single 
examiner, and might become narrow and one-dded. Appoint- 
ment, by testimonials or otherwise, might be fairly trusted, to 
secure good and even the best selections. And the principle 
of appointment, rather than examination, would give more 
scope to different colleges to lay themselves out for eminence 
in particular departments of science and learning. One, I 
should hope and expect, would be disposed to attract theo- 
logical, another legal, another medical students; others 
again, under the auspices of a head or tutor versed in a 
particular branch of science, would become schools of Geo- 
logy, Botany, or Chemistry* It would be a pity to require 
every candidate for a fdlowship at such colleges to pass 
again through the usual conventional ideal of a university 
examination. 

When the ship is sinking, any passenger may take the 
helm ; but I hope the propositions of the Commissioners have 
not come to this pass, and I make this suggestion rather to 
imburden my own feelings, than with any presumptuous hope 
of leading them into port To the ^'Governing Body I will 
only say, in conclusion, that any measure which tends to raise 
the character of the University generally, to distribute its 
advantages more widely, more liberally, more justly, must 
eventually attract a greater number of students, and redound 
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I. THE CAMBRIDGE SCHEME FOR LOCAL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The new Uniyersity Local Examinations have beyond 
doubt done this good service. They have attracted much 
attention to a very important matter, and by means of the 
criticisms and letters which have appeared on the subject, 
have brought much valuable truth to light. 

The impression that they will do ^ood on the whole seems 
to be very general; but persons in discussing whether or not 
they will effect the ends for which they were designed have 
found that they were by no means agreed as to what those 
ends were, or upon the character in which the University 
entered on the undertaking. 

Now it is no disparagement to the original measure or to 
its first promoters to suppose that it was devised and put into 
execution, before people were at all agreed on the theory of 
the scheme to which they gave their support for its practical 
value. Such a mode of proceeding is oj^ no means foreign 
to our English ways, and carries with it no augury of ill 
success. 

The new Examination Statute was passed at Oxford with 
some precipitation, in order to meet a want which was repre« 
sented as widely felt and pressing, and as the scheme might 
have lost more from its authors railing to take advantage of 
the popular favour which greeted its birth, than it would have 
gained from being let to grow into a more perfect shape, we 
conclude that the Oxford delegates acted rightly in urging it 
forward. Cambridge, however, has acted deliberately. H is 
true the ground*plan of the design had been drawn by Oxford, 
or rather by those who went to the University, saying, " This 
is what we want;" but as we obliterated some of its main 
lines and laid down others, we must be answerable for the 
scheme as it stands. 

In what light then, it is asked, do you regard these 
Examinations, and in what capacity do you carry them on? 

In reply to these queries we say as follows : — 

Most ot the higher class schools in this country, either in 
obedience to statutes or because they find it desirable, are 
examined yearly sometimes throughout, but more commonly 
as regards the upper forms only, by Masters of Arts from the 
Universities; this practice has been found a very beneficial 
one, both in giving confidence to the pubUc and affording 

1 
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a stimulus to masters and boys : but this advantage is beyond 
the reach of a very large number of schools, in which the 
advanced pupils are not sufficiently numerous either to afford 
a spirited competition or to justify the expense of such an 
Examination, The University is then asked to enter into 
arrangements for extending to such schools, by examining 
their pupils in common, the advantages which had been con- 
fined to the larger establishments. 

It was in tms form that the proj^ was first presented to 
us at Cambridge, and if we examine the proceeding of the 
tlniversity in this matter we shall find that this leading idea 
of the undertaking has been kept in sight. 

Thus the University regards herself as acting solely upon 
invitation from without; just afi individual Examiners were 
invited by the several schools, so are the Examiners appointed 
by the Corporate Body invited to hold Examinations in the 
several towns. The examining of youths whom she has not 
taught and who are not coming to her for instructicm, is no 
part of the regular functions of a University; she requires 
good reason for stepping out of her jHr>per path, and sueh 
reason she finds in tne fact that an appeal has been made to 
her, based on the public confidence m her Examinations, to 
do a service to education generally, which she is happy to be 
enabled to render. 

It is from this view that the University has declined to 
take the initiative in any neighbourhood, or to send deputdr 
tions to agitate for the organization of local Examinations. 

The granting of a title is foreign to diis view of the sub- 
ject; the proposition to do so was never &vourably entertained 
at Cambridge. Individual examiners arranged the various 
forms of the schools in order of merit, and often gave, when 
requested to do so, private testimonials of proficiency; so ike 
University in her corporate capacity puts forth a class list : 
the first three divisions contaming the names of those who 
receive certificates of honour, and the fourth, certificates of 
having passed to the satisfaction of the Examinees; in both 
cases the subjects in which the Candidate has been examined 
are stated. 

Now to give a certificate that a youth has been exa- 
mined in certain subjects, and has been found tb have a cre- 
ditable or satisfactory knowledge of them, is only speaking 
to a fact, is only doing what schoolmasters and school exar- 
miners are in the habit of doing ; but by bestowing a title, 

Particularly one which may be mistaken for a University 
egree, we involve ourselves in a serious responsibility to 
the public. They might say, "We know your coinage and 
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your money passes with ns ; here is a new coin that you have 
put out, struck from a die like your old ones, but of different 
metal. Tell us exactly what you mean it to go for." Could we 
conveniently give a precise answer to this question? Again, 
not only snould we incur a serious responsibiUty in giving 
the title, by putting yearly a stamp on a number of young 
men according to me results of a single examination at an 
immatare penod of life, but we shoiud incur a still more 
serious responsibility by withholding it, when by the limita^ 
tion of age we could offer no opportunitjr of recovering himself 
to a person who had failed. At the Universities a " plucked " 
man can wipe out his disgrace, his self-respect is restored by 
eventual success, and he obtains that degree which gives him 
a passport to a profisssion. But if the A.A. title is to have 
any marketable value, and the whole scheme rests on the 
supposition that it will, an individual who is deprived of it 
will suffer a lasting injuiy. Moreover, a person who has not 
had the means of obtaining a Universil^ degree in early life, 
may, if he afterwards feel the want of it, obtain that distinc- 
tion; but no such person would ever have any chance of 
obtaining this title and its advantages, if circumstances had 
prevented his doing so at the age^of seventeen. If to obviate 
this we were to abandon the limit of age, then we change the 
character of the imdertaking in its essential points; it becomes 
too vast for our means, and altogether unmanageable, besides 
tiiai it can no longer be regarded as an educational instrument 
for testing and influencing schools. It would then come to 
thk, that the University should set up a kind of mart to 
which eyeiy body might come and pay in any information he 
had, claiming a ticket in return, which he might wear in 
his hat. 

Now it may or it may not be desirable that such a oridit 
mdbiUer^ for rendering all kinds of knowledge immediately 
eonv^rtible into the current coin of a title, should be esta- 
blished in this country. But no possible reason can be given 
why the Universities should be called upon to set one up ; 
why they should be bound to be at the beck of every one who 
cries, "1 know 'something--come and examine me." The 
special business of the University is to give the higher kind 
of education. She regards Examinations chiefly as a means 
of guiding and enforcing study, and those which she offers to 
the Schools are entirely directed to this end. It is most im- 
portant to bear this in view, because the nature of the Exar* 
mination should vary with its object; because it makes all 
the difference in the instrument we employ, whether we want 
to test the possession of suflSicient knowledge to discharge 

1—2 
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certain duties, — as is the case when a person's fitness for a 
gOYemment situation is in question, or to pick out the m^i 
of the greatest general abili^ and mental colture,-— which is 
the object of the Examiners for the Indian appointments, or 
whether, as in the present instance, it is our object to mark 
out a course of studj, and, at the same time, to discover those 
who have pursued it with industry and intelligence. 

Moreoyer, in an Examination of this kind, it is most im- 
portant that the Examiners, both all those of each year and 
those of successiye years, should have a definite unaerstand- 
ing as to the standard of merit which they expect candidates 
to reach ; and for this purpose it is essential that they should 
have a clear idea of the scope of the Examination. 

Persons who haye been accustomed to deal wilh schools, 
and fortunately we possess many such amongst us, will have 
no difficulty in arriving at a distinct conception of the amount 
of knowledge of each subject which they would oonsid^ satis- 
&ctoiT in a youth of nfiteen or seventeen. But the task 
would be veiy much more complicated if they felt that they were 
awarding University titles to be borne through life. Their 
thoughts would then involuntarily turn to University Exami- 
nations, and they would be led to lose sight of the fact, that 
the knowledge they had to look for was £fierent, not only in 
degree but in kind, from what might be expected in an 
Undergraduate. 

The incompleteness and want of mastery of his sulnect, 
which in the latter is a serious defect, because he has been 
long trained to distinctness of thought, and may be expected 
to nave stowed away his knowledge so that he can lay his 
hand on it, is incidental to the schoolboy stage of mind, and 
a precocious precision is not a very hopeful sign. If this is 
not kept in view in conducting the Examination, a tempta- 
tion to aa injurious forcing process will be held out. 

We trust kowever that the Cambridge scheme, inasmuch 
as it may be altogether regarded as an organised syston of 
Examination of Scnools will not be open to objections on the 
ground of indefiniteness of purpose or character. At the 
same time we can hardly hope but that some defects will 
shew themselves when the scheme is brought to work. It 
was in anticipation of this, and because extensions of the plan 
were seen in the distance, that a provision was made in the 
Qraoe for bringing the working of the system under review 
eveiy year by means of a Report to the Senate ; this will 
afibrd a ready opportunity of mtroducing any modifications 
which may be thought desirable. 

H. L. 



II. THE LAW TRIPOS. 

Amono the various alterations which have been made in 
the Uniyersitj Examinations, there is probably none which 
promises to produce more immediate benefit than that which 
relates to the Law Degree. 

PreTiously to the present year the examination for this 
degree was confined to a smgle subject, viz. the Roman Law. 
But however valuable an acquaintance with the Corpus Juris 
may be as an auxiliary to other le^il learning, still the 
student whose labours nave been confined to this subject, 
will remain a stran^r even to the rudiments of knowledge 
which is indispensable in every vocation connected with the 
Law. 

In order to remedy this very obvious defect, the Law 
Examination will for the Aiture extend to the elements of 
English and of International, as well as of Roman Law. 
Considering the facilities for the acquisition of legal know^ 
ledge which the University offers to students, by means of its 
Public Library and courses of lectures, not merely on law but 
on kindred subjects also, it is probable that preparation for 
this degree wiU^ at no distant period, be recognised as the 
best introduction to the systematic study of the English Law. 

Nor, should this anticipation prove correct, is there any 
danger that the influence of the Law Tripos will interfere 
with those studies to which the highest TJniversity distinc- 
tions have hitherto been awarded. The Senate has, wisely, 
as we think, provided that a Bachelor of Arts who has taken 
honors in any of the examinations for the B.A. degree may 
become a candidate for the LL,B. degree at the next subse- 
quent examination, which according to existing regulations 
will take place nearly a year afiker the B.A. degree. Those 
undergraduates therefore who, though they may be desirous 
of ultimately pursuing the study of the Law, wish in the first 
place to devote themselves to mathematical or classical studies, 
with the view of obtaining a high place upon one or both of 
the principal triposes, may postpone their legal studies until 
they have taken the B.A. degree. Whilst, on the other 
hand, those who consider that their prospect of gaining 
a good place upon either the mathematical or classical tripos, 
is too Slight to justify them in devoting three years to the 
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pursuit of this object, may, immediately after the passing the 
^ Little^ " examination, enter upon a course of reading for 
the LL.fi. degree. This will afford them more than a year 
and a half for preparation; and they therefore cannot justly 
object to being placed in competition with Bachelors of Arts 
who haye taken that degree less than a year preyiously, and 
whose time before taking that degree must be su]^posed to 
haye been folly occupied with the subjects to which it relates. 
But the adyanta^s which may be expected to flow from 
die change that has been made, are not, in our opinion, limited 
to improyements in the studies of the Uniyersi^. The most 
enligntened Law reformers of the day haye long arriyed at 
the conclusion, that without an improyed system of legal 
education, no effectual progress can be made m reducing the 
yast mass of English Law to order, or eyen in preyenting it 
from becoming yet more chaotic than at present. SFow what can 
be more propitious to the studj of the Law than that it should 
be pursued m conjunction with other branches of leamii^? 
Sciences mutually promote and assist each other. System 
and arrangement are common to all: and therefore none 
can flourish in frill perfection if cultiyated onl^ apart from the 
rest. The classical work of Blackstone, which lias rendered 
inyaluable service to English law, is due to the establish- 
ment of the Vinerian professorship in the Uniyersity of Oxford: 
it 'may not be too much to hope that a scientific school 
of English jurists will be produced by the much greater en- 
couragement now offered to legal learning by the University 
of Cambridge. 

W. L. B. 

[The English diaputationB which now fonn part of the Examination for 
Hononra in Law were held for the first time on the 39th and soth of NoTember 
last ; they were conducted hj the Regius Professor and the other Examiners, 
and were considered to have been yeir satis&ctory. The method of proceeding 
is this : the Candidate begins by reamng an English Essay on a subject giten 
him by the Professor : questions are then put to him rdating to it. After- 
wards a disputation takes place on some point of law which the Candidate has 
selected for discussion with the approval of the Regius Professor. The dispu- 
tation must occupy an hour at least ; it is conduct^ in public] 



in. INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the Examination for 
the Indian appointments has come into the hands of the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

The |»rinciple on which this scheme was based was most 
sound, the object of its framers was to obtain the ablest and 
most highly educated men thej could for the Indian appoint* 
ments. Thej meant therefore to regard knowledge less for 
the immediate use to which it might be put than as a cri* 
tenon of its possessor's grasp of mind and distinctness of 
thought ; they knew that if the metal were of the best de- 
scription and well wrought, it could be easily fashioned into 
the instrument wanted, and be tempered to take an edge of 
the requisite fineness. They very wisely therefore gave no 
great prominence to Oriental lanmiages or similar subjects 
which might seem to bear on the duties the successful candi- 
dates would have to Mfil. If they had done so they would 
have got men nurtured on worse intellectual fare and so more 
stunted in their mental growth, for no one will contend that 
Oriental scholarship affords a j^ood liberal education; and, 
what would have been at once mtal to their plan, instead of 
being able to draw for their candidates upon all the educated 
youm in Britain not better provided for, they would have 
had to make their choice from among some few whose parents 
had destined them foi: this Examination from their early 
youth, and had been content to risk all their children's pros- 
pects upon this single venture ; for if one thus educated had 
missed an appointment, he would have found himself stuffed 
with an unsaleable commodity, and fit for nothing whatever. 

The general idea of the Examination then was a good 
one ; but so complicated a machine could not have been ex- 
pected to work quite smoothly all at once; some wheels would 
be sure to be not quite accurately centered, and a good deal 
of adjustment would be necessary to make it act with pre* 
cision. 

And in fact in the very first Examination several defects 
became apparent ; but so long as the matter was in the hands 
of Mr Vernon Smith, there was no hope of getting any atten- 
tion paid to representations ; he was not aware of the delicacy 
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of the process he had in some degree to superintend. Ex- 
amining appeared to him as straightforward a proceeding as 
govemmg an island did to Sancho Panza ; and the solutions 
which he suggested to some of the difficulties might have 
been put in the mouth of that sapient personage. 

Tne system of Examining by marks, which ^w up 
originally at Cambridge, is now brought into something like 
scientific method, and certain principles are well established 
as a basis of proceeding. The views of the Civil Service 
Commissioners on these points, as far as may be gathered 
from their papers and reports, are most satis&ctoir; and there- 
is therefore eveiy reason to hope that the detects in this 
scheme of Examination, which have prevented people here 
from feeling full confidence in it, will soon be removea. 

While the Examination was in the hands of the Board of 
Control, complaints were justly made that the papers were set 
without any consultation of one Examiner witn another, and 
that there was no general understanding as to the standard by 
which marks were assigned. No objection, on this score, can 
be brought against the Examination of July last, but the old 
defects arising from the regulations, which the Commissioners 
did not feel memselves at liberly to alter on a short notice, 
were as conspicuous as ever, and their effects were clearly be- 
ginning to tell. 

It is now quite obvious that the present system is such as 
practically to put all those who have given an^ large portion 
of their time to Mathematics and Physical Science, at a very 
great disadvantage. 

In the scheme. Classics and English stand for 1500 marks 
each, and Mathematics for 1000 marks. Now the term Ma- 
thematics is used, in its Cambridge sense, so as to include 
Natural Philosophy ; and, judging from the value of the sub- 
jects comprised and the time necessary to master them, this 
inequality seems somewhat excessive. But in practice Ma- 
thematics do not even yield the proportion of marks which 
they were intended to give. For while three-fourths of the 
full marks may be got in the Classical subjects, in modem 
languages, and in Imglish literature, there have been, since 
this scheme was adopted, but one or two instances of candi- 
dates obtaining more than half the marks in Mathematics ; 
and in some Examinations not more tiian two-fifths were ob- 
tained by any one ; while persons, whose knowledge of the 
subject was considerable, obtained so few that they would 
have been better off if they had devoted the two months 
which they had given to get their Mathematics into order for 
the Exammation, to hurrying through some new subject of a 
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more prodttctive kind. Only one wrangler seems to have pre- 
sented himself at the late Examination ; he was pretty easil j 
successful, but Mathematics, the subject in which his powers 
had been most brought out, onlj yielded him one^fiftii of his 
entire marks. Indeed it has now come to be so well under- 
stood that for this Examination Mathematics do not *'pay;" 
that Tutors feel bound to warn their Pupils that they must 
depend on other subjects for success; and Mathematicians 
have been so repelled that, on the late occasion, out of seventy- 
five Candidates, there were only seven who obtained the mini- 
mum of marks necessary for them to be reckoned at all, and 
only three of these were among the selected candidates. This 
shews that instead of the Examiners having before them tdl 
the young men of ability who would gladly get an Indian 
appointment, the area of selection is nearly confined to those 
whose studies have been directed to Literature rather than to 
Science. 

In the first of these Examinations, before it was seen how 
the system of marking would act, Cambridge supplied more 
candidates than Oxford ; whereas now Cambridge sends only 
one-third of the number that Oxford does. In fact the supply 
from Cambridge is thus almost cut off. Emerienoe shews that 
men who can get Fellowships will rarely think of India: 
hence the first half of the wranglers and the first class in the 
Classical Tripos are not available ; but the last half of the 
wranglers would supply men very suitable, and of a higher 
calibre than some whom the Government is now forced to 
take ; but this class is almost excluded, because the study to 
which they have devoted themselves is understood to go for 
nothing. 

The small account that is made of Mathematics is the 
more to be regretted, as it is the subject which least admits of 
that ^^cram" which is the disease attendant on competitive 
Examinations. The power of applying principles to the 
working of problems shows that a man's mind has not been a 
mere receptacle, giving out just what was put in, but that 
what he has learned has fructified and become his own, that 
he has in fact acquired a fresh power; while success in a paper 
of general literature shews mamly that the tutor has directed 
the ^upil skilfully to the proper articles in some Cyclopaedia 
of Biography, and to the likely passages in Shakespeare and 
Dryden. Indeed the fact that candidates were commonly 
recommended to resort for a month to suburban tutors to lie 
'^got up'' in history and literature, shews that a blot in this 
system of Examinations has been hit by persons who could 
turn it to account. 
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We how come to the cause of this scaaty return of the 
mathematical papers. We would by no means imply that the 
papers were ill judged ; on the contrary, on this last oocasion 
they seem to haye been set with great care in the hope of 
remedying the inequality which had been proved to exist 
From Hie nature of the subjects, papers in language and 
literature always are more productive than mathematical ones 
proportionally, and this should be borne in mind in assigning 
the marks to the subjects; a tolerable scholar will get credit 
for every passage given him to translate, but if a paper is to 
test the highest mathematicians there must be many questions 
in it altogether beyond the reading of those whose attainments 
are still very considerable. Moreover, the restriction of time 
bears harder on a mathematical man, because a serious. error 
will destroy the whole value of papers which have taken him 
long to write ; while in translation or composition, a mistake 
can hardly do more than spoil a single sentence. 

Again, a man who knows a language has it alwajB by him, 
he has not to prepare himself for examination, and can spend 
the last two montns very profitably upon English literature and 
moral Sciences, but a mathematician cannot do himself justice 
unless he has devoted this or a longer period to bringing his 
own subjects into a fit state for production. Like a lawyer he 
must refresh his memory firom books, but as with him also, the 
books would have no meaning to one who had not mastered 
the subject. This inequality of relative productiveness in 
different subjects is the great difiiculty of mixed examinations, 
in which the result depends on an aggregate of marks. Vari- 
ous plans of adiustment have been tried, such as limiting 
the number of questions to be done, and giving a certaii 
choice, but such complications introduce other inconveniences, 
and when the probable amount of the enor can be determined 
by experience, as may be done in the case before us, it is 
better to correct for it by increasing the number of marks in 
the required proportion. If, for instance, it* is found that 
1800 marks will generally secure an appointment, and that a 
degree of knowledge wmch in the judgment of experienced 
persons ought to advance a man one third of his way only- 
yields him 400 marks, then the total allotted to mathematics 
should be raised to 1500. It might also be desirable to app(»:- 
tion the total marks between pure and applied mathematics. 

It is worth observing, that we find practically that second* 
rate scholars come much nearer to first-rate ones in the marks 
got by their own subjects than is the case with mathematicians 
similarly related. Hence it follows that the inequality 
complained of operates more between second-rate men in the 
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different brancheB than between first-rate ones, and that 
therefore its most telling effect is to exalt persons of middling 
acquirements in literature over their mathematical compeers. 
This point is the more important because it is for the sifting 
of the second-rate men that we require to have our instrument 
in the most perfect order ; there will generally be no doubt 
about the men in the first half of the list, but it is very possi- 
ble that some by takine in many subjects may force them- 
selves into the latter half to the exclusion of those who may 
give an impression of greater ability and mental culture. 

At the late examination, Oxford sent in about three times 
ad many candidates as Cambridge, and the numbers of those 
who obtained appointments were the same in this proportion. 
The striking disparity in numbers arises partly firom what 
has been stated, and partly because many of the Fellowships 
at Oxford as they become vacant are absorbed to found Pro- 
fessorships, so that their able men are worse provided for than 
is the case with us. For the range of University men avail- 
able for this Examination varies as the difference between 
the number of men of fair attainments in a year and the 
average number of open Fellowships annually disposed of. 

This also explains the fact of tne Oxford candidates being 
of greater academical distinction than those fiom Cambridge. 
Of the three B.A.S firom Cambridge who were selected, one 
was the twenty-fourth wrangler of 1858, one stood at the 
head of the second class in the Classical Tripos in the same 
year, and one took an ordinary degree*. 

Among the nine successful Oxford candidates there were 
several first class men, and some who had obtained a double 
first class, the highest possible distinction. 

The success of Dublin Universily this year affords a further 
illustration of what we have said. Since there are no Fellow- 
ships there, answering the purpose of ours, the best men pre- 
sent themselves for the Indian appointments, and several of 
the candidates firom thence acquitted themselves in such a 
manner as to shew that they would have stood extremely 
high in our Triposes if they had been here. 

The necessity of some emoluments in the way of Fellow- 
ships to enable a University to produce men of high acquire- 
ment is well shewn by the case of Dublin. In the first year 
of the examination no candidates firom thence were success- 

* Since the above was written, one of the selected candidates has declined 
the appointment^ which has been g^ven to a Cambridge undergraduate, a scholar 
of Gaius CSollege;, who stood twen^-first on the list, and who was only eight 
marks behind the twentieth man. This gentleman did not take in mathematics, 
indeed of our four successful candidates only one did so. 
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fill, becauBe the necessary stimulus had not existed; now 
these appointments, acting as Fellowships, have infused into 
that University a life and vigour which is not the least 
satisfactory e£fect of the institution of these competitive Ex- 
aminations. 

Thus Dublin, and the other Universities ill supplied with 
emoluments, may be expected to stand well in these examina- 
tions, at the same time we may be very well contented with 
the degree of success which the Cambridge candidates ob- 
tained, and tutors mav be fully iustified in supposing that a 
second class man in the Classical Tripos, or if tne marks axe 
&irly adjusted, a wrangler, may with proper direction as to 
some subsidiary subjects, make sure of one of these appoint- 
ments. It was to be expected that the proportion of unauo- 
oessful candidates would be much less among those coming 
from Ireland than from England, because no one would come 
from Dublin without a eooa prospect of success, while persons 
in or near London could present themselves without expense, 
and many seem to have done so merely to gain experience, 
just as we have here a vast number of candidates for a single 
Universily Scholarship. If the Examination had taken place 
at Dublin, the list of those selected would probably nave 
remained unaltered, but we should have had many more Irish 
candidates and fewer English ones. 

The regulation that no marks in any 1>ranch not amount* 
ing to one*tenth of the whole number assigned to it be taken 
into account is applied unfairly to the department of Natural 
Science. This branch is assigned 500 marks, and the mini- 
mum is therefore set at fifty; but it contains five distinct sub- 
jects, and therefore a person might get nearly half the marks 
in Geology, for instance, and would not be allowed anything, 
while another who got fifty-one marks by a smattering of 
all the subjects, would be credited with the full amount. 
The undue weight which the Italian language and English 
literature (apart from English composition) have carried in 
the Examination might also be noticed, but there is every 
reason to hope that the Commissioners will succeed in putting 
the Examination on a thoroughly satisfactory footing, and 
that alterations in the scheme of marks will be announced in 
time to take effect in Julv next. 

We cannot help remarking that the result of these Exami- 
nations bears testimony in the most decided way to the value 
of classical studies as an instrument of education ; it disposes 
triumphantly of the old cavil with which some used to solace 
themselves that those who knew Latin and Greek knew 
nothing besides; we see from the marks here that the best 
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classical scholars are generally very distinguislied in English 
composition and literature, and have obtained high considera- 
tion for their knowledge of modem languages. The general 
proficiency of the few mathematicians who presented them- 
selves in this Examination is quite as striking. If we exa- 
mine a school we find the same thing, viz. that the boys 
who get prizes in Classics and Mathematics obtain them in 
modern languages and English subjects also, and when there 
is a purely English branch attached to a classical school, we 
find that the boys who learn Latin and Greek, beat in their 
own subjects such as History, Geography, &c. the boys who 
devote their whole time to these matters. 

Indeed the result of the more philosophical views as to 
education which have arisen firom the consideration which the 
subject has latelv received, has been most fiilly to establish 
the superiority of these subjects for an educational basis, and 
to shew that so &r firom their excluding other attainments, 
the having these affords a strong presumption that their 

Eossessor has many besides. The outcry against these studies 
as now dwindled to an occasional murmur firom some stranded 
representative of that immediate-utility school which is now 
fast ebbing out ; but by directing inquiry it has done this 
good, that the place which these studies formerly held in 
English education by prescription only, 'they now occupy on 
the surer ground of their well understood advantages. 

H. L. 
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IV. ON THE EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS BY 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

Fob many years past it haa been the custom of most of 
the old Pubhc Schools in this country to invite distinguished 
scholars from one or other of the Universities to conduct 
their annual Examinations. 

It seems exceedingly desirable that this excellent practice 
should be adopted by all Schools. But it is evidently impos- 
sible that the practice can become universal without some 
organised system for the appointment of Examiners. Old 
foundations indeed can and probably always will be able to 
induce competent men to undertake the office. Their funds 
enable them to offer a handsome fee, and the j^ition they 
deservedly hold in the country is such that it is thought a 
compliment to be asked to visit them in that capacity. In 
Proprietary Schools also it frequently happens that the ser- 
vices of a fiiend of some member of the Committee or of one 
of the masters can be obtained. Sometimes a ndighbourinff 
clergyman is able oad willing to take the task upon himseli. 
But it involves considerable labour and responsibility, and is 
not accompanied with the sort of icUxt that belongs to the 
same office at Harrow or Bugby. Hence, notwithstanding 
these resources, there is often great difficulty in procuring the 
assistance of a stranger. 

In private Schoob the difficulty is proportionally greater. 
And however willing the masters may be to submit their 
pupils to the ordeal of such a scrutiny, it is on the face of 
the matter as a general rule simply impossible. To say 
nothing of the fact that no one's private connexion, however 
large, could supply men year aner year whose attainments 
fitted them to ascertain and report upon the condition of a 
school, reasons will at once suggest themselves why examinar 
tions, conducted by gentlemen invited by the Head Master and 
responsible solely to him, will not be very searching or pro- 
ductive of great advantage to the boys. 

Is it not possible, however, to organise a system by which 
an opportunity may be given to Schools of obtaining the ser- 
vices of competent Examiners? Cannot the University help 
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us in this matter? The plan that suggests itself to me is 
somewhat as follows. That it be made known that the Syn- 
dicate for conducting local Examinations are ready to receive 
applications for Examiners of Schools. That a Head Master 
who wishes his boys to be examined under the auspices of 
the University should make formal application to the Syndi- 
cate a reasonable time, say two months, before the Examina-' 
tion is to take place, stating at the same time whether he 
desires it to be in Classics or Mathematics or both. That a 
B^port of the result be Aimished to the Syndicate, copies of 
which shall be sent to the Committee or Trustees (if any), 
and to the Head Master of the School. That these Beports 
be either published yeai-ly, or kept in some pubKc pkce, as 
the University Library, where they may be readily seen. 
That no Eeport be received by the Syndicate which is not 
founded on an examination of the whole School. 

The question that will at once arise is, where will Exami- 
ners be found? But the real difficulty appears to be absence 
of system, and not any lack of men duly qualified as well as 
willmg to undertake the duty. There must be many Mem- 
b^s of the Senate, resident in the University, who would not 
be indisposed to do it under proper conditions. Many too, 
living in different parts of the country, who would not unwil- 
lingly retufn to their old labours for a few days now and 
l^en. But no man can be expected to do so at the request of 
people of whom he knows nothing ; if again he happen to 
live in the neighbourhood of a School, or to be a mend oi 
some of the Governing Body, there may be very good reasons 
why he should decline the seat of judgment. For if he must 
address his Report to people among whom he lives, it is far 
from easy to mete out due measure of praise and blame with^- 
oat giving ofibnee. And there are other inducements to hold 
aloof. But it is quite another thing to appear as tl^ accredited 
envoy of the University, and make a Beport to the Syndicate. 
The position is more dignified, more unrestrained by personal 
considerations, and therefore more attractive in itself, as well 
as more likely both to ensure the satisfaction of the parties 
who invite the Examiner, and to gain the confidence of the 
public. Nor I conceive would there be any objection to the 
Muster of a School presenting the name of any gentleman able 
and willing to undertake the business at the same time that 
he makes the application, in case the Syndicate should think 
fit to appoint him. Of course he must be a member of the 
Senate, and it should be most clearly understood that the 
Syndicate have full liberty to accept the suggestion or .name 
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acme one eke widumt being expected to lender any leaaons. 
The point is not that Examinen should be total stnmgen, 
bat tnat theie should be some thiid party, a ^erfectlj compe- 
tent and disinterested autiliority, to wnom their acconnt is to 
be rendered. 

I think it will be seen by Grovemors and Committees, 
as well as Head Masters of Schools, that this plan is of great 
valne. It will supply them with a guarantee of efiBciencj 
far better calculated to gain public confidenee than any they 
can at present offer. And to priyate Schools it presents what 
really is to them the one thing needful. At this time it must 
be owned eyery man's hand is against them. How far they 
deserye this general reprobation I cannot say. Many I know 
to be utterly unworthy of confidence, in fact a public pest, 
but on the other hand I also know many priyate schoolmas- 
ters to be most worthy men and able teachers. At present 
these haye nothing to rely upon but the uncertain discernment 
of parents. Begmar and well-conducted Examinations with 
published Beports would soon separate the wheat from the 
tares. And whateyer raises the cnaracter and promotes the 
efficiency of priyate Schools must be accounted a public 
benefit ; for good or bad, it is clear that it will be a long time 
before we can do without them. 

Neither will this plan be unfiruitfiil of good to the Uni* 
yersities themselyes. It will familiarise them with the yiews 
and wants in regard to education of a class of people with 
whom they haye hitherto scarcely come in contact. Many 
lar^ schools rarely or neyer send a pupil to the Uniyersity. 
This I hold to be a bad thing. The presence of a few boys, 
eyen no more than one or two, who aspire to the highest 
education that can be got, raises the leyel of teaching through- 
out the school. And it might not seldom happen that the 
firiends of a promising boy would be encouraged to change 
his destination from commercial or official life to the church 
or the bar. Many fathers, whose means and position in the 
world would fully justify their sending their sons to College, 
forbear to do so from want of confidence in their own ju^-> 
ment and the adyice of some one they can trust. 

Before concluding this paper it may be well to remark 
that it is the duty of Examiners not merely to report upon the 
proficiency of the boys in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
out to speak particularly of their appearance and conduct, in 
short, the general tone of the school. On this indeed mainljr 
a fayourabk or un&yourable Judgment ought to be founded* 
It is true that in a well-taught school a certain standard of 
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excellence will generally be reached by the majority of boys, 
and there will probably be some who will rise above it, but 
if Examiners look to find this in every school on every occa* 
sion they will be disappointed. Tiie absence of boys of more 
than average powers, whose example and influence keeps up 
their companions to a certain jpoint, — ^for boys, like hounds, 
pcuJc a good deal— or other accidental circumstances, will some-* 
times prevent it. In particular this will occur in new schools. 
It takes a lone time to get a good staple. In schools com- 
posed chiefly oi boys intended for active life it is well-nigh 
impossible to get it at all. Their stay is so short, coming 
late and going early, that just when their master is gaining 
influence over them, and they are beginning to learn some- 
thing, it is time for them to leave school. If they came young 
enough one would not care. Something at any rate would be 
done between eight and fifteen. But as things go now, people 
often keep their boys in the nursery or at ladies' preparatory 
schools till eleven or twelve, and then they come oringing 
nothing with them but refractory and disobedient haoits, 
often, as I know from weary experience, scarcely able to read, 
much less spell. 

The condition "that no Beport be received which is not 
founded on on Examination of the whole School" should be 
firmly enforced. To see that the little boys and those of 
inferior ability are well attended to is the very head and front 
of an Examiner's duty. The mere adjudication of prizes is 
the most trifling part of it. 

It may be taken for granted, it is said, that where the 
cleverest boys are best taught, there the laglasts will be 
whipped up most sharply. Still a conscientious man will 
desire to ascertain for himself how backward the one as well 
as how forward the other may be, on the same principle as an 
accurate observer of the atmosphere watches the minimum as 
well as the Toaacimum of heat. He will frame his report at 
least as much on the data frimished by boys scantily endowed 
with the gifts of nature as by their abler companions. And 
it is satismctory to have explicit testimony tnat slow boys 
are not neglected. For after all there are iole teachers in the 
world of school-life, and the idlest will take some pains with 
a quick boy, if for no better reason than that he helps to 
teach the class. 

I will finish this paper by remarking that the opportunity 
might be taken of obtaining some valuable statistical informa- 
tion. A table might be required of something like the sub- 
joined form : 
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70SB1 or GLASS — . 



Name. 


Age. 


Gtmuou 


xnnoh* 


VooaMomo. 


Drawing. 


John Doe 
BicliardBoe 


17 
15 


Yes 

No 


Yes 
Yes 


No 

v:es 


Yes 

No 



A list of Latin, Greek, and English books in ordinary use in 
the class might be appended. The writing-master with the 
help of one or two boys from each class would do it with very 
little trouble. The results of these tables would be worth 
publishing with the Beports. 

T. M. 
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V. CLERICAL EDUCATION. 

PROPOSAL FOR A PASS EXAMINATION IN DIVINITY 

AND MORAL SCIENCE. 

It has been lon^ felt that there is a large proportion of those 
who take the orainary degree of B.A. with a view of entering 
H0I7 Orders, to whom the University might render more 
assistance with regard to the profession they have in view 
than it has hitherto done, and now that many changes are in 
progress in consequence of the new Statutes, it is well that 
serious attention should be directed to this matter. 

The (question is a difScult one, because the two main 
considerations tend in precisely opposite directions. On the 
one hand it is felt to be very desirable to give some special 
instruction to this class because there are some branches of 
their professional studies, Biblical exposition and English 
composition for instance, in which oral teaching and personal 
guidance are especially requisite, and because, moreover, manv 
would take a far greater mterest in studies bearing on their 
work in life than in those which seem to be only a prolonga* 
tion of their scholastic course. 

On the other hand, it is most true that it would have a 
very injurious and depressing effect on the students if they 
were to receive a purely theological education instead of a 
liberal one, and be plunged into questions of dogma and 
doctrine before their minds had been hardened enough to 
deal with them properly. 

It is a most valuable characteristic of our Ehiglish Church 
that h^ clergy are not set apart for their special office till they 
are fall-grown men, that in their youth they engage in the 
same studies, the same sports and pursuits, as others of the 
same age, and so bring to the final decision of the question of 
their profession some experience of the world and some know-^ 
ledge of themselves. Purely theological seminaries have their 
value, and may have great value as places of immediate 
preparation for ordination, but that our clergy should receive 
nom them all the education they get at that time of life when 
the mind is solidifying would be a monstrous evil ; it would 
tend more than anythmg to turn our clergy into an ecclesi- 
astical caste, and deprive them of all manly qualities and 
genial sympathies With their lay brethren. Our forefathers 

2—2 
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were wise in this, that they held theology to be the crowning 
height of a long course of studies not to be approached nntu 
men had learnt to walk surely over less difficult ground. 
Now we find it sometimes made the boast of institutions that 
they teach their students nothing not necessary for them to 
know, that is, nothing but what they must pass in to be 
ordained by the bishop. We find it almost regarded as a 
grievance that the Evangelists should have written in Greek, 
or at least that our prelates will not be contented with the 
English Version of the New Testament. 

It is most mischievous for men, bringing with them na 
distinct conceptions in any branch of learning^ and having, 
therefore, no criterion in their minds by which they can 
determine whether they thoroughly understand a difficult 
question or not, to be hurried through a course of theology, 
and to fancy themselves great divines. Such a training is 
found to produce inordinate conceit, and this, in the clerical 
profession, is sure to engender wild doctrine and extravagant 
pretensions. But the social effects of this early professional 
segregation in Theological Colleges are even worse than the 
intellectual ones ; narrowmindedness, and.class feeling, and the 
self-complacency arising from the low standard of a confined 
society, are its aeploraUe finits. 

It is well then for the University that she is fully alive 
to the dangers besetting the question upon this side. But it 
may be possible for students who are not very dull or ill-' 
prepared to compress their general education into the first 
five terms, and to apply the remaining four, — not indeed to 
subjects of dogmatic or doctrinal theolo^, — ^but to a more 
systematic training in those portions of divinily which we at 
present recognize as parts of a general education, and to the 
acquisition of some knowledge which, valuable to all, will 
be especially so to the clergy. Now that a Degree can be 
obtained in nine terms most of our Students wm have two 
years before them, in which to prepare for ordination, and 
so we should not consider our instruction with a direct refer- 
ence to the Bishop's examinations, but endeavour to put our 
young men in the way of pursuing their afternstudies by them- 
selves ; our business is, in fact, not to sow the soil, but so to 
dress it as to suit it for the crop which it is intended tuy 
bear. 

To give the discussion of this matter a practical turn, and 
to shew the sort of thin^ intended, it will be well to draw up 
a rough outline of a scheme for providing an education of 
the kind we contemplate ; it being understood that the details 
are t>nly introduced to make the outline more intelligible* 
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First, we must be clear as to the class of men with whom 
we mean to deaL It appears that at present about 260 men 
pass^ the Additional Subjects in the Previous Examination, 
which are required of Candidates for Honours ; of these about 
200 eventualfy take their Degrees in Honours, the remainder 
turn to the Ordinary Degree, and having already read nearty 
all the Mathematics requisite, are not fuHj employed for the 
rest of their time. The great majority of these are intended 
for Holy Orders, and would gladly aaopt a course of study 
which bore more particxQarly on their profession; besides 
these there are many who could readily pass the additional 
Examination, and would do so, if it were made, as we intend 
it should be, a necessary qualification for the proposed clerical 
course. 

Hence we might expect that about half of those who now 
proceed to the Ordinary B.A. degree, and this the abler half, 
would select a course such as we shall proceed to describe. 
It is no part of our plan to deal with the Candidates for 
Honours, and it is to be hoped that their number would 
remain undiminished ; for by following up a single branch of 
study far enough to obtain a place in one of the Triposes, they 
will obtain a better education than we pretend by this Scheme 
to offer. Neither should we admit tne idle or stupid men 
who can only just get through the ordinary subjects in nine 
terms, because their presence would injure the character of 
our Examination. 

- Before proceeding further we must consider the present 
Voluntary Theological Examination. This was established 
as an approximate solution of the difficulty now before us. It 
was not meant to be a comnulsory Examination, but to direct 
the reading of such of our students as after leaving us should 
devote themselves to preparation for Orders, and to afford 
them the stimulus of a slight honorary distinction; it has now 
become a Pass examination for which practically the Univer- 
sity gives no teaching. It is true that there are the Lec- 
tures of the Divinity Professors ; but the class we are dealing 
with do not resort to them to obtain preparation, they attend 
them in any term when they are tolerably at liberty, with 
little regard to whether the course is on the subjects for 
Honours, or for the Pass, or on that of the year in which they 
mean to present themselves. 

Our University career has been thus practically lengthened 
to four years for the Clergy ; and as the custom of resorting 
to private tuition for preparation for the so-called Voluntary 
Theological Examination has now become common, the ex- 
pence of a clmcal education as famished by the University 
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hu h&ca maieriiilly increMed. To obviate the delay, an 
Ezaminatioii at Eaater waa mtroduoed, the lesiilt <^ which 
has been that many of those who wish to peas it reside during 
the Lent Term, reading for it in a hnmed way, and under 
no discipliney because they can remove their names from the 
College boards. This Examination was meant for those who 
for some time previous to taking^ their degrees had occupied 
themselves with Theological subjects; but as a great many 
trust ^itirely for prenaration to the intervening period, a 
serious number of fiiuures^ and a vast amount of ^* cram," 
and that in a subject where this is an enormous evil, have 
been the result. Under the new arrangement the Examination 
which is to take place in the beginning of October will follow 
just as closely on the Degree in June, and the same evils 
will arise. Men will require some holiday after their Degree, 
and they cannot properly prepare themselves in two months ; 
thus they will be forcea to wait until the following Easter, 
and the effect of this system will still be to length^i our 
course by a year. 

We would commence then by abolishing the Theological 
Examination as far as the Pass men are concerned^ leaving 
the Theological Honour Tripos as at present. It is true that 
we thus take away an Examination affecting all, and replace 
it \xy a scheme which only provides for a particular dass; 
but it must be recollected that it was never intended that 
this Examination should be made compulsoiy at all, and that 
therefore the Theological Tripos will ao for the Honour men 
all that it was thought advisable to do for them when this 
examination was introduced. The inferior men who were 
forced into the Examination caused only inconvenience and 
scandal. It cannot be said that it is in any way a duty of 
the Universitj^ to the Church to provide a general Theological 
testing Examination. The solemn responsibility of deciding 
on the fitness for Holy Orders of those who come before them 
must always rest wiu the Bishops. This Examination in 
no wise relieves them of this, and rather hampers than assists 
tliem ; nothing of the kind exists at Oxford, and no want of 
it has ever been complained of by our prelates ; what they 
look to the Universities to orovide is a liberal education, the 
professional qualifications of the candidates are for iJiem to 
judge of. We propose then further l^at Students having 
mased both in the general and additional subjects of the 
Frevious ExaminaticHi should be allowed to obtain the B. A. 
De^liee by an Examination in the following subjects, 
which should take place towards the close of the Easter 
leim: 
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1. The Cheek Testament. Such a portion as the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and one or more Epistieer 
should be sekcted, and certain expository and iUostrative 
books should be named — such, for instance, as the Notes on 
the Parables and Miracles, by the Dean of Westminster, 
Paley 's HoraB Paulinas, and the Life and Works of St Paul, 
by Messrs Conybeare and Howson — ^with which the Candi- 
dates should be expected to shew an acquaintance as eluci- 
dating Ihe text. Dome introductoxy work might be named 
in addition. The Students should oe required to attend the 
ZiCctures of a Professor on some part of this subject for one 
term. Two papers at least would be required to be set in 
this subject 

2. The Historical Books of the Old Testament or JEcde^ 
siastical History. There would hardly be space for both 
these subjects. If a good Introduction to the Old Testament 
were published, the first would be preferable. The latter 
subject, if taken, might either be confined to the History of 
the Sreformation in England, or it might be made a variable 
subject, and such books selected as a portion of Milman^s 
Histoiy of Latin Christianity or Kanke's Histoiy of the Popes, 
or of the Beformation in Germany. 

3. Moral Philosophy, This subject, which should be 
made to occupy a considerable space, as being a very im- 
portant one for our purpose, will perhaps be best studied by 
reading an historical account of various opinions, and some 
treatise as well : for instance, the Master of Trinity's editions 
of Sir James Macintosh's Introduction to Moral Philosophy, 
and of Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature. 

4. Rhetoric. Some instruction in this branch of study, 
which is now much neglected, would be very valuable, if 
taken in connection with practice in composition, which 
should also be afforded ; a portion of Whateley's Bhetoric 
might be the book selected. The Students who select this 
Coarse should be put, for one Term, into the hands of one 
of the Divinity Professors for instruction in Composition. 
Some general observations on the subject might be given in 
the shape of a Ijecture or two to begin with; and each Student 
might be required to produce two or three or more short 
^Essays or Sermons during the Term, which he should read 
to the Professor, or submit to him for his criticism*. The 

* Hie amotuit of success whieh has attended the sermon classes established 
hy Mr Franksi to whom the acknoyrledgments of the University are most justly 
due^ shews that a want of something of this nature is felt by the Undergraduates, 
and encourages us to hope that a plan like that we have named would be prac- 
ticable an^ very beneficial. The staff of Divinity Professors will probably be 
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penonal inteiconne between the Diyinity Piofesflor and his 
cUtfs which would thna spring np would be most yalnable. 
Something like what is here pxoposed is done at Oxford. 

These subiects we are inclined to think sufficient for 
four Terms, if the standard required for the Ghreek Testa* 
ment subjects be tolerably high. We leave it as an open 
question, whether these Students should be relieved fiom 
obtaining the Professorial Certificate ; a knowledge of some 
Natural Science is most valuable to a Clergyman, but it is 
very desirable not to overload the Students with subjects 
or compulsory lectures. No doubt strong claims might be 
t forward on behalf of many other branches of study; 
t it must be recollected that we are not pretending to 
teach our Students all that they ought to luiow, for this 
would open to us a range of hopelessly large extent ; but it 
is our business to select what, at their time of life, with a 
year and a quarter to dispose of, it is most profitable for tiion 
to learn. 

It is believed that such an education would be truly a 
liberal one ; by which we mean, one that will elevate and im- 
prove the man, aa distinguished fiom the special instruction 
in his calling, which is to enable him to earn his livelihood: 
at the same time, both the mental culture and the positive 
knowledge which such a course would yield, would be espe* 
cial^ valuable to a Clergyman. 

The amount of Mathematics required in the Additional 
Examination at Little Go is more than an equivalent for that 
in the ordinary B.A. Examination. Against Hydrostatics, in 
the latter, there are to be set two books of Euclid in the for- 
mer; and the papers in Alffebra and Mechanics, in the former, 
are of a higher character wan those in the latter. 

It would follow, as a corollaiy to this scheme, that a place 
in the Theological Tripos shoula confer a degree on one who 
had passed the Additional Examination at his '^ Little-go." 

If any plan of this nature should be carried into effisct, it 
would probably happen that some particular Colleges would 
make it their especial care to provide the best possible in* 
struction in the branches of study comprised in this Ex- 
amination. 

The objection might then occur, that if such a Coll^ 
were to consist mainly of men of this class, all of about l£e 
same mental calibre engaged in the same studies, this College 
would become subject to some of the evils mention^ as h^ 
longing to Theological Seminaries. But we should be ready 

■trengthened l^ the eftahUshment of » Holseaa Profesionliip, and two Fro- 
fa w ow might if neoesMry join in conducting thii ooune of instruction. 
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vnth the reply, that as long as the Colleges hare the disposal 
of their emoluments, there will be in all a considerable nnm- 
'ber of Candidates for Honours ; men of ability who will keep 
up a certain catholicity in the studies of the place and pre- 
vent the evils attendant on a society consisting entirely of 
men of mediocre intellect ; and that the intercourse between 
the Undergraduates of different Colleges is quite sufficiently 
free to afford these Students of Divinity the good effect of 
that mixture with men of other pursuits, which is one of our 
great advantages. The Theological Seminaries, of which we 
so much disapprove, have been greatly encouraged, if not al* 
togeth^ called into existence, by the enforcing of our present 
Theological Examination on all Cambrid^ Candidates for 
Orders, and the consequently greater lengtn and difficulty of 
the road to ordination which the University presents. 

It should, however, be observed that the abolition of the 
present Pass Examination in Theology is by no means an 
essential part of the scheme here sketched out. The existing 

Sstem might be left as it is for the present; and as the 
ishops would probably admit to their Examinations for 
Holy Orders those who had obtained their Degree by the 
course proposed, without their having also passed the Theolo- 
;ical Examination, this would be an inaucement to many 
Itudents to proceed to their B.A. Degree in the way alove 
described. 

H* li. 
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VI. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

It is often asserted that the number of students at our 
Universities is not increasing proportionallj to the wealth 
and population of the country. The friends of the Univ^rsi* 
ties confess the fact and deplore it. Their enemies make it 
the ground of a charge agamst them, as if the check which 
has been put to the increase of students had been caused by 
some impediment in the Uniyersities themselves. No charge 
can be more unfounded than this. Those who are acquainted 
with the Universities and their Colleges must have seen, that 
they are not only willing but eager to educate ; and that thev 
are constantly on the watch to remove any obstacles which 
may hinder the influx of students, and to hold out increased 
inducements to the clever and diligent. Corresponding suc<f 
cess has not as yet followed our efforts. Causes, whidb the 
Uniyersities cannot control, have operated to keep down the 
ppmber of their students ; and those causes are not yet re- 
moved. 

We may find such causes without searching very deeply. 
In some degree the effect is due to the great attractions which 
commercial life offers. Trade and commerce are, in England, 
high roads to fortune. Their domain, too, has been rapidly 
extending of late years. Consequently they are absorbm^ a 
continually increasing number of the active-minded and m- 
telligent among our youth. And, since for success in them it 
is necessary that the special training required should be com- 
menced at an early age, the natural result is, that most of the 
sons of the upper section of our middle class are at once 
transferred from the school to the office, often with less edu- 
cation than is acquired by the child of the artizan at the 
National School, it is vain to look for any addition to our 
students from among those who are intended for business. 
However much we may reduce our demands on the pupils' 
time and the parents' pocket we cannot hope to rescue the 
young clerk from the grasp of the counting-house. 

A great cause of the comparative paucity of students at 
the Universities is the little encouragement given by the 
government of the country to high education. It has been 
the custom for the Ministers of the day to fill the government 
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offices with nominees of their supporters; often when such 
nominees were totally unfitted for the duties which they were 
to be called on to fulfil. The department, upon which the 
new comers were quartered, might report them as incompetent; 
still the Treasury, through its "Patronage Secretary," would 
remain inexorable, and might perhaps hmt the expediency of 
not criticizing too closely the quahty of the article, which 
parliamentary necessities had compelled the Ministry to accepts 
This ciistom is, happily, now givmg way before the pressure 
of public opinion ; and there are good hopes that our states* 
men, at least the younger ones, may before long cease to 
regard the civil service of the country as so poiuch capital to 
be placed at the disposal of the Ministry of the day, for the 
purpose of rewarding their partisans or conciliating their op* 
ponents. The impetus, which such an honest course on the 
part of a government, would give to education, cannot well be 
overrated. The borough politician, who wished to push his 
son into a government office, would soon learn that it must be 
done by educating, him and so fitting him for the post ; and 
not by tap**room oratory or the exercise of the screw upon a 
few dependent voters. After a few years the educational tone 
of the country would be raised, the benefits of the University 
would be more fully appreciated, and the number of p^*sons 
anxious to avail themselves of those benefits might tnen be 
expected to increase. 

Another cause, which has, perhaps, acted to keep down our 
numbers, is the exaggerated notions which some parents enter- 
tain of the expense which must be necessarily incurred by 
every student. Unacmiainted themselves with the prevalent 
state of things at a University, they draw hasty and erro- 
neous conclusions, as to the expenditure in which under- 
graduates usually indulge, from the few isolated cases of 
extravagance, waich find their way iuto the public journals. 
They do not reflect that it is only the exception which comes 
under their notice ; and that it generally does so, because it 
is an exception. The greater diffusion of information upon 
the internal state of our Universities, which is now takmg 
place, must do much to dissipate those false notions and to 
establish a truer estimate of the cost of a University educa- 
tion. The recent change too at Cambridge, by which the 
necessary residence for the B.A. degree has been limited to 
two years and three-quarters, will materially reduce this cost, 
and will, therefore, put a University education within the 
reach of a still greater number. In fact no student now need 
be deterred by the fear of expense. 

Again, there have recently sprung up throughout the 
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country some institationB of a qnasi-colleffiate character, where 
great advantages are promised to candidates for holj orders, 
and where, if common report speaks truly, stupidity is more 
leniently dealt with than it is at Oxford or Cambridge. To a 
man unconscious of Greek and somewhat weak in Latin the 
{>ro8pect of easily obtaining holy orders, which these institu- 
tions generally hold out, must be very attractive. He finds 
that success, for the most part, follows the completion of '' the 
course.'* He hears that '* plucking'' is rarely indulged in. 
Consequently he is induced to sacrifice learning to security, 
and to slip mto his profession by the smooth side-path thus 
opened to him. When he awakes to a consciousness of the 
mistake which he has committed, in thus depriving himself 
of all hope of attaining the distinction which the Lmiversity 
degree confers, it is too late to remedy his error. 

The work, which the Universities have recently under- 
taken, of testing the quality of the education given by the 
schools of the country, must, if properly met by the country 
itself, result in advancing higher education. To that work we 
may most hopefully look for an extension of the University at 
home as well as abroad, — ^in numbers as well as in influence. 
B^ means of these examinations each more intelligent boy 
will be singled out, and so will be stimulated to pursue those 
studies for which he has proved his aptitude. In the event of 
great ability being manifested the boy will be encouraged to 
enter upon a University course, by the reasonable expectation 
of obtaining some of the rewards, which the Colleges hold out 
to successful students. And thus we may hope to gather re^ 
cruits from all classes of the community. 

But the advocates of the system of ncm-gremial examina- 
tions, as they are called, must not confine themselves to ap- 
plauding the step which the Universities hav^ taken. We 
look to them for aid as well as for approbation. A most effec- 
tual way of rendering such aid will be by the establishment 
of prizes for the most successAil examinees at each centre of 
examination, and also by the institution of exhibitions tenable 
at either of the Universities, which may thus induce and en- 
able the prizemen to complete the education that they have so 
successfully begun. An association for collecting funds for 
such a purpose has already been formed at Brighton, and seems 
likely to be very successftil. If the example thus set be fol- 
lowed by the other centres, a University education will be 
brought within the reach of every clever boy throughout the 
kingdom. 

It is probable that those, who object to the step which the 
Universities have taken, as likely to cause the schoolmaster to 
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cultivate the minds of his more intelligent pnpils at the ex-* 
pense of their less gifted fellows, may oppose the proposed 
plan of exhibitions, as tending still more to devefope this 
special attendance and general neglect. The objection itself i» 
Bot worth very much \ since experience shews that where the 
teacher is attentive to the more clever boys, the more stupid 
ones are generally cared for. The examination system may 
make an idle schoolmaster give to a few boys the attention 
which, without such a system, they would give to none, but it 
will scarcely convert attention into neglect. And if it should 
be found to do so, the remedy is not very difficult. Let the 
conscientious schoolmaster, who feels that he is discharging 
bis duty to all his pupils, and suspects that his neighbour is 
more successful with his prize pupils in consequence of being 
less scrupulous, invite the Universities to enter upon the func- 
tion of ochool Inspection. Such a request from a few school-' 
masters, who wished to place their schools under University 
inspection, would probably induce the University to under- 
take the charge. This inspection would lead to the general 
character and tone of the school being satisfactorily tested, and 
to due credit being ^ven to the attentive and conscientious 
teacher, the less brilliant elements of whose character would 
thus receive their just reward; while the approval of the 
University Inspector would reassure parents, even though theii^ 
sons,, through want of ability, had failed in obtaining the cer-^ 
tificate which the University offers to the clever and indus- 
trious. A triennial inspection of each school would probably be' 
sufficient. It is unnecessary to dilate on the advantages which 
would accrue to the public and the schoolmasters from such a 
system. One only need be mentioned. What could be more 
advantageous to the efficient schoolmaster than to be able to- 
announce to the parents of his pupils, that not only was his^ 
successful training of the more clever boys proved by their 
success at the non-gremial examinations, but that his attention 
to the interests of the less intelligent was witnessed to in the 
report of aa Inspector, selected and commissioned by the 
University for that purpose? and what could be more satis- 
factonr to the parent than such an announcement? 

The Students of Law and Medicine form another class of 
persons who, in consequence of the recent changes, may be 
expected to avail themselves of the benefit of a University 
education. Such persons may, as has been mentioned, obtain 
the B.A. degree in two years and three-quarters. The Incor- 
porated Law Society remits two years fix)m the period of the 
Articles of a Solicitor's pupil, if that pupil have taken a de- 
gree at the University. Consequently the young man, who is 
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goine into a Solicitor's office, will lose no time by coming to 
the Univeroity, and will gain enormously in g^eneral know- 
ledge, social standing, and connexion. By entering at the age 
of 17, he may take his degree before he is 20, and will thus 
gain these advantages at a time of life when he would other* 
wise be a mere copying clerk in the office of his principal. 

At present the number of Medical Students at the Univer- 
sities is small, in spite of the high value which has always been 
placed on the University degrees in Medicine. Yet as the 
time of study has been shortened and the expense diminished, 
this high value ought to have some weight with medical 
students who wish to take a foremost rank in their profession. 
The subject of medical education in general as well as of the 
peculiar advantages which Cambridge holds out to medical 
students is, however, too large to be discussed in the present 
paper. It can be but thus hastily glanced at. 

One point more. At present the aid which the Colleges 
at Cambridge afford to students, in Scholarships and £i^- 
bitions, is considerable. It is probable too that the labours of 
the Cambridge University Commissioners will result in largely 
increasing this aid. Consequently any Student of ability and 
industry may fairly reckon upon obtaining some peconiai^ 
assistance from his Colle^. in fact, there will be no insti- 
tutions in England at which clever men may obtain education 
at so small a cost. 

A consideration of the points, suj^gested in the foregoing 
remarks, wiU conduce to the formation of a juster estimate of 
the causes which have operated to hinder the growth of the 
Universities; and will shew that so feu: from blame in the 
matter being attributable to those institutions themselves, they 
should receive credit for endeavours to further the education 
of the countiy and to extend their advantages as widely as 
possible. Whether our endeavours shall be successful or 
not, depends chiefly upon the country itself. We have opened 
the path ; others must send the travellers. 

W. M. C. 
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VII. UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 



THE MEETING OF THE GOVERNING BODIES. THE COLLEGES 

AND THE COMMISSIONERS. 

Before entering upon any account of the proceedings of 
tlie meeting of the Governing Bodies of the Colleges on the 
26th of October last, we must review the state of affairs which 
rendered such a demonstration necessary. 

The Act of Parliament by which the Commissioners were 
appointed gave the •Colleges power to frame Statutes up to 
January 1st, 1858, and enacted that if by that day these powers 
" shall not be exercised by any College, or not to such extent 
as the Commissioners may deem expedient ; and no Statute 
for effecting the objects of such powers, or no Statute which 
the Commissioners may deem sufficient for thatpurpose, shall 
be submitted by the Governing Body of such College, or the 
major part thereof, to the Commissioners, and approved of by 
lliem, then it should be lawful for the Commissioners to frame 
such Statutes as should appear to them to be expedient to 
effect certain objects mentioned. It was ftirther enacted that 
these Statutes should take effect, unless objected t6 by two- 
thirds of the Governing Body of such College. Many Colleges 
framed Statutes before the appointed time, and sent them to 
the Commissioners for approval. Meanwhile in June, 1857, 
the Commissioners sent to all the Colleges a paper of Provi- 
sions which they conceived to be generally applicable to all 
Colleges. 

These Ptovisions were not in accordance with the Eecom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners, which were based on 
a great mass of evidence, and embodied in their Report, which 
was presented to Parliament in the year 1852. Objections to 
these propositions were transmitted to the Commissioners by 
several of the Colleges ; but in the great majority of instances, 
if not in all, no notice beyond a mere acknowledgment was 
taken either of these or of the new Statutes which had in 
many cases been transmitted by the Colleges, until the end of 
December, 1857. At this time a circular was sent round to 
the Colleges to the effect that the Commissioners did not ap- 

Srove of the Statutes submitted to them. After the 1st of 
amiary, 1858, the Commissioners began to exercise the powers 
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granted to them in the clause to which we have referred, and 
sent, in the coarse of Easter Term last, Drafts of Statutes to 
Trinity Colle^ and St John's College which embodied the 
provisions which had met with so little favour. Inasmuch as 
some of the principal features of the scheme proposed bj the 
Commissioners shewed that it was their intention to apply the 
same principles to the Colleges generally ; the several Grovem- 
ing Bodies found themselves dSriven to adopt some means o£ 
strengthening each other by a common expression of oj)inion. 

A requisition for a M!eetin^ to consider those points in 
these Statutes, which seemed to De intended for general appli<' 
cation, was drawn up in July last, and presented to the Vice^ 
Chancellor. Such a Meeting was in consequence called on the 
26th of October in the Arts School, and was very numerously 
attended both by resident and non-resident Fellows. 

The Qhair was taken by the Master o£St Catharine's, not» 
as he stated, in his capacitor of Vice-Chancellor, but as the 
Head of one of the Gk)vemmg Bodies ; it was owing to the 
admirable judgment of the Chairman, and his readiness in 
resolving the points referred to him, that the general result of 
this Meeting was so satisfactory. 

The first Besolution was moved by the Master of Trinity 
College, and seconded by Professor Adams of Pembroke 
College. It was to this effect : 

''That the system of electing to vacant Fellowships (with 
occasional exceptions from among the members of each College) 
having confessedly worked in a satis&ctory manner, it is inexpe- 
dient that the proposition of the Cambridge University Commis- 
sioners for opening the Fellowships in every College to competition 
to all graduates in the University should be adopted." 

The following Amendment was moved by Mr Phear o£ 
Clare College, and seconded by Mr Liveing of St John's 
College : 

''That this meeting disapproves of the proposed statutes by 
which each CoUege is required to institute a special Examination 
for Fellowships, and to elect mainly according to the result of sudi 
Examination, but desires to see aU statutable restrictions on elec- 
tion for Fellowships removed, and the practice of opening Fellow- 
ships to all Collies further extended." 

This point of disposing of the Fellowships by special 
College Examinations, was among the provisions whicn the 
Commissioners had proposed for general adoption, and it 
formed the main feature of their soieme on this head. As 
those who put forward the amendment joined in condemning 
this proposal, and the supporters of the resolution did not 
appear to wish any College to be restricted to its own body iit 
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the choice of Fellows, there was no difference between the 
parties on the gist of the matter. And so, after the mover and 
seconder of the Resolution had touched briefly on the argu- 
ments on their side implying that they supposed them to be 
familiar to all present, and the Amendment nad been proposed, 
the field of discussion was reduced to very narrow limits. 
Mr Phear offered to withdraw his amendment, if the preamble 
to the Resolution, referring to the present system and which it 
was contended upheld the restriction of the Trinity Fellow- 
ships to the Scholars were also withdrawn. The mover of 
the Resolution having declined to do so, the Amendment and 
Resolution were put, and the latter was carried by a very large 
majority. 

The next Resolution which was moved by the Master of 
St John's College, and seconded by Professor Sedgwick, was 

" That it is inexpedient that the proposition of the Cambridge 
University Commissioners, providing that every Fellow shall 
vacate his Fellowship at the end of ten years after attaining the 
full standing of M.A., except in certain specific cases, should be 
adopted." 

Mr Davies of Trinity College said, that he had intended 
to move an Amendment in these terms : 

^' That this meeting, while disapproving of some points in the 
statutes proposed by the Commissioners concerning the tenure of 
Fellowships, is not prepared to oppose every scheme which in- 
volves the principle of terminable Fellowships." 

But that he forbore to do so on the understanding that the 
Resolution only condemned the particular scheme of the Com- 
missioners. 

The Amendment was however afterwards moved by Mr 
Roby of St John's College, and seconded by Mr Besant of 
St John's College, and Withdrawn by consent on the under- 
standing expressed by Mr Davies. 

Nearly lour hours were occupied in the discussion of thes^ 
Resolutions, which were those which excited the most general 
interest, and after they were passed a large number of persons 
withdrew, and the attendance grew gradually thinner as the 
business advanced. A motion of adjournment was made at 
this period, but was not carried. 

Mr Todhunter of St John's College moved the following 
Resolution, which was seconded by the Master of Jesus College: 

''That any tax upon the- distributable income of the Colleges 
for University purposes as proposed by the University Commis- 
sioners would be highly objectionable." 

In the discussion which ensued, the Masters of Trinity 
and St John's Colleges and of Trinity Hall, Mr Martin of 
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Trinity College^ Mr Liveing, Mr Roby, and Mr Besaat of 
St John's College, and many othanet, expressed themselves 
in favour of oontributions being made by the Colleges for 
Unirersitr purposes, although in many cases objections were 
made to the plan proposed (viz. that each College should con- 
tribute 5 per cent, of its divisible revenues), more particularly 
on the point of there being no provision for giving those 
who contributed the funds any control over the application 
of them. Mr Campion of Queens' College objected to the 
principle of the scheme, and maintained the practicability of 
raising the funds required in another way. It was suggested 
in the course of the discussion, that as the matter bore in a 
different manner upon different Colleges, it should be left to 
the separate bodies to deal with, and that the meeting should 
abstain from expressing any opinion on the point; indeed 
there seemed at one moment to be a feeling in fiivour of the 
withdrawal of the Besolution ; it was however put and carried. 
It was then moved by Mr T. T. Perowne of Corpus 
Christi College, and seconded by Mr 6. Williams of King'a 
College, 

** That this meeting, having regard to certain proposals of the 
Commissioners affecting the religious character of the Colleges, 
earnestly deprecates any measures which would tend to impair 
the eyisting connexion between the Colleges and the Church of 
Bagland" 

It was pointed out that the provision in the draft statutea, 
by which any undergraduate stating himself not to be a mem- 
ber of the Church of England would obtain a statutable 
exemption from attending the College Chapel^ was that espe- 
cially referred to. It was felt by many that the case of axBr 
senters might safely be left, with oth^r matters of discipline, 
to the Colfege authorities, who would not be likely to deal 
unreasonably with dissenters whom they had admitted, and 
that practical evils would result from the presence of such 
a clause. The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

It was then resolved to request the Vice-Chancellor to 
transmit copies of the Eesolutions to the Commissioners ; and 
in conclusion, a vote of thanks to the Chairman for the ad- 
mirable manner in which he had presided over the meeting 
was carried with the most warm and general applause. 

In this brief account of this important meeting we have 
not attempted to give any idea of thfe speeches. The reports 
of them that have oeen published are so meagre and imperfect 
that they convey a very incorrect impression of what took 
place. 

The proposals of the Commissioners with respect to the 
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mode of electing to Fellowships, and tlie limitation of the 
t^rni of tenure, nad been so Mly discussed both in print and 
by the several bodies, that the speakers took it for granted 
that all present were in possession of the principal arguments 
on both sides. 

The most striking feature of the discussion was the general 
moderation observed in speaking of the proceedings of Uie 
Commissioners. It was general^ felt that the occasion was 
a serious one, that it was intended to be produetiye of piuo- 
tical results, and that it was the duty of all rather to assuage 
than increase the irritation, which bad been caused, partly, 
perhaps, by the tone of some communications, but more from 
the want of conversance with the present state of the Univer- 
sity, which the Commissioners are thought to have shewn. 

A most satis&ctorj result of this meeting was the dis^ 
oovery whidi all parties made, that they were much nearer 
togetner than they had fancied, indeed when the little mis- 
understandings of what one and the other meant had been 
cleared away, it was found that a broad space was laid open 
on which all could stand alike. This might indeed have been 
hoped and expected when all parties had in view the same 
object, the increasing of the efficiency of the University in 
the country, and the extension of its connexion. All interests 
existing in 1856 are protected by the Act of Parliament, and 
the Commissioners propose to widen the range of protection, 
80 that no individual interests are involved, and no one can 
possibly impute selfish motives to one party or the other. 

The general results to which the proceedings at this meet- 
ing pointed were, the removal of all restrictions on the elec- 
tion of Fellows, leaving each College at liberty to use its 
discretion as to the mode of selection, and the leaving of a 
considerable variety in the mode of tenure of the fellowships. 

This difficult question of tenure is one on which much 
ihou^t has been expended here; and the plan of imiform 
termmability proposed by the Cojnmissioners is not even an 

S^pnDximate solution. Besides its other defects, it would, as 
e Master of 8t John's observed, put us at a great dis- 
advaaitage in comparison with Oxford in point of attraction 
to the abler men, because there the old tenure has been 
maintained. 

In the death of the late Dean of Ely, whom all join in 
lamenting, the Commissioners have lost one of the very few 
of their number who had ever had any practical knowledge 
of College work. It appears n<:^ as yet to have been found 
possible to supply his place by one who should possess this 
crnaliiication. 

3—2 
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This is unfortunate, because the Commissioners wishing, 
as we believe, to bring about the same result as we all desire, 
could hardly have found themselves without a thorough sup- 
porter on their main propositions, if they had had amongst 
them some who had lately lived and worked with us — ^who 
had been familiar with the many changes which the last ten 
years have witnessed in our system, and with the phases 
through which the opinion of practical men has passed on 
University questions. 

Improvements and operations have, to some extent, been 
paralyzed, since the appomtment of the Commission placed the 
Universitj^ in a position of uncertain expectation. Seeing then 
the quantity otwork which the Commissioners have before 
them, and the small proportion of them who can spare much 
time or attention to the matter, we feel that it would contribute 
much to the speedy termination of this condition if an additional 
.Secretary could be appointed, thus raising the working staff 
to the strength thought requisite in the case of Oxford. Such 
an addition might be made the means of affording the Com- 
missioners that information which they cannot be expected to 
possess; and the occurrence of those marks of imperfect appre- 
hension of our case which have been sometimes apparent in 
their communications, — producing much the same impression 
here as the directions of a board of Admiralty drawn out by 
a landsman would do on a sea-captain, — ^would thus be ob- 
viated, and that confidence and ^ood feeling between the 
Colleges and the Commissioners, which we are all so anxious 
to bring about, would probably soon be established, with the 
most happy results to tne public and the University. 

THE RECENT CHANGES IN THE MODE OF PBOCEEDING TO 

DEGREES IN ARTS. 

Bt the new Statutes which received the assent of her 
Maiesty in Council in August last, it is made necessary to 
reside during at least two-mirds of any term in order to keep 
it, and some changes have been made in the time of be- 
ginning and ending of the Michaelmas and Easter Terms. 
The former now begins on the 1st of October, and ends on 
the 16tb of December : the latter begins on the Friday after 
Easter Dav, and lasts until the Friday after the Magna 
Comitia, which are held on the last Tuesday but one in June^ 

Nine terms of residence are required for the degree of B. A. : 
it makes no difference in the number requisite whether a 
person commences residence in the October term or in any 
other term — thus the distinction of "Bye-Term men" no 
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longer exists, and there Is no advantage in being entered in 
Term time. 

In consequence of these alterations, changes have befsn 
made in the times of Examination for the B.A. degree. After 
January next, there will no lon^r be an Examination for the 
Ordinary Degree at that time of the year. 

There wul be in every term an Examination for the 
Ordinary B.A. degree on the Thursday before the end of the 
first two-thirds of the term. It is expected that the great 
majority of Candidates will present themselves at the Exami- 
nanon m the Easter Term, and at that only will those ap« 
proved be arranged in four Classes. 

No alteration has been made in the times at which the 
Examinations for Honors are held. The Mathematical and 
Classical Triposes take plftce as hitherto in January and 
February respectively. The effect of these regulations is, 
that a person commencing residence in October 1858, should 
present himself for the Previous Examination (*' Little Go '*) 
in the Lent Term of 1860, and might take his Ordinary Degree 
in the Easter Term of 1861* 

If he wished to be a candidate for Honors, he wotdd have 
to wait until the beginning of 1862, though he would not be 
obliged to reside alter he had kept nine terms. Hence it 
follows that a person intending to present himself for Honors 
would obtain nis degree in the shortest time by commencing 
residence at the beginning of the Lent Term : he would have 
to present himself for the Previous Examination with those 
who came into residence in the previous Michaelmas Term. 

It may be mentioned that all candidates for Honors in 
the Mathematical, Classical, and Law Triposes must pass an 
Additional Examination^ at the "Little Gro," iii Euclid, Bks, 
4 and 6 ; Algebra, including Quadratic Equations and Batio 
and Proportion ; and Elementary Mechanics. 

A person commencing residence in the Easter Term would 
be examined for his " Little Go" in his second Lent Term: 
he might take his ordinary B.A. degree after nine terms 
residence : if he wished to take Honors he would, as hitherto, 
be allowed a certain choice as to the time of presenting him- 
self. 

Bachelors of Arts upon admission become merelj^ Bache- 
lors designate, and are not entitled to the fiill privileges of 
their degree until their inauguration, which takes place in 
every year, on the second day of the Easter Term, when their 
names will be arranged in order as follows : 
Wranglers. 
The first class of the Classical Tripos. 
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Senior Optimes. 

The second class of the Classical Tripos. 

Junior Optimes. 

The tiiira class of the Olasmcal Tripos. 

The classes for Ordinaiy Degrees in June in their order. 

Students admitted at other times. 
It will be observed that thns those who take Ordinary 
Degrees in June are inferior in point of seniority to those yrho 
take Honors in the following Jannaiy. 

The degree of M.A. can be taken after three years from 
inauguration. 

£nportant changes have also been made with respect to 
the moae of obtaining a vote in the Senate. 

A University Begister of Voters will henceforth be kept, 
upon which members of the Senate may be enrolled without 
necessarily retaining their names on the boards of any College, 
on the payment of an annual sum : but those whose names 
are on, or may hereafter be placed upon, the boards of a Col- 
lege, will have the same privileges in respect of voting as 
heretofore, the necessary payments being made in their behalf 
by the College. 

Persons who have been created, and have removed their 
names from the boards of their College, may either replace 
them or put them directly on the Begister upon the payment 
of a small sum for every year during which their names have 
been off the boards. They will thus obtain a vote in the 
Senate without anv further residence. 

Persons who have not yet completed their Degrees by 
creation, may be created without personal attendance at the 
maffna comitta of 1859, or any subsequent year, on application 
being made to the Registrary for that purpose. 

THE BEGENT CHANGES WITH RESPECT TO PBOCEEDmG 

TO DBGBBES IN LAW. 

The following paper embodying the results of the late 
regulations with regard to Law Degrees and Law Studies has 
been lately put forth. 

1. Every Candidate for a Law degree must be in his 
ninth term's residence before he can present himself for the 
final Examination. 

2. Every Candidate for a Law degree must first pass the 
general Previous Examination ; and in order to be a Candi- 
date for Honors in Law, he must also pass in the Additional 
Subjects required of all Candidates for Honors. 

o. Every Candidate for a Law degree, not being pre- 
viously a Bachelor of Arts, must at the time of proceedmg to 
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his degree produce a certificate of having attended the Leo* 
tores of the Begins Professor of Laws aaring two terms at 
least, or the Lectures of the Begius Professor of Law during 
one term, and the Lectures of the Downing Professor of Law 
during one term, at some time after three terms' residence. 

4. If not a Candidate for Honors, he must also produce 
the Professorial Certificate required of all students not Candi- 
dates for Honors. 

5. The examinations for the Law degree are held towards 
the close of the Easter term, and on the day immediately 
succeeding the last daj of Michaelmas term ; at the latter 
only can Honors be obtained. 

6. In addition to the examinations in writing at each of 
the above periods, Students in Law are examined vivd voce^ 
according to the following scheme : 

1 st. The exercise shall be kept by the Candidates for Honors 
in the Michaelmas term immediately preceding the Examination 
in December. 

2ndly. The subject for the English Thesis shall be the same 
for all the Candidates, and shall be selected hj the Begius Pro- 
fessor of Laws, bearing upon the history of the Boman or English 
Law or upon General Jurisprudence. 

3rdly. The subject so selected shall be announced during the 
Easter term preceding the time for holding the Oeneral Exami* 
nation. 

4thly. Each Candidate may select for himself the particular 
question or subject for the vivd voce discussion, which question or 
subject shall be of a more technical nature than the subject for a 
thesis. 

5thly. The question so selected must be sent to the Begins 
Professor of Laws for his approval in the course of the term 
preceding that in which the exercise is to be kept. 

6thly. As regards the Students not Ccmaidatee for Honors 
their vivd voce examination shall be held immediately after the 
written one, in two out of the list of subjects prescribed for that 
course, one of which shall be the Boman Law (of which transla- 
tion of passages from the Institutes of Justinian shall form part), 
the other English Law as contained in those portions of Warren's 
Blackstone, that may be prescribed for the examination. 

7. The first degree to which Students in Law will be 
admitted is that of LL.B., the second is that of Master of 
Laws, the stcUus of which is the same as that of Master of Arts 
in respect of voting in the Senate and all other privileges. 

8. The degree of LL.B. can be taken at any Congre- 
gation, but persons admitted on the last Saturday in January, 
or on the Saturday before the Commencement in June, will 
avoid the payment of additional fees. 
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9. Students in Law who have kept their exercises before 
the Ist of January, 1858, are at once admissible without 
further examination to the degree of LL.B. on providing 
themselves with the usual Certificate of having performed 
their exercises, for which thej should apply to the Begins 
Professor of Laws. 

N.B. The Professorial Certificate required by the Qrace of 
the Senate of October 31, 1848, must be presented at the time of 
taking the degree, by all such Students, if their names have not 
appeiwed in the First Class of the Civil Law Classes. 

10. Bachelors of Laws who were admitted to their 
degree prior to the 1st of January, 1858, can proceed to the 
degree of Master of Laws rwhether they have retained their 
names on the Boards of a College or not), at the expiration 
of three years from the date of their admission. 

11. Bachelors of Laws admitted subsequent to the 1st 
of January, 1858, are admissible to the degree of Master of 
Laws at tne expiration of three years from the date of their 
inauguration as LL.B., which takes place on the second 
day of the Easter Term next after their admission as Bache- 
lors designate of Laws. 

12. Any Bachelor of Arts can be admitted to the degree 
of LL.B., or if of three years' standing from his *iuaugura- 
tion as B.A., to the de^ee of LL.M. on passing the eicami* 
nation for the ordinary Law degree. 

13. Any Master of Arts can proceed to the degree of 
Master of Laws on passing the examinations for the ordinary 
Law degrees. 

14. Bachelors of Laws whose degree is of prior date to 
August 1, 1858, may proceed to the degree of Doctor of Laws 
when they are of six years' standing on the performance of 
pne exercise in English. 

15. Masters of Laws will be enabled to proceed to the 
degree of Doctor of Laws at the expiration of nve years irom 
the date of their creation on the performance of one exercise 
in English. 

16. Bachelors of Arts who have graduated in Htmors may 
present themselves as Candidates for Honors in Law in the 
December Examination of the year subsequent to that in 
which they would have had to present themselves if they had 
graduated directly in Law, and may take the degree of LL.B.on 
passing the examination without attending Professors' Lectures. 

Gentlemen wishing to proceed in Law should communicate 
with the Begius Professor at Trinity Hail, as soon as possible 
after the completion of their third term's residence. 

Liformation respecting the times of Examination and the 
Subjects will be found in the Cambridge Calendar. 
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EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS NOT MEMBERS OF THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

KBQULATioys for the Year 1858 concerning the Examination of 
Students who are not Members of the University. 

There will be two Examinations, commencing on Tuesday, De- 
cember 14, 1858; one for Students who are under 16 jears of age, 
and the other for Students who are under 18 years of age. 

Students will be examined in such places as the Syndics^ ap- 
pointed by the University, may determine. 

After each Examination tiie names of the Students who pass 
with credit will be placed alphabetically in three honor classes, and 
the names of those who pass to the satis&ction of the Examiners, 
yet not so as to deserve honors, will be placed alphabetically in 
a fourth dasa After the name of every Student will be added his 
place of residfflice, and the school (if any) from which he comes to 
attend the Examination. 

In determining the classes, account will be taken of every part 
of the Examination; but no credit will be given for knowledge 
in any subject^ imless the Student shows enoi:^ to satisfy the Ex- 
aminers in that subject Begard will be paid to the handwriting 
and c^^elling throughout the Examinations. 

The Students who pass with credit, or satisfy the Examinera, 
will also be entitled to receive Certificates to that effect. Every 
Certificate will specify the subjects in which the Student has passed 
with credit^ or satisfied the Examiners, and the class in which his 
name is placed. 

Every one, admitted to Examination, will be required to pay a 
fee of twenty shillings. 

Examincttion of Students who are under 16 years of age. 

Students must be under 16 years of age on the day when the 
Examination begins. 

Paet I. Pbeuminary. 

Every Student will be required to satisfy the Examiners in 
1. Beading aloud a passage fix>m some standard English prose 
author. — 2. Writing from dictation. — 3. The analysis and parsing 
of a passage from some standard English author. — 4. The first four 
rules of Arithmetic, simple and compoimd, vulgar fractions^ Prae* 
tice, and the Rule of Three. — 5. G^graphy : Every Student will 
be required to answer questions on the subject, and to draw frt>m 
memory an outline map showing the coast-line, the chief ranges of 
mountains, and the chief rivers of one of the countries in the fol<* 
lowing list: England,Scotland,Ireland,Europe, Asia, Africa, Korth 
America^ South America, Australasia. — 6. The outlines of English 
History since the Conquest; that is, the succession of Sovereigns, 
the chief events, and some account of the leading men in each reign. 
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Paot II. 

The Examination will comprise the sabjects mentioned in the 
following ten Sections : and every Student will be required to satisfy 
the Examiners in three of those Sections at least, but no one will 
be examined in more than six. Section L must be one of the three, 
unless the parents or guardians of the Student object to his exami- 
nation in that Section. 

1. Religious knowMge: Questions will be set on (a) The two 
Books of Snnud, the Ck>spel of St Matthew, and the Acts of the 
Ap60tle6 : (h) The Church Oatechism : (e) Whately's Eaay Lessovu 
on Christian Evidences. Sveiy Student, who is examined in this 
ieotioii, will be required to satisfy the Examiners in the subject 
marked (a), and in one at least of the subjects marked {b) and (c). 

2. English : Every Student, who is examined in tlus section, 
will be required to write an original English composition. — He 
will also be examined in English History, from the battle of 
Bosworth Field to the Restoration : Physiail, Politieal and Com- 
mercial Geography : Trench, On the Study of. Words, 

3. Latin : Passages will be given from Sallnst's BeUwun Cati- 
Unarimsn and Virgil's jSneid, Book vi. for translation into Eng^sh, 
with questions on the parsing and the historical and geographical 
allusions : Also an easy passage for translation from some other 
Latin author: And a passage of En^ish, with Latin words sup- 
plied, for translation into Ls^. 

4. Greek : Passages will be given from Xenophon's Anabcuisy 
Book IL, and Homer^s Iliad, Book vi., for translation into Ekiglish, 
with questions on the parsing and the historical and geographical 
allusions : Also an easy passage for translation from some other 
Greek author. 

5. French : Passages will be given from Voltaire's Charies XIL, 
for translation into J^glish, witib questions on the parsing and the 
historical and geographical allusions: Also a passage from some 
modem French author for translation into English: And easy 
English sentences for translation into French. 

6. Carman : Passages will be given from Lessing's Fables^ 
Prose and Verse, for translation into English, with questions on 
the parsing: Also a passage from some modem German author 
for translation into En^ish : And easy Ekiglii^ sentences for trans- 
lation into German. 

7. Pure Mathematios: Every Student, who is examined in 
this section, will be required to satisfy the Examiners in Euclid, 
Books 1 and 2, Arithmetic, and Algebra to simple Equaticms in- 
clusive. — Credit will be given for a knowledge of Book^ke^ing. — 
Questions will also be set in Euclid, Books 3, 4 and 6, in Quadiatic 
Equations, Progressions, Proportion, Plane Trigonometry not be* 
yond the solution of Triangles, Ihe use of Logarithms and Mensu- 
ration. 

8. The elementary principles of Mechanics and Hydrostatics: 
Questions will be set, embracing the proofis of the leading Propo« 
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sitions. — ^In Mechanics they will not extend beyond the parallelo- 
gram of forces, the centre (^gravity, and the mechanical powers. 
— In Hydrostatics they will not extend beyond the transmission 
of fluid pressiure, the equilibrium of inelastic fluids and of floating 
bodies, and the description of the steam-engine and of simple 
hydraulic machines. — ^A fair knowledge of Mechanics will enable 
a Student to pass in this section. 

9. Chemistry: Questions will be set on the elementary facts 
of Chemistry, and the laws of chemical combination. — Solutions 
will be given to be tested, containing not more than one acid 
and one base. 

10. Zoology and Botany : Elementary questions will be set 
on the description and classification of Animals, their habits and 
geographical distribution; and on the mercantile and industrial 
uses of animal products : Also on the description and classification 
of Plants, their uses and geographical distribution : British plants 
and parts of plants will be given for description. 

Pabt III. 

Students may also offer themselves for Examination in — 1. 
Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. — 2. Drawing from the 
Flat, from Models, from Memory, and in Perspective.— 3. The 
Grammar of Music. 

Eocamination of StudmU who cvre under 18 years of age. 

Students must be imder 18 years of age on the day when the 
Examination begins. 

Part I. pREUHmARt. 

Eveiy Student will be required to satisfy the Examiners in — 

1. Reading aloud a passage from some standard English poet. — 

2. Writing frx)m dictation. — 3. Analysis of English sentences 
and parsing. — 4. Writing a short English composition. — 5. The 
principles and practice of Arithmetic. — 6. Geography: Eveiy 
Student will be required to answer questions on the subject and 
to draw from memory an outline map of some countxy in Europe^ 
showing the boundary lines, the chief ranges of mountains, the 
chief nvers, and ihe chief towns.^-^?. The outlines of English 
History; that is, the succession of Sovereigns, the chief events^ 
and some account of the leading men in each reign. 

Part II. 

The Examination will comprise the subjects mentkmed in tho 
following eight sections ; and e(f&tj Student will be required to 
satisfy the Exmiiners in three at least of the sections marked A^ 
B, Oy D, E, F; or in two of them, and in one of the sections 
marked G, H : but no one will be examined in more than five. 
Seotion A must be tak^ by every Student^ unless his pa^rents or^ 
guardians object to his examination in that section. 
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Ssonov A. 

BeHgioos knowledge : the Examination will consist of ques- 
tions in — 1. The Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament to 
the death of Solomon. — ^The Qospel of St Luke and the Acts of 
the Apostles: credit will be given for a knowledge of the original 
Greek. — 2. The Morning and Evening Services in the Book of 
Common Prayer; and the Apostles' Greed. — 3. Paley's fform 
PoMUncB. — ^Every Student, who is examined in this section, will 
be required to satisfy the Examiners in the subject marked 1, and 
in one at least of the subjects marked 2 and 3. 

Sscnoir B. 

1. V^Tigliali History, from the battle of Bosworth Field to the 
Beetovation; and the outlines of English Literature during the 
same period. — 2. Shakspeare's Juliui Caaar (Oraik's editLon)^ — 
3. The outlines of PoUtical Economy and English Law: The 
examination will not extend beyond the stdjecU treated of in the 
first book of Smith's WeaUh of NaUoru, and the first volume of 
Blackstone's Commentaries. — i. Physical, Political, and Commer- 
cial Geography. — A fiedr knowledge of one of these four divisions 
will enable a Student to pass in t£is section. 

Section G. 

1. Latin: Passages will be given from Livy, Book xxl, and 
Horace, Odes, Book in., for translation into English, with ques- 
tions on the historical and geographical allusions, and on Gram- 
mar: Also passages for translation from some other Latin au- 
thors : And a passage of English for translation into Latin. 

2. Greek: Passages will be given from the Olynihiacs of 
Demosthenes, and the Aleestis of Euripides, for translation into 
English, with questions on the historical and geographical allusions, 
and on Grammar : Also passages for translation from some other 
Greek authors. 

3. French : Passages will be given from La Bruydre's Cha- 
rotctersy and Moli^'s MisanfUhrope^ for translation into English, 
with questions on Grammar: Also passages from some other 
French authors for translation into English: And a passage of 
English for translation into French. 

4. German : Passages will be given from Schiller's Hislory of 
the revok of the J^etherlands, and Goethe's Hermann and Doro&eoy 
for translation into English, with questions on the historical and 
geographical allusions, and on Grammar : Also passages from some 
other German authors for translation into English : And a passage 
of English for translation into German. — A fair knowledge of one 
of these four languages will enable a Student to pass in this sec- 
tion. 
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SscnoN D. 

Every student, who is examined in this Section, will be re- 
quired to satisfy the Examiners in Euclid, Books i., u., ni., iv., vi. 
and XL to Prop. 21, inclusive. Arithmetic and Algebra. 
Questions will also be set in the following subjects : 
Plane Trigonometry, including Land-surveying. — ^The simpler 
properties of the Conic Sections. — ^The elementary parts of Statics, 
including the equilibrium of forces acting in one plane, the laws of 
friction, the conditions of stable and unstable equilibrium, and the 
principle of virtual velocities.-r-The elementary parts of Dynamics, 
namely, the doctrines of uniform and uniformly accelerated motion, 
of projectiles and collision. — ^The elements of Mechanism. — ^The 
elementary parts of Hydrostatics, namely, the pressure of elastic 
and inelastic fluids, specific gravities, floating bodies, and the con- 
struction and use of the more simple insti*uments and machines.-^ 
The elementary parts of Optics, namely, the laws of reflection and 
refraction of rays at plane and spherical sur&ces (not including 
aberrations), lenses, the phenomena of vision, the eye, microscopes, 
and telescopes. — The elementary parts of Astronomy, so fJEu: as they 
are necessary for the explanation of the more simple phenomena, 
together with descriptions of the essential instruments of an Obser- 
vatory; and Nautical Astronomy. 

SEcnoK E 

1. Ghemistry: Questions will be set on the &ct8 and general 
principles of Chemical science. There will also be a practical ex- 
amination in the elements of Analysis. — 2. The experimental laws 
and elementary principles of Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity. — 
3. The elementary principles of Physi<^ Optics according to the 
Undulatory Theory, and Acoustics, with descriptions of the funda- 
loentid experimente. A fiur kao^lodge of Inorganic Ohemurtiy, 
or of one of the divisions 2 and 3, will enable a Student to pass in 
this section. 

SEcnoK F. 

1. Comparative Anatomy and Animal Physiology: The Ex- 
amination will be confined to the active and passive organs of loco- 
motion. — 2. Botany, and the dements of Vegetable Physiology. 
— 3. Physical Oeography and G^logy: Explanations of Geolo- 
gical terms will be required, and simple questions set respecting 
stratified and unrtratified rocks, the modes of their formation, and 
organic remains. A &ir knowledge of one of these three divisions, 
including a practical acquaintance with specimens, will enable a 
Student to pass in this section. 

Section G. 

Drawing from the Flat, from Models, from Memory, and 
in Perspective; and Drawing of Plans, Sections, and Elevations. 
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Defiign in pen and ink, and in colour. A &ir degree of skill in 
freehand drawing will be required in order that a Student may 
pass in this section. Questions also will be set on the history and 
principles of the arts of Design. 

Bacnoir H. 

The grammar of Musio. The history and principles of Musi- 
cal Compotfition. A knowledge of the elements of Thorough Bass 
will be required, in order that a Student may pass in this section. 



Local Committees, wishing to have examinations held in their 
sdveral districts, may obtain all necessary information from the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

Applications on behalf of Students desiring to be examined at 
Cambridge must be made on or before November 1; 1858. 

Applications from Local Committees for examinations to be 
held in their districts must be made on or before October 1, and 
the probable number of Students to be examined must be then 
stated. The names of such Students must be sent to the Yice- 
Ohancellor on or before November 1, 1858, together with state- 
ments of the subjects in which they will offer themselves for ex- 
amination. 

The fees for all Students must be paid on or before November 
1, 1868. 

H. PHILPOTT, riae-Chmedlor, 
CAifBKiPOE, if arch i5, 1858. 
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Particulars as to the Numbers and Distribution of the Students 
presenting themselves at the different Centres of Exa-- 
mination. 

Candidates. 
Senior. Junior. Examiner appointed to preside. 

Birmingham... 6 37 i^Z' f' ^V^?*^ M.iL FeUowand 

^ I Tutor of Emmanuel College. 

■D • i.*^« Q Q« f Rev. H. Latham, M.A. Fellow and 

^"S^*^^ ^ 36..,. ..| Tutor of Trinily HaJl. 

Bristol 16 75 Rev. J. Lamb, M.A. Fellow of Caiua. 

|Rev.W. Emery, M.A. Fell, and Tut. 
Cambridge ...15 18....;.< ofCorp. ColLandH. J. Roby, Esq. 

I Fell, of St John's Coll. Han, Sec. 

^ ., «r o^ fK J. RouTH, Esq. M.A. Fellow of 

^«^**^ ^ 2^ j St Peter's Cdl^ge. 

T- 1 ^Q if, I G. D. LrvBiNG, Eaq, M.A. Fellow 
^^'^'Tool 18 43 1 of St John's Cdle^. 

f A. A. YanSxttabt, Esq. M.A. late 
London 11 43 < Fell ofTrin.ColL and KHeadlam, 

t Esq. M. A. Fell, of St John's Coll. 
T^T • 1. A 01 f H. M. BuTLEB, Esq. M.A. Fellow of 

^o^^^ ^: 31 1 Trinity CollegT 

. Subjects taken in by the Senior Candidates. 

The figures and numbers refer to the *<B^ulations" for 1858, 
which are inserted above. 

The total number of Senior Candidates is 76 j of these only 2 
object to being examined in the section of Religious Knowledge. 

Candidates. 

A. 1. Scripture is taken in by 74 

2. Book of Common Prayer „ 66 

3. Paleys HorcB FmUincB . . » . * „ ' 47 

B. 1. English History „ 67 

2. ShaJkespeare's Julius Ccesa/r .... „ 38 

3. Political Economy and English Law . „ 18 

4. Geography . . • , „ 5^ 

O. 1. Latin „ 56 

2. Grec*: „ 33 

3. French „ 5Q 

4. German „ 23 

D. 1. Mathematics (lower parts) „ 54 

„ (higher parts) . . , . „ 38 

E. 1. Chemistry „ 10 

2. Heat, Electricity and Magnetism . . „ 10 

3. Physical Optics, Acoustics, &c. . . . „ 4 

F. 1. Compar. Anatomy and Animal Physiology,, 3 

2. Botany and Vegetable Physiology . . „ 4 

3. Geology and Physical Geography . . „ 7 

G. Drawing }> 14 

H. Music • • • » 5 
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Subjeeta taken in by the Junior Candidates. 

The total number of Junior Candidates is 308 ; of these only 
9 object to being examined in the section of Heligious Knowledge. 

Pabt I. is preliminaryi and must be taken in by all the Oan. 

didates. Candidates. 

Part II. 1. Heligious Knowledge . is taken in by 299 

2. English . „ 261 

3. Latin „ 230 

4. Greek „ 91 

5. French „ 237 

6. (Tcrman „ 58. 

7. P\ire Mathematics ... „ 250 

8. Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics 65 

9. Chwnistry „ 24 

10. Geology and Botany . . . ,, 8 

Part III. 1. Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing 30 

2. Drawing from the Flat, from Models, &c. 61 

3. Music „ 64 



Sbubfem foT ^nitefsftB CKxamtnaHons. 1859. 

PBEVIOnS EXAMINATION. AptU, 1859. 

The Gospel of St Matthew in 

Greek. 
Paley*s Evidences. 
Homer's Iliad, Books in. and rv. 



Cicero de Officiis, Book lu. 
Elements of Euclid, Books i. 11. 

IIL 

ArithmeUc. 



ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS FOB CANDIDATES FOR HONORS 
IN MATHEMATICS, CLASSICS^ AND LAW. 

Elements of Euclid, Books iv. and vi. 
Elementary parts of Algebra. 
Elementary Mechanics. 

EXAMINATION FOR THE ORDINARY DEGREE OF B.A. 

.. /antcory, 1859. 



The Acts of the Apostles in the 

original Greek. 
The Iliad of Homer, Books xziiL 

and xxiY. 
Cicero pro Milona 
The History of the Ehglish Be- 

formation. ' 



Euclid, Books i. 11. iii. iv. ; and 
Propositions 1 — 6 of VL 

Parts of Algebra, Mechanics, 
and Hydi^tatics, as pre- 
scribed by the Schedule. 



The Claflsical subjects for the Examination in June next are, 
the Agricola of Tacitus and the Hippolytus of Euripides. Papers 
will also be given in the Iliad, Books xxin. and xxiy., and in 
Cicero pro Mllone, wliich are the Classical subjects in January ; 
but the Students w;ho pa^ the latter .Examination will be arranged 
alphabetically in a separate list. 
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EXAMINATION FOR THE ORDINARY DEGREE OF LL.B. 



HONORS. 

Btcmh&r 17, 1859. 

1. Komaa Law. For TranAor 

tion. 
Gaius's (yommentariesy Bk& 

iL and iv. 
Jiistinian's Institutes^ Book 

II. 
Digest, Book viii. (De Ser- 

vitutibus.) 
Quintilian, Instit. Orat. 
Book vn. 
N.B. The general paper of ques- 
tions on the Roman Law will 
be directed among othertbings 
to the early form of civil pro- 
cess as developed by Gains. 

2. English Law. 

l%e introduction and influ- 
ence of the Feudal Sys- 
tem, as explained by 
Hallam (Middle Ages, 
YoL L chap. 2, Parts i. 
and II. with the notes). 
Butler*s Note to Co. Lit- 
tleton, VoL I. p. 191 (a), 
Sections i. ii. iil and vl 
Blackstone's Commenta- 
ries, VoL.n. Chapters iv. 
— ^xiL (both inclusive). 

3. English History. 

(a) The reigns of Queen 
Anne and Greorge L See 
Hallam's Constitutional 
History, Lord Mahon's 
History of England, 



Swift's last four years of 
Queen Anne. 

(6) State Trial. R v. Tut- 
chin for Libel against the 
Constitution. State Tri- 
als, YoL XIV., and see 
Starkie on Libel, YoL ii. 
4. Litemational Law. 

Wheaton*s Elements of In- 
ternational Law, ed. 1836, 
YoL L, and The Treaty 
of Utrecht 

OBDINABT DBGBBES. 

Jime and December, IS59, 

1. Eoman Law. 

Justinian's Institutes, Books 
I. and n. 

Digest, Book l Title 2 (de 
Origine Juris) ; 
for Translation, with Sandars's 
Annotations and Com- 
mentary. 

2. English Law. 

Warren's Blackstone, Chap- 
ters III — XV., both inclu- 
sive ; Chapters xxiv — 
XXVII. and liv — ^lxviil, 
both inclusive. 

Jervis's Acts, last edition. 

3. English History. 

Hallam's Constitutional 
History, from the reign 
of William the Third to 
the end of the book. 



THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1859, 

beginning m the first Tuesday of the Easter Term, and on the first Tuesday 

after the ist of October. 

PASS EXABUNATION. 

Historical Books of the Old Testament. 
Greek Testament. 
Articles of Religion. 
Liturgy of the Church of England. 

Ecclesiastical History — The First Three Centuries and the 
English Beformation. 
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THEOLOQIGAL EXAMINATION {continwsd). 

ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS FOB HONORS. Eostev Term^ 1859. 

Septuagint — ^Book of Deuteronomj. 

Greek Testament — ^Epistles to Hebrews and Golossians. 

Eusebius — Hist. Eccles. Libb. vi. yii. 

Tertullian — liber Apologeticus. 

Butler — ^Analogy, Part l 

Bull— Def. Fid. Nic. 

Hebrew— -Genesis, and Psalms CI — CL. 

EXAMINATION FOB THE CHANCELLOR'S MEDAL FOR 

LEGAL STUDIES, 1859. 

1. Roman Xaw. — Law of Testaments, Legacies and Fidei Com- 

missa, as discussed in Ckdus and Justinian, and explained 
in Sandars's Annotations on the Institutes of Justinian 
and Linley's Study of Jurisprudence. 

2. English Law. — (a) 'D'ses, Trusts, Wills and Legacies, as ex- 

plained in Joshua Williams's Treatises on the Law of H«al 
and of Personal Property. 
(6) Law of Magistrates. Paley on Convictions, Part lu. 

3. English History.— (a) The English Constitution from the 

reign of Henry V II. to that of Queen Mary (both inclu- 
sive) ; see Froude, Hallam, and Hume. 

(5) State Trial of Sir T. Throckmorton. State Trials, 
Vol. I. 

4. International Law. — ^Kent's Commentaries, Vol. i. Part i. 

Story's Conflict of Laws, Chapter xi. 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION IN MORAL PHILO- 
SOPHY FOR THE MORAL SCIENCES TRIPOS, 1859. 

1. Butler's Sermons. 

2. Whewell's Elements of Morality. 

3. Plato's Bepublia 

4. Aristotle's Ethics. 

5. Axistotle's Politics. 

6. Grotius — De Jure Belli et Pacis. 

The Student to select, at his discretion, tvx}y to answer in out 
of the above six subject!), for knowledge of which two he will 
receive full marks. The examination to be in the subject matter 
of the book& The subjects are the same as those for 1858, but 
Middle Bachelors who may have been in the Tripos as Commencing 
BachelOTS must select different ones out of them from those which 
they were examined in before. . 



SELECT LIST OF KEW WOBXS AND NEW EDITIONS 

PITBLXBHXD BY 

MACMILLAN AND CO. 

CAHBBIDGE, & 23, HENKIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 



Kasson's Life and Times of John Milton. Vol. I. with Two 
Portraits. 18«. 

Scouring the White Horse. By the Author of Tom Bro^wn's 
School Days. Illustrated by Boyle. 8«. 6d. 

Tom Broixni's School Bays. By an Old Boy. Sixth Edition. 

lOs. 6d, 
Agnes Hopetoun's Schools and Holidays. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Days of Old. Three Stories From Old English History. By 
the Author of <'Ruth and Her Friends." ds. 

Bishop Cotton's Marlborough Sermons. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Ludlow's British India, Its Baces and History. 2 yoU. 9«. 

Huth and Her Friends. A Story for Girls. Second Edition. 68. 

Memoir of George Wagner, of Brighton. Second Edition. 9s. 

Mr. Gill's Anniversaries, Commemorative Poems. 58. 

Mr. George Brimley's Essays. With Portrait. 7«. 6d. 

Mr. Birks' Bf&cxaties of Belief. 4$. 6d. 

Professor Archer Butler's Works» 6 yols. 8yo. uniformly 
printed and bound in cloth: 

SERMONS. First Series. Edited by Dkan WoodWa&d Foiirth Edition. 12a. 
SERMONS. Second Series. Edited by Dr. Je&emie. Second Edition. 10«. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Prof. Thompsok. 

2 vols 25jv 

LETTERS ON ROMANISM. Edited by Dean Woodwabd. Second Edition. 
Revised by the Rev. C. Habswick. 10«. 6d. 

Mr. Campbell (of Row) on the Atonement. lOs. 6d. 
Bishop Colenso's Works. 

THE COLONY OF NATAL. With Maps and Plates. 5s. 
TILLAGE SERMONS. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

COMPANION TO THE HOLY COMMUNION. Fine paper, rubricated 
morocco antique, 6«., or cloth red edges, 2s. 6d. Common Paper, Is. 

Mr. Hamilton's Thoughts on Truth and Error. lOs. 6d, 

Archdeacon Hare's Theological Works. 9 yols. 8to. uniformly 
printed, bound in cloth. 

CHARGES 1840 to 1854. 3 vols. 17. Us. M. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. I2s. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. Second Edition. 5s. 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. Second Edition. 12*. 

VINDICATION OF LUTHER. Second Edition. 7s. 

PARISH SERMONS. Second Series. 12*. 

SERMONS PREACHT ON PARTICULAR OCCASIONS. 12». 

Mr. Hardwick's Theological Works. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM GREGORY THE 
GREAT TO THE REFORMATION. (A.D. 590—1600). 2 vols, with 
Maps. 2ls. 

Each volume may be had separately, price 10«. 6d. 

TWENTY SERMONS. 6a. 6rf. 

CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS. Part 1, 7s. 6<l.— Part 11. RELIGIONS 
OF INDIA. 7s. 6d.— Part III. RELIGIONS OF CHINA, AMERICA 
AND OCEANICA. 7s. 6d.— Part IV. RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND 
MEDO-PERSIA. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Eingsley's Works. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 3 vols. Second Edition. £1. lis. Bd. 

THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY TALES. 7s. 6d. 

GLAUCUS, OR WONDERS OF THE SHORE. Third Edition. Zs.6d. 

COMPANION VOLUME, containing Coloured Pictures and Descriptions of 

the Objects mentioned in the Work. Ss. 6d, Bound together, 6s. Qd. 
WESTWARD HOI Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 5s. 
PHAETHON : OR LOOSE THOUGHTS FOR LOOSE THINKERS. Third 

Edition, is. 



SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS— Continued. 

Lectures to Ladiea on Practical Subjects. Third Edition. 7«. Qd. 

Professor Masson's Essays, chiefly on tlie English Poets 

12«. 6d. 
Mr. Maurice's Works. 

EXPOSITION OF THE HOLY 8CEIPTURES ;— 

fl) THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 6b. 

THE PROPHETS AND KINGS. 10». 6d. 

GOSPELS OF ST. MATTHEW, MARK AND LUKE AND THE 
EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, PETER, JAMES AND JUDE. 14». 

(4) THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 10a. 6d. 

(5) THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 7a. Sd. 

EXPOSITION OF THE PRAYER BOOK :— 

(1) SERMONS ON THE ORDINARY SERVICES. 58.64. 

(2) THE CHURCH A FAMILY: BEING SERMONS ON THE OC- 
CASIONAL SERVICES. is.6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. lOs.Bd. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 7«. 6rf. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. 10». M. 

CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 10s. 6d. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. Third Edition. 5s. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. 5s. 

THE INDIAN CRISIS. FIVE SERMONS. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Mayor's Cambridge in the 17th Century. 2 vols. IZs. 

Vol. I. LIVES OF NICHOLAS FERRAR. 

Vol n. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATTHEW ROBINSON. 

«% The Autobiography of M. Robinson sold separately, 5s. 6d. 

Mr. Procter's History of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Third Edition. lOs. 6rf. 

Bishop Selwyn's Works. 

THE WORK OF CHRIST IN THE WORLD. Third Edition. 2s. 
VERBAL ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLE. 14*. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor's Restoration of Belief. 8«. 6d. 

Theological Manuals. Uniformly printed in Crown 8vo. cloth. 

mSTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM GREGORY THE 

GREAT TO THE REFORMATION. A.D. 590—1600. By Chaelks 

Ha&dwick. With Four Maps. 2 vols. 21«. 
THE COMMON PRAYER: ITS HISTORY AND RATIONALE. By 

F&ANcis P&ocTKR. Third Edition. 10^. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By B. F. 

Westcott. 12s. 6d. 

The foIlo\7ing will shortly appear : 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NOTES ON ISAIAH. 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT. A Revised Text. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

EPISTLES. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE. 

CHURCH HISTORY, THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 

17th CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

THE THREE CREEDS. 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 

THE CHURCH AND THE POLITY OP THE CHURCH. 

%* Others are in progress, and will be announced in due time. 

Mr. Thring's Uppingham School Sermons, da. 

Mr. Thrupp's Antient Jerusalem. With Maps and Plans. I5s. 

Tf^ oo.Ti Tronch's \^orkfi 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Fourth Edition. 6«, 
CAMBRIDGE HULSEAN LECTURES. Third Edition. 5*. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SERMONS, 1856. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. D. J. Vaughan's Parish Sermons. 5s. 6d. 
Mr. Westcott's Works. 

ON THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 12a. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. New Edition. 

[Preparing. 

Professor Wilson's Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

Sixth Thousand. 2s. 6d. Or in Paper Covers, Is. 

School Songs, with the Music arranged for Four Voices. 
By Bev. E. Thring and Herr Biccius. 7». 6d. 
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lUH. AIKTS (Astronomer Koyal) MATHEMATICAL 

±TX TRA.CTS. Fourth Editton. 15*. 

MR. BEASLETS (Head Master of Grantham School) PLANE 

TRIGONOMETRY. Ss. 6d, 

MR. DKEWS (of Blackheath School) GEOMETRICAL CONIC 

SECTIONS. 4*. 6d. 

MR. GODERATS TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY. 

MR. GRANT'S PLANE ASTRONOMY. e,. 

MR. HEMMING' S DIEEERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. Second Edition. 95. 

MR. LATHAM ON WROUGHT IRON BRIDGES. With 

NUMEROUS DETAILED PLATES. Us. 

MR. MORGAN'S COLLECTION OF MATHEMATICAL 

PROBLEMS, WITH ANSWERS. 6*. 6d. 

MR. PAREINSON'S ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 9*. ed. 
MR. PHEAR'S ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 

Skcoi^d Edition. St. 6d, 

MR. PUCKLE'S (Head Master of Windermere CoUege) 

ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS. Second Edition. 7». 6d. 

MR. BARNARD SMITH'S ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

New Edition. 10s, 6d, 

MR. BARNARD SMITH'S ARITHMETIC EOR SCHOOLS. 

Ne-w Edition. 4s. 6d. 

MR. BARNARD SMITH'S E:EY TO THE ABOVE. 8*. ed, 

MR. SNOWBALL'S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

MR. SNOWBALL'S INTRODUCTION TO PLANE TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. Second Edition. s*. 

MR. SNOWBALL'S CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ME- 
CHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. fourth edition. 5s. 

PROF. TAIT'S AND MR. STEELE'S TREATISE ON 
DYNAMICS. 10*. 6d. 

MR. TODHUNTER'S DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

i[R. TODHUNTER'S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. los. ed. 

MR. TODHUNTER'S ANALYTICAL STATICS. 

Second Edition. 10s, 6d. 

MR. TODHUNTER'S CONIC SECTIONS. 

Second Edition. 10«. 6d. 

MR. TODHUNTER'S ALGEBRA. For CoUeges and Schools. 

7s. 6d. 

MR. TODHUNTER'S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY FOR 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. i» the Press. 

PROF. WILSON'S TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. 9*.6ef. 



CLASS BOOKS, 
CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS : 

lg4g_51 (PROBLEMS). With Solutions by Fbbbebs and Jackbok. 15«. 64. 
1848-^1 (RIDERS). With Solutions by Jameson. 7«. 6d. 

1854 (PROBLEMS AND RIDERS). With Solutions by Walton and Mackenzib. 

108. 6d. 
1857 (PROBLEMS AND RIDERS). With Solutions by Caxpion and Walton. 

8«. M. 



MR. DRAKE'S EUMENIDES OE -ZESCHYLTJS. With 

English Notes. Is. Sd, 

MR. DRAKE'S DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. Vith 

English Notes. 5s, 

MR. FROST'S THTJCYDIDES, Book VI. With English 

Notes. 7s, 6d, 

DR. HUMPHREY'S EXERCITATIONES IAMBICS. Or, 

Exerdses in Greek Iambic Verse, with Rules. Sboond Edition. 5«. 6d, 

MR. MAYOR'S JTJYENAL FOR SCHOOLS. los, ed. 

MR. MERIYALE'S (Historian of Rome) SALLUST FOR 

SCHOOLS. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

THE CATILINE and the JUGURTHA may also be had separately, price 
2s. 6d, each. 

MR. THRING'S CONSTRUINa BOOK. 2s. m. 

MR. WRIGHT'S (Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School) 

HELLENICA: A FIRST GREEK CONSTRUING BOOK. With English 
Notes and a Vocabulary. Second Edition. 3«. 6d, 

MR. WRIGHT'S HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR. 4«. 6d. 
MR. WRIGHT'S SEVEN KINGS OF ROME : A FIRST 

LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. Second Edition. With English Notes. Ss. 

MR. WRIGHT'S VOCABULARY and EXERCISES for the 

above. 2s. 6d. 



MR. PARMINTER'S MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. Ss. 6d. 

MR. THRING'S (Head Master of Uppingham School) 

ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New Edition. 28. 

MR. THRING'S CHILD'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New 

EDITION. la. 



MR. CROSSE'S ANALYSIS OF PALEY'S EVIDENCES. 

Zs.6d. 

MR. HARDWICK'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, from 

A.D. 590 to 1600. 2 Vols. 2I«. 

Each Yolame may be had separately, price 10«. 6d. 

MR. PROCTER'S MANUAL OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

Thisd Edition. 10«. 6<I. 

MR. RAMSAY'S MANUAL OF THE CHURCH CATE- 

CHISM. Ss. 6d. 

MR. SIMPSON'S CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 

THREE CENTURIES AND THE REFORMATION. Third Edition. 5s. 

MR. SWAINSON'S (Prebendary of Chichester) HANDBOOK 

TO BUTLER»S ANALOGY. 1«. 6d. 

MR. WESTCOTT'S HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

CANON. , I2». 6d. 
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EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OP THE UNIVERSITY. 



The jhUomng Scheme of Examinations was sanctioned hy 
Gkace of the Senate, Feb. 11, 1868, 



1. That there be two Examinations in every year, com- 
mencing at the same time, one for Students who are not of 
more than 15* years of age, and the other for Students who 
are not of more than 18 years of age. 

2. That the Examinations be held in such places as the 
Syndics, to be appointed as hereafter mentioned, may deter* 
mine. 

3. That the subjects of Examination be the English lan- 
guage and literature. History, Geography, the Latin, French, 
and German languages, Arillmietic, Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and such other branches of learning as the Syndics, to 
be appointed as hereafter mentioned, may determine. 

4. That every Candidate be examined also in Religious 
knowledge, unless his parents or guardians object to such 
examination. 

5. That the Students who pass the Examinations to the 
satisfaction of the Examiners, be entitled to receive Certificates 
to that effect. 

6. That the Students, who present themselves for Exami- 
nation, be required to pay fees, at the discretion of the Syndics 
to be appointed as hereafter mentioned, of such an amount as 
to be sufficient in the aggregate to defray the expenses of con- 
ducting the Examinations. 

" By a Grace passed March 19, 1858, the higher limit of age for Junior Can- 
didates was raised from 15 to x6. 

1 



2 GRACES OF THE SENATE. 

7. That a Syndicate be appointed consisting of the Yice- 
Chancellor and of twelve other members of the Senate, elected 
by Grace, four of whom shall retire in rotation on Nov. 12, in 
eveiy year, and their places be supplied by fonr other members 
of the Senate, elected by Grace at the next ensuing Congrega- 
tion, the retiring members not being re-eligible at that election ; 
that on the first election of such Syndics four members of the 
Senate be elected to hold office till Nov. 12, 1858, four till Nov. 
12, 1859, and four till Nov. 12, 1860; and that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor or his deputy and four other members make a quorum. 

8. That it be the duty of the said Syndics to appoint the 
Examiners in every year ; to prescribe the subjects of Examina- 
tion; to fix the time of the Examinations, the places where 
they shall be held, and the fees to be paid by Candidates; and 
to determine generally all other matters connected with the 
Examinations. 

9. That the Syndics be required to make an annual Beport 
to the Senate. 



LIST OF SYNDICS. 



The Syndicate appointed Feb. 17, in ptirsnance of the fore- 
going roles, was composed as follows : 

Bev. H. PhUpott, D.D. Master of St Catharine's 
College, Vice-Chancellor. 

f Eev. W. Emeiy, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College. 
Eev. J. B, Lightfoot, mTA. Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Couece. 



Until 
Nov. 12, 1858. 



jge. 



sr; 



George K Paget, M.D. late Fellow of Gonville 



Until 
Nov. 12, 1859. 



George u. Livemg, M.A. Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John's CoU( 
rge K Paget, M.J 
and Caius College. 

f Bev. William H. Bateson, D.D. Master of St 
John's College. 

Rev. W. M. Campion, M.A. Fellow and Tutor 
of Queens' College. 

J. Lempriere Hammond, M.A. Fellow and As- 
sistant Tutor of Trinity College. 

Henry J. Roby, M.A. Fellow of St John's 
College. 

Bev. E. Harold Browne, B.D. Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Bev. H. Goodwin, M.A. late Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. 

Bev. H. Latham, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity HaU. 

William Hopkins, M.A., F.B.S. St Peter's 
College. 

The Pbesent Syndicate is composed of the last seven mem- 
bers of the Senate, and of the following : 

Bev. W. H. Bateson, D.D. Master of St John's 
College, Vice-Chancellor. 
Until Nov. 12, 1859. Bev. W. F. Witts, M.A. Fellow of King's 

College. 

Bev. H. Philpott, D.D. Master of St Catharine's 
College. 

Bev. J. Fuller, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Em- 
manuel College. 

Bev. J. Lamb, M.A. Fellow and Senior Dean 
of Gonville and Caius College. 

H. Montagu Butler, M. A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College. 



Until 
Nov. 12, 1860. 



Until 
Nov. 12, 1861 



REGULATIONS. 



There will be two Examinations, commencing on Tuesday, 
December 14, 1858 ; one for Students who are under 16 years of 
age, and the other for Students who are under 18 years of age. 

Students will be examined in such places as the Syndics, 
appointed by the University, may determine. 

After each Examination the names of the Students who pass 
with credit will be placed alphabeitically in three honour classes, 
and the names of those who pass to the satisfaction of the 
Examiners, yet not so as to deserve honours, will be placed 
alphabetically in a fourth class. After the name of every Stu- 
dent will be added his place of residence, and the school (if any) 
from which he comes to attend the Examination. 

In determining the classes account will be taken of every 
part of the Examination ; but no credit will be given for know- 
ledge in any subject, unless the Student shows enough to satisfy 
the Examiners in that subject. Regard will be paid to the 
handwriting and spelling throughout the Examinations. 

The Students who pass with credit, or satisfy the Examiners, 
will also be entitled to receive Certificates to that effect. Every 
Certificate will specify the subjects in which the Student has 
passed with credit, or satisfied the Examiners, and the class in 
which his name is placed. 

Every one, admitted to Examination, will be required to pay 
a fee of twenty shillings. 



REGULATIONS. 5 

JExamtnatton of Students who are under 16 years of age. 

Students must be under 16 years of age on the day when the 
Sxaxnination begins. 

Part I. Preliminary. 
Cvery Student will be required to satisfy the Examiners in 

1. Beading aloud a passage from some standard English 

prose author. 

2. Writing from dictation. 

3. The analysis and parsing of a passage from some 

standard English author. 

4. The first four rules of Arithmetic, simple and com- 

pound, vulgar fractions, practice, and the Bule of 
Three. 

5. Geography : 

Every Student will be required to answer questions on the 
«.«««, „a .0 to., fa« m.1.7 » outline Ip Aowtag fte 
coast-line, the chief ranges of mountains, and the chief rivers of 
one of the countries in the following list : 

England, Scotland, Ireland, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, Australasia. 

6. The outlines of English History since the Conquest ; 

that is, the succession of Sovereigns, the chief 
events, and some account of the leading men in 
each reign. 

Part II. 

The Examination will comprise the subjects mentioned in 
the following ten Sections : and every Student will be required 
to satisfy the Examiners in three of those Sections at least, but 
no one will be examined in more than six. Section L must be 
one of the three, unless the parents or guardians of the Student 
object to his Examination in that Section. 
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1 . Beligious knowledge : 

Qaestions will be set on 

(a) The two Books of Samuel, the Gospel of St Mat- 
thew, and the Acts of the Apostles : 

{b) The Church Catechism : 

(c) Whately^s Easy Lessons on Christian Evidences. 

Eyeiy Student, who is examined in this Section, will be 
required to satisfy the Examiners in the subject marked (a), and 
in one at least of the subjects marked (i) and (c). 

2. English : 

Every Student, who is examined in this Section, will be 
required to write an original English composition. 

He will also be examined in 

English History, from the battle of Bosworth Field to the 
Bestoration : 

Physical, Political and Commercial Geography : 

Trench, On the Study of Words, 

3. Latin : 

Passages will be giren from Sallust's BeUum Oatilinarium 
and Virgil's JEkeidy Book vi. for translation into English, with 
questions on the parsing and the historical and geographical 
allusions : 

Also an easy passage for translation from some other Latin 
author : 

And a passage of English, with Latin words supplied, for 
translation into Latin. 

4. Greek : 

Passages will be given from Xenophon's AnabcmSf Book ii., 
and Homer's Hiad, Book VI., for translation into English, with 
questions on the parsing and the historical and geographical 
allusions : 

Also an easy passage for translation from some other Greek 
author. 
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5. French : 

Passages will be given from Voltaire's Charles XII.^ for 
translation into English, with questions on the parsing and the 
historical and geographical allusions : 

Also a passage from some modem French author for trans- 
lation into English : 

And easy English sentences for translation into French, 

6. German : 

Passages will be given from Lessing's Fdbles^ Prose and 
Verse, for translation into English, with questions on the pars- 
ing: 

Also a passage from some modem German author for trans- 
lation into English : 

And easy English sentences for translation into German. 

7. Pure Mathematics : 

Every Student, who is examined in this Section, will be 
required to satisfy the Examiners in Euclid, Books 1 and 2, 
Arithmetic, and Algebra to simple Equations inclusive. 

Credit will be given for a knowledge of Book-keeping. 

Questions will also be set in Euclid, Books 3, 4 and 6, in 
Quadratic Equations, Progressions, Proportion, Plane Trigo- 
nometry not beyond the solution of Triangles, the use of Loga- 
rithms and Mensuration. 

8. The elementary principles of Mechanics and Hydro- 

statics: 

Questions will be set, embracing the proofs of the leading 
Propositions. 

In Mechanics they will not extend beyond the parallelogram 
of forces, the centre of gravity, and the mechanical powers. 

In Hydrostatics they will not extend beyond the transmis- 
sion of fluid pressure, the equilibrium of inelastic fluids and of 
floating bodies, and the description of the steam-engine and of 
simple hydraulic machines. 
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A fair knowledge of Mechanics will enable a Student to pass 
in this Section. 

9. Chemistry : 

Questions will be set on the elementary facts of Chemistry 
and the laws of chemical combination. 

Solutions will be given to be tested, containing not more 
than one acid and one base. 

10. Zoology and Botany : 

Elementary questions will be set on the description and clas« 
sification of Animals, their habits and geographical distribution ; 
and on the mercantile and industrial uses of animal products : 

Also on the description and classification of Plants, their 
uses and geographical distribution : 

British plants and parts of plants will be given for descrip- 
tion. 

Paet III. 
Students may also oflfer themselves for Examination in 

1. Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. 

2. Drawing from the Flat, from Models, from Memory, 

and in Perspective. 

3. The Ghrammar of Music. 
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£hsaminaHon of J^udenta who are under 18 years of age. 

Students miLst be under 18 years of age on the day when 
the examination begins. 



Paet I. Pbeliminaby. 
Sveiy Student will be required to satisfy the Examiners in 

1. Beading aloud a passage from some standard English 

poet. * 

2. Writing from dictation. 

3. Analysis of English sentences and parsing. 

4. Writing a short English composition. 

5. The principles and practice of Arithmetic. 

6. Geography: 

Every Student will be required to answer questions on the 
subject and t6 draw from memory an outline map of some 
country in Europe, showing the boundary lines, the chief 
ranges of moimtains, the chief rivers, and ihe chief towns. 

7. The outlines of English History; that is, the suc- 

cession of Sovereigns, the chief events, and some 
account of the leading men in each reign. 



Paet II. 

The examination will comprise the subjects mentioned in 
the following eight sections ; and every Student will be required 
to satisfy the Examiners in three at least of the sections 
marked A, B, C, D, E, P ; or in two of them, and in one of 
the sections marked G, H; but no one will be examined in 
more than five. Section A must be taken by every Student, 
unless his parents or guardians object to his examination in 
that section. 

2 
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Section A, 
Religious knowledge: 
The Examination will consist of questions in 

1. The Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament to 

the death of Solomon. 

The Gospel of St Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles: credit will be given for a knowledge 
of the original Greek. 

2. The Morning and Erening Services in' the Book 

of Common Prayer; and the Apostles' Creed. 

3. Paley's Horce PaulincB, 

Every Student, who is examined in this section, will be 
required to satisfy the Examiners in the subject marked 1^ 
and in one at least of the subjects marked 2 and 3. 

Section B. 

1. English History, from the battle of Bosworth Field 

to the Restoration ; and the outlines of English 
Literature during the same period. 

2. Shakespeare's Juliua C<»sar (Craik's edition). 

3. The outlines of Political Economy and English Law : 

The examination will not extend beyond the subjects treated 
of in the first book of Smith's Wealth of Nations^ and the first 
volume of Blackstone's Commentaries. 

4. Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography. 

A fair knowledge of one of these four divisions will enable 
a Student to pass in this section. 

Section C. 
1. Latin : 

Passages will be given from Livy, Book xxi., and Horace, 
Odes, Book iii., for translation into English; with questions 
on the historical and geographical allusions, and on grammar : 

Also passages for translation from some other Latin authors : 
And a passage of English for translation into Latin. 
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2. Greek : 

Passages will be given from the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, 
and the Alceatia of Euripides, for translation into English, with 
questions on the historical and geographical allusions, and on 
G-ramms^r : 

Also pajssages for translation from some other Greek authors* 

3. French : 

Passages will be given from La Bruyfere's Characters^ and 
Molifere's Misanthrope^ for translation into English, with ques- 
tions on Grammar: 

Also passages from some other French authors for transla* 
tion into English: 

And a passage of English for translation into French. 

4. German : 

Passages will be given from Schiller's History of the Revolt 
of the NelJierlandsj and Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea, for 
translation into English, with questions on the historical and 
geographical allusions, and ou Grammar: 

Also passages from some other German authors for trans- 
lation into English: 

And a passage of English for translation into German. 

A fair knowledge of one of these four languages will 
enable a Student to pass in this section. 

Section D, 

Every student, who is examined in this section, will be 
required to satisfy the Examiners in 

Euclid, Books i., ii., in., iv., vi. and xi. to Prop. 21, 
inclusive. 

» 

Arithmetic and Algebra. 

. Questions will also be set in the following subjects: 

Plane Trigonometry, including Land-surveying. 

The simpler properties of the Conic Sections. 

2—2 
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The elementary parts of Statics, including the eqtiili- 
brium of forces acting in one plane, the laws of 
friction, the conditions of stable and unstable equi- 
Ubrium, and the principle of virtual velocities. 

The elementary parts of Dynamics, namely, the doc-^ 
trines of uniform and uniformly accelerated motion, 
of projectiles and collision. 

The elements of Mechanism, 

The elementary parts of Hydrostatics, namely, the 
pressure of elastic and inelastic fluids, specific gra- 
vities, floating bodies, and the construction and use 
of the more simple instruments and machines. 

The elementary parts of Optics, namely, the laws of 
reflection and refraction of rays at plane and sphe- 
rical surfaces (not including aberrations), lenses, the 
phenomena of vision, the eye, microscopes, and 
telescopes. 

The elementary parts of Astronomy, so far as they are 
necessary for the explanation of the more simple 
phenomena, together with descriptions of the essen-' 
tial instruments of an Observatory; and Nautical 
Astronomy. 

Section E. 

1. Chemistry, 

Questions will be set on the facts and general principles 
of Chemical science. 

There will also be a practical examination in the elements 
of Analysis. 

2. The experimental laws and elementary principles of 

Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity. 

3. The elementary principles of Physical Optics ac- 

cording to the Undulatory Theory, and Acoustics, 
with descriptions of the frmdamental experiments. 

A fair knowledge of Inorganic Chemistry, or of one of the 
divisions 2 and 3, will enable a Student to pass in this section. 
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Section F. 
1. Comparative Anatomy and Animal Physiology: 

The Examination will "be confined to the active and passive 
otgans of locomotion. 

2» Botany, and the elements of Vegetable Physiology : 

3. Physical Greography and Geology: 

^Explanations of Geological terms will be required, and 
simple questions ^et respecting stratified and unstratified rocks, 
the modes of their formation, and organic remains. 

A fair knowledge of one of these three divisions, including a 
practical acquaintance with specimens, will enable a Student 
to pass in this section. 

Section G. 

Drawing from the Flat, from Models, from Memory, 
and in Perspective ; and Drawing of Plans, Sections, 
and Elevations. 

Design in Pen and ink, and in colour. 

A fair degree of skill in free-hand drawing will be required 
in order that a Student may pass in this section. 

Questions also will be set on the history and principles of 
the arts of Design. 

Section H. 

The grammar of Music. 

The history and principles of Musical Composition. 

A knowledge of the elements of Thorough Bass will be 
required, in order; that a Student may pass in this 
section. 
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Local Committees, wisliing to have examinations held In 
their several districts, may obtain all necessary information 
from the Yioe-Ghancellor of the University. 

Applications on behalf of Students desiring to be examined 
at Cambridge must be made on or before November 1, 1858. 

Applications from Local Committees for examinations to be 
held in their districts must be made on or before October 1, 
and the probable number of Students to be examined must be 
then stated* The names of such Students must be sent to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before November 1, 1858, together with 
statements of the subjects in which they will offer themselves 
for examination. 

The fees for all Students must be paid on or before 
November 1, 1858. 

H. PHILPOTT, Vtce-Charuieaiyr. 

OAKBBIOaX, 

March «5, 1858. 



NOTICE FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 



1. The Examination will be held this year at the following 
places: 

BiBMINGHAM, GrANTHAM, 

Brighton, Liverpool, 

BmaroL, Lonix)n, 

Cambridge, Norwich. 

2. The Local Secretaries, from whom all necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained, are, 

Birmingham : C. T. Saxmders, Esq. 41, Cherry Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Brighton : Barclay Phillips, Esq. 75, Lansdowne Place, 

Brighton. 
Bristol: Alfred E. Miller, Esq. 14, Queen's Square, 

Bristol. 

Cambridge : E. Potts, Esq. Parker's Piece, Cambridge. 

Grantham : Henry Beaumont, Esq. Town Clerk, Grantham. 

Liverpool : N. Waterhouse, Esq. 5, Eake Lane, Liverpool. 

London : Sydney Gedge, Esq. 4, Storey's Gate, Great 

George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Norwich : Eev. Hinds Howell, Drayton Eectory , Norwich. 

Eev. W. Cufaude Davie, Cringleford, Norwich. 

3. The Examination will commence in each place on 
Tuesday^ December 14, at 10 o'clock, and will be continued 
from day to day until it is completed. 

4. The Students, who desire to be examined, and their 
Parents or Guardians, will be required to state certain particu- 
lars in printed forms, which may be obtained from the Local 
Secretaries. 

5. The forms must be filled up and sent to the Local 

Secretaries, together with the fees, not later than Saturday, 

November 13. 

H. PHILPOTT, Vice-OhcmcelUyr. 

Caxbbisoe^ 

Oct. 15, 1858. 



BECOMMENDATIONS TO LOCAL COMMETTEES. 



1. Thebs ahoiild be at least two Booms close together, one 
for the writing, the other for the reading aloud. ' Care shotdd be 
taken that there m sufficient means for warming them, and light- 
ing them at night. 

2. Such arrangements must be made for the necessarj con- 
venience of the Candidates during the hours of Examination as 
may preclude all possibility of their improperly referring to 
books or papers. 

3. Desks should be provided so as to allow to all the Can- 
didates at least four feet in length apiece, without requiring them 
to be seated ou opposite sides. 

4. The desks should be so placed that the Candidates for 
drawing may have the light upon their left hand, unless the 
room be lighted from the top. 

5. A table in each of the Examination rooms, and one 
drawer or cupboard furnished with lock and key, will be re- 
quired for the use of the Examiner. 

6. Writing materials must be provided. The paper must 
be of the size called " Cambridge Scribbling Demy." It may 
be procured from Spalding and Hodge, 145, Drury Lane ; King 
and Loder, 239, Thames Street; Batty, Parrington and Son, 
174, Aldersgate Street, London, and from all Stationers in Cam- 
bridge. 

7. At least one member of the Local Committee should be 
prepared to attend in the Examination room, \)to assist the 
Examiners in superintending the Candidates under Examina- 
tion. 

8. It is advisable that some arrangements be made in order 
to assist the Candidates in procuring suitable board and lodging. 
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JExaminatian tn DraUnng. 

1. Drawing-boards in size about 23 inches by 16 will be 
required. If regular drawing-boards cannot be obtained, pieces 
of deal of the required size, planed smooth and true, will answer 
the purpose, provided the edges are straight and the comers 
truly squared. 

2. Drawin^pins at the rate of at least half-a-dozen to each 
Candidate should be supplied: they can be obtained at any 
good colour-shop. 

3. Some arrangement by which a Candidate can place the 
drawing which he has to copy in a convenient position before 
him is desurable. 

4.. Candidates must bring their own instruments for linear 
drawing and drawing materials (except paper), unless otherwise 
directed by the Examiners* 

Examination in Chemistry, 

1. A separate room should, if possible, be provided for the 
Examination in Practical Chemistry. The tables in this room 
should be of the plainest description, (as they are likely to be 
stained by the chemical reagents^) and large enough to allow 
each Candidate a space not less than 5 feet long and 20 inches 
wide. 

2: A common earthen vessel should be provided for every 
two Candidates, into which they may empty their test-tubes. 

3. The Candidates in practical Chemistry will have to be 
provided with a small quantity of apparatus, but nothing more 
than is specified in the following list will be allowed, namely : 

6 funnels about 2| in. diameter. 

25 cut filters about 4 in. diameter. 

24 test-tubes about 6 in. long by f in. wide. 

1 stand for the same. 

2 glass stirring rods about 9 in. long. 

1 porcelain evaporating dish about 4 in. diameter* 
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1 tripod, or retort-stand, with ring and triangle to sup- 
port the dish. 

1 spirit-lamp, to contain abont 3 oz,, provided with wick 
and spirit. 

1 washing-bottle, to hold abont 1 pint. 

I small piece of platinnm-foil about 2 in. long by 1 in. 
broad. 

1 piece of platinum-wire about 2^ in. long. 

1 blowpipe. 

2 or 3 pieces of charcoal for blowpipe experiments. 

2 or 3 small pieces of hard glass tubing about 4 in. long 

and ^ in. wide, closed at one end. 
1 penknife. 

4. The Local Committee are strongly recommended to sup- 
ply the Candidates with apparatus, Imt if they do not choose to 
do this, their Secretary is requested to send without delay to 
each Candidate in Chemistry a copy of the above list, and at the 
same time inform him that he will have to procure his own 
apparatus. 

AU apparatus will be subject to the inspection and approval 
of the Examiner. Reagents will be supplied by the UnivCT- 
sity. 

ft 

6. It is immaterial whence the apparatus is procured, but it 
may be mentioned for the convenience of those who have to pro- 
vide it that Messrs. Simpson, Maule and Nicholson, 1, Een- 
nington Ex)ad, London, S. ; and Mr. J. J. Grriffin, Bunhill Bow, 
London, E.C. are willing to supply complete sets of the apparatus 
allowed at a cost of 128. the set. 



LIST OF EXAMINERS. 
1858. 



Preliminary Subjects. 



Religious knowledge. ^ 



English. 



Latin and Greek. 



French. 



German^ 



Rev. J. Lamb, M.A. Fellow and 

Senior Dean of Gonville and 

Cains College. 
Rev. S. G. Phear, M.A. Fellow and 

Tutor of Emmanuel College. 
H. Montagu Butler, M.A. Fellow and 

Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 

Rev. E. Harold Browne, B.D. Em- 
manuel College, Norrisian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. 

Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College. 

fRev. J. P. Norris, M.A. late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, H. M. 
Inspector of Schools. 
H. J. Roby, MJl. Fellow of St 
John's College. 

A. A. VanSittart, M.A. late Fellow 
of Trinity College. 

J. Lempriere Hammond, M.A. Fel- 
low and Assistant Tutor of Trin. 
College. 

f Hugh Godfray, M.A. St John's Col- 
lege. 
Rev. A. C. Clapin, B.A. St John's 
College. 

I Rev. G. W. Pieritz, M.A. Cains 
I College. 
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LIST OF EXAMINERS. 



" Rev. Wm. Emery, B.D. Fellow and 
, , , . Tutor of Corpus Christi College. 

Mathematics. -{ -r. x t. ^i. i.r l -n n J A 

E. J, Routh, M.A. Fellow and As- 
sistant Tutor of St Peter's College. 
Chemistry, Electricity, I G. D. Liveing, M.A Fellow and 

and Magnetism. \ Lecturer of St John^s College. 
Physical Geography, 1 

Geohgy,Heat,Phy^ I Wm. Hopkins, M.A. P.R.S. F.G.S. 
steal Optics, and } St Peter's College. 
Acoustics, J 

Comparative Anatomy j G. M. Humphry, M.B. Downing 
and Zoology. \ College. 

C. C. Babington, MA. F.R.S. F.G.S. 

St John's College. 
Richard Redgrave, Esq. R.A. 

{Wm. Stemdale Bennett, Mus. D. St 
John^s College, Professor of Music. 
Rev. H. Latham, M.A. Fellow and 

Tutor of Trinity Hall. 
Edward Headlam, M.A. Fellow of 
St John's College, Civil Service 
Commission. 

The following were appointed by the Syndicate to con- 
duct the Examination at the several places : 



Botany. 
Drawing. 

Miisic. 



{ 



Additional Eofominers. *• 



Cambridge. 

Birmingham, 

Brighton. 

Bristol. 

Grantham. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Nortvich. 



Rev. W. Emery. 
Rev. S. G. Phear. 
Rev. H. Latham. 
Rev. J. Lamb. 
E. J. Routh, Esq.* 
G. D, Liveing, Esq. 

{A. A. VanSittart, Esq. 
Edward Headlam, Esq. 



H. Montagu Butler, Esq. 

* Mr Bouth being prevented from oonducting the Examination, the Rev. James 
Porter, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St Feter'a College was app<^ted in his 
Btead. 



DIRECTIONS TO CANDIDATES. 



[These direotions were printed ftt the head of the Time Tables for Senior and 
Junior Candidates.] 

1* Be at your seat in the Examination Boom five minutes 
before the time fixed in the following table for the Examination 
in the several subjects* 

2. Write the number by which you are known in the 
Examination in the righrhmd tcfp comer of every sheet of paper 
which you use. 

3. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4. Write the number of each question before the answer. 

5. Leave a blank space after each answer. 

6. As soon as notice is given (which will be five minutes 
before the end of the time allowed), arrange your papers in 
proper order, see that they all have the number by which you 
are known written upon them, and leave them unfolded at your 
seat. ' 

Caution. 

Any Candidate detected in helping another, or asking another 
to help him in his-paperj or bringing with him a book or written 
paper to assist him, will be turned out of the Examination 
Koom* 

No Communication whatever between Candidates under 
Examination will be allowed. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS, 



JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 



PAET !• Preliminary. 



Dec, 1858. 

^I. I. ISlealyfng alottd. 

A PASSAGE from a standard English Prose Author selected 
bj the Examiner, 



Thubsday, DeQ. 16, 1858. llj to 12. 

I. 2. asStfting from IDtetation. 

Meanwhile the mutineers were hastening across the country 

which lies between Cambridge and the Wash. Their road lay 

through a vast and desolate fen, saturated with all the moisture of 

thirteen counties, and overhung during the greater part of the 

year by a low grey mist, high above which rose, visible many 

miles, the magnificent tower of Ely. In that dreary region, 

covered by vast flights of wild fowl, a half savage population 

then led an amphibious life, sometimes wading, and sometimes 

rowing, from one islet of firm ground to another. The roads 

were among the worst in the island, and as soon as rumour 

announced the approach of the rebels, were studiously made 

worse by the country people. Bridges were broken down. Trees 

were laid across the highways to obstruct the progress of the 

cannon. Nevertheless the Scotch veterans not only pushed forward 

with great speed, but succeeded in carrying their artillery with 

them. 

Macaulay. 

* The numbers prefixed to each Paper correspond with the numbers prefixed 
to the subjects in the Bboulatioks. 
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Thubsday, Dec 16, 1858. 2 to 2 J p.m. 

I. 3. ^nalgste anb ^atsfng. 

[N.B. All Candidates are required to satisfy the Examiners in 
this Paper.] 

Analyse the following passage, and parse fully the words 
printed in italics : 

Opening the map of God^s eoctensive plan, 
We find a little isle, this life of man ; 
Eternity 8 unknown expanse appears 
Circling around and limiting his years. 

COWPER. 



Wednesday, Jke. 15, 1858. 9 to 10^ a.m. 

I. 4. ^reliminatB SLxitbvxttiu 

[N.B. All Candidates are required to satisfy the Examiners in 
this Paper.] 

1. Express the date of the present year of our Lord in 
words ; in the usual notation ; and in Boman numerals. 

2. Find what day of the year is the present day of the 
month. 

3. A chapter in a book begins at the top of the 979th page, 
and ends at the bottom of the 1010th ; how many pages are 
there in the chapter? 

4. Obtain tha sum of forty-six times seven thousand and 
twenty, seventeen times one million and one, and thirty-three 
times thirty-three. 

5. Divide 3452164 by 1858. 

6. Twenty-three persons receive £149. 175. lOd. each; 
what is the whole sum paid to them? 

7. Divide £6595. 4«. Sd. equally amongst forty-four persons. 

8. What fraction of a hundred-weight is seven pounds? 

9. State the rule for reducing fractions to a common deno- 
minator. 

Add together ^ of ^sy ^^^ i of 1^. 

10. Find the value of 10 lbs. 11 oz, 16dwts. 8gr. of gold 
at £3. 17«. lOd. per oz. 
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11. The wages of thirty-six men amount to £28. 16^., what 
is the amount of the wages of sixty men for the same time at 
the same rate? 

Tuesday, Dec. U, 1858. 2 to 3 p.ic. 

I. 5. ffiwgrapjg. 

[N.B. All Candidates are required to satisfy the Ezaminers in 
this Paper. 

Three questions at least should be attempted, of which the first 
must be ona] 

1. Draw an outline map, shewing the eoast-line of Europe 
&om the mouth of the Danube to the mouth of the Bhine ; 
and mark the chief rivers and the chief ranges of mountains 
between those two rivers and the coast. 

2. Describe in words the coast-line of England from the 
mouth of the Thames to the month of the Severn. 

3. Explain the following geographical terms, giving exam- 
ples of each : 

Gulf, Island, The right bajok of a river, Peninsula. 

4. Describe in words the course of one of the following 
livers, mentioning the chief towns upon its banks : 

The Thames, The Severn, The Rhone, The Danube. 

5. Describe accurately the situation of the following places: 
Genoa, Londonderry, Mecca, Rio Janeiro, Singapore. 



Thursday, Dec, 16, 1858. 2f to 3| p.m. 

I. 6. Outlines of lEnglisi f^tetorg. 

[N.B. Every Candidate must satisfy the Examiners in this Paper. 
Four Questions at least should be attempted] 

1. Give a list of the Sovereigns of England from Richard 
I. to Richard II., inclusive, stating the title of each monarch to 
the throne. 

2. Who did Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck pretend 
to be respectively ? What was the issue of their attempts ? 

3. Name in order the Queens and the children of Henry 
Vlll. On what grounds was he divorced from his first wife? 

3—2 
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4. What charges were brought by their accusers agiunst 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Earl of Strafford respectively? 
Where were they executed? 

5. In what reigns did the following persons live, and in 
what way were they celebrated? Shakspeare, Simon de Mont- 
fort, Wycliffe, the Duke of Marlborough, Lord. Bacon, Sir Isaac 
Ifewton, Lord Chatham. 

6. State with regard to the following battles (1) the con- 
tending parties, (2) the victorious side, (3) the situation of the 
battle-field: Flodden, Cressy, Bamet, CuUoden, Bosworth, Sedge- 
moor, Vittoria, the Boyne. 



PAKT IL 



Tuesday, Dee. 14, 1858. 10 to 12. 
II. I. a. Sbctfpturt. 

1. Eelate the chief offences of Saul, for which he was 
visited with God's anger. 

2. Narrate the circumstances of the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. How did David receive the news ? To whom did 
David say, " I will surely shew thee kindness for Jonathan ihy 
father's sake" ? How did he fulfil this promise ? 

3. Which of David's sons rebelled against him ? How did 
these rebellions end? 

4. Who were the Jebusites ? Where was . the seat of 
David's kingdom at first? To what place was it afterwards 
removed? 

6. What was the first quarrel between the men of Israel 
and Judah? 

6. Describe the numbering of the host and God's judgment 
on the people in consequence. In what did the sinfolness of 
David's act consist? 

7. In what three ways was our Lord tempted in the 
wilderness ? 
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8. Give the parable of the Ten Virgins as nearly in the 
words of Scripture as you can recollect. Explain the Eastern 
customs to which this parable alludes. Who are the " children of 
the bridechamber" mentioned in another passage? 

What is the lesson taught by this parable ? 

9. " When the ten heard it, they were moved with indigna- 
tion against the two brethren.*' Belate the circumstances which 
led to this outburst of indignation. Who are the "two brethren" 
here mentioned? What do we know of their later life? 

10. What do we learn in Scripture of St Paul's birth-place, 
of his rank, of his relations, and of his education ? In answering 
this question give the exact words of Scripture, where you can. 

11. Who was Agabus? Where is he mentioned in the 
Acts? 

12. Give an accoxmt of the tumult at Ephesus. The ex- 
pressions, " curious arts," " silver shrines," " the image which 
fell down from Jupiter," are found there. Explain these. 

13. There are two cities called Antioch in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Where are these situated? Mention any events 
which happened at either of them, 

14. Explain the meaning of these words ; Aceldama, Areo- 
pagite, Barnabas, centurion. Epicurean, Golgotha, proselyte, 
Baca, scribe. Stoic, tetrarch. 



TxTESDAY, Dec 14, 1858. 3 to 4 p.m. 

II. I. 6. 'Sfie GTSurcS aTatetJfem- 

1 . Quote or refer to any passages of Scripture, in which 
Christians are said to be members of Christ. 

2. What sins are forbidden by the Second Commandment? 
What sin does St Paul especially call by the name of idolatry f 

3. " To order myself lowly to all my betters." Which com- 
mandment teaches us this? "To hurt nobody by word or 
deed ; to bear no malice nor hatred in my heart.'* Which com- 
mandment teaches this ? Prove from Scripture, that it is your 
duty " to honour and obey the Queen and all that axe put in 
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authority under her/' and "to submit yourself to all your 
goyemors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters/' 

4. What different meanings belong to the term " kingdom 
of Heaven," in Scripture? What blessings to yourself and to 
all men do you pray for in the words Thy Kingdom comef 

5. What are more especially the toorks of the devil f In 
which commandments are they forbidden ? 

6. What do you mean by saying that "God the Son 
redeemed you"? How did He redeem you? Prom what did 
He redeem you? How many besides you did He redeem? 
Confirm the truth of your answers by quoting or referring to 
texts of Scripture. 

7. When and how was the Lord's Supper instituted? 
What spiritual blessings do we hope to receive, if we partake of 
it rightly ? What dispositions of the heart and mind are neces- 
sary for receiving it ? 



TuBSDAT, Dee. 14, 1858. 4 to 5 p.m. 

II. I. c. IBI^atelB^s ISf^Qiences. 

1. What is the meaning of Faith? How does it differ 
from Credulity? Give instances of Faith and of Credulity from 
Holy Scripture. 

2. What is meant by a miracle? How did the Jews 
account for the miracles of our Lord? Quote passages of Scrip- 
ture in support of your answer. 

3. Some persons complain that it is difficult to believe in 
miracles. Shew that it is much more difficult to believe that 
Christianitjr could have been established without them. 

4. How is the word * Christian' used in the New Testa- 
ment? Quote the passages where it occurs. What argument 
may we draw from this use as to the antiquity of the New Tes- 
tament writings? 

5. How is the character of our Lord as drawn in the 
Gospels an evidence of the truth of Christianity ? In treating of 
this question, Dr Whately says, that three points must be spe- 
cially attended to. What are these three points ? 
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6. Objections have been raised to the Bible, on the ground 
that some passages are contradictory to Science. Mention any 
of the passages objected to on this gronnd. How would you 
answer all such objections? 



Wednesday, Jkc. 15, 1858. 10^ to 12. 

11. 2.. CEnglte]^ (SomposUioiu 

[N.B. Only one of the following Subjects is to be chosen.] 

1. GiYE an account of the late Indian mutiny. 

2. Contrast the life of a soldier with that of a sailor both 
in peace and war. 

3. Write a letter to a friend in Australia announcing your 
intention to emigrate, and asking for information. 

4. Discuss the change produced in the habits of the people 
by Kailways. 

Satubdat, Dec. 18, 1858. " 9 to lO^ ail 

II. 2. iSnglfej^ l^fetots* 

A.D. 1485—1660. 

1. Give the dates of the deaths of the sovereigns of England 
from Hen. VII. to Charles II. 

2. Determine as nearly as you can the dates of the following 
events, and give the names of llie persons principally connected 
with them : 

Martyrdom of Kidley. 

Battle of Worcester. 

Trial and execution of Strafford. 

Assassination of Buckingham. 

The completion of the present authorized version of the 

Bible. 
Capture of Montrose. 

3. What were the most important events in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ? 

4. Write a short life and character of Cranmer ; and of Oliver 
Cromwell. 
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6. Who were the principal literary persons who lived in this 
period? State for what they were each remarkable. 

6. Describe one of the following events : 

Guy Fawkes' plot. 
Battle of Naseby. 
Trial of Charles I. 

7. Mention any facts and events which particularly struck 
you in the study of the history of this period. 

* 8. Discuss the causes and results of the Great Eebellion, 

or 

the difference of English life and manners at the present time 
from what they were at any period from a.d. 1485 to 1660. 



Satubbat, Dec. 18, 1858. 10^ to 12. 

II. 2. iSftosraplB. 

[N.B. You are not permitted to answer more than one question 
in each Section.] 

Section I. 

1. Draw a map of Great Britain, marking the principal 
rivers. 

2. Draw an outline map of Hindostan, marking with dotted 
lines the river basins. 

3. Draw an outline map of Europe, and trace upon it in a 
dotted line its watershed. 

Section II. 

1. Give some account of the Geological Map of England. 

2. On what causes does the climate of a country principally 
depend? 

3. What are the Trade Winds, the Monsoons, the Gulf- 
stream ? 

Section III. 

1. Enumerate the countries comprised in the British Em- 
pire, mentioning the seat of Government in each. 
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2. What different races of men inhabit British India, and 
what religions do they profess ? 

3. Give some acconnt of the United States of America. 

Section IV. 

1. From what conntries may the principal articles in a 
Grocer's shop be supposed to come, and fix)m what ports? 

2. What are the chief exports of Great Britain? Describe 
the manufacture of some one of them. 

3. Account for the different industrial pursuits of the inha- 
bitants of the following counties : Lancashire, Yorkshire, Gla* 
morganshire, Suffolk, Lincolnshire. 

Section V. 

1. Can you assign any reasons for supposing (1) that the 
earth moves on its axis, and (2) that it is not stationary in the 
heavens? 

2. Explain, as you would to a child, the cause of Day and 
Night. 

3. Account for rain, wind, dew, tides. 



Thubsday, Deo. 16, 1858. 3| to 4 J p.ic. 

II. 2. ^tenc]^ on tjbe §btttti|) of SStorte. 

1. What is meant by a wordf the meaning of a word? 
language? How far is language arbitrary, and what are the 
main laws to which it is subject? 

2. " Language is fossil poetry and fossil history." Explain 
this, and give examples. 

3. Explain the origin of the following words: talents^ 
tnbulationj pagan^ sacrament, Frank, cardinal, dunce, lumber, 
humour. 

4. What traces does the English language afford of the 
political history of the coimtry ? 

6. How far does the etymology of a word assist us in dis- 
tinguishing synonyms ? Distinguish between astronomy, astro- 
logy; despair, diffidence; arrogant, presumptuous, insolent; ^e- 
nuine, auihentic; opposite, contrary; instruction, edtication. 
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6. Distingoisli between the ancient and modem nses of the 
words, siUfff naturcdiatj methodtst^ novelist. How do jon account 
for snch changes of meaning? 

7. Deriye and explain : civiUty^ polite^ feudal^ hypocrite, 
universiiyf nauffhtinesSy reUgion. 



Wedhisdat, Dee. 15, 1858. 2^ to 5 p.m. 

II. 3. Ftrga BiOir jl^allust. 

(lower pafeb.) 

Translate : 

I. At Phodbi nondum patiens, immanis in antro 
Bacchatur yates, magnmn si pectore possit 
Excnssisse deum: tanto magis ille fiitigat 

Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo. 
Ostia jamque domns patuere ingentia centum 
Sponte sua, vatisque ferunt responsa per auras : 
O tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclisi 
Sed terra grayiora manent. In regna Layini 
DardanidsB yenient; mitte hanc de pectore curam; 
Sed non et yenisse yolent. Bella, horrida bella, 
Et Thybrim multo spumantem sanguine cemo. 
Non Simois tibi nee Xanthus, nee Dorica castra 
Defuerint: alios Latio jam partus Achilles, 
Natus et ipse dea: nee Teucris addita Juno 
Usquam aberit. Quum tu supplex in rebus egenis 
Quas gentes Italum aut quas non orayeris urbes! 
Causa mali tanti conjux iterum hospita Teucris, 
Extemique iterum thalami. 

II. Hie yir, hie est, tibi quem promitti ssepius audis, 
Augustus Cs&sar, ^Diyi genus: aurea condet 
Ss&cula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arya 
*Satumo quondam; super et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium: jacet extra sidera tellus. 
Extra anni Solisque yias, ubi coelifer *Atlas 
Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 
Hujus in adyentum jam nunc et Caspia regna 
Eesponsis horrent diyum, et Maeotia tellus, 

Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili. 
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Nee vero *Alcides tantnm telluris obivit; 
Fixerit SBripedem oervam licet, ant Eiymanthi 
Pacarit nemora, et Lemam tremefecerit area: 
Kec qui pampineis victor jnga flectit habenis 
*Liber, agens oelso NyssB de vertice tigres. 
Et dubitamus adhuc virtutem extendere factia? 
Aut metus Ausonia prohibet condistere terra? 

III. Deos hominesque testamur, imperator, nos arma neque 
eontra patriam cepisse, neque quo periculum homini faceremus, 
Bed uti corpora nostra ab injuria tuta forent ; qui miseri, egentes, 
violentia atque crudelitate foeneratorum, pleriqu,e patrias, sed om- 
nes fama atque fortunis, expertes sumus : neque cuiquam nos- 
trum licuit, more majorum, lege uti, neque, amisso patrimonio, 
liberum corpus habere; tanta ssevitia fceneratorum atque prsa- 
tons fdit. Ssepe majores vestrum, miseriti plebis BomansQ, de- 
cretis suis inopisQ opitulati sunt : ac novissume, memoria nostra, 
propter magnitudinem aeris alieni, volentibus omnibus bonis, ar- 
gentum sere solutum est. Sa&pe ipsa plebes, aut dominandi studio 
permota, aut superbia magistratuum, armata a patribus secessit 
At nos non imperium neque divitias petimus, quarum rerum 
caussa bella atque certamina omnia inter mortalis sunt: sed 
Ebertatem, quam nemo bonus, nisi cimi anima simul, amittit. 
Te atque senatum obtestamur, consulatis miseris civibus ; legis 
prsesidium, quod iniquitas praetoris eripuit, restituatia: neve earn 
necessitudinem imponatis, ut quaerimus, quonam modo ulti 
maxume sanguinem nostrum pereamus. 

rV. Sed ubi, rebus omnibus exploratis, Petreius tuba signum 
dat, cohortis paullatim incedere jubet ; idem facit hostium exer- 
citus. Postquam eo rentum, unde a ferentariia praelium com* 
mitti posset, maxumo damore cum infestis signis concurrunt; 
pila omittunt; gladiis res geritur. Veterani, pristinae virtutis 
memores, cominus acriter instare: illi baud timidi resistunt: 
maxuma yi certatur. Interea Catilina cum expeditis in prima 
acie versari, laborantibus succurrere, integros pro sauciis arces- 
gere, omnia providere, multum ipse pugnare, ssepe hostem ferire; 
strenui militis, et boni imperatoris oflScia simul exsequebatur. 
Petreius, ubi videt Catilinam, contra ac ratus erat, magna vi ten- 
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dere, cohortem prastoriam in medios hostis inducit; eos pertor- 
batos atque alios alibi resistentes interficit; deinde utrimque ex 
lateribns adgreditur. Manlius et Faesulanus in primis pugnantes 
cadunt. Postquam fusas copias, seque cum paucis relictum 
videt Catilina, memor generis atque pristin» dignitatis, in con- 
fertissnmos hostes incurrit, ibique pugnans confoditur. 

1. Distinguish the meanings of immant8f inffens, immensusy 
vastuSf magnuSy largus. 

2. How does the conjugation of the verb do differ from that 
of its compounds ? 

3. What are the different uses of quisquam, quims, quiltbet, 
quvfptam and ullus f 

4. " iEtemumque locus Palinuri nomen habebit?" Where 
is this place? Draw a map of the coast of Italj from this point 
to Ostia. 

5. Explain the mythological allusions marked* in the 
second passage of Virgil. 

6. Quote the passages in which Virgil speaks of Numa 
Pompilius, Brutus, Camillus, Fabius and the two Scipios : and 
write a very short life of any one of them. 

7. Give the heads of the arguments used by Caesar and 
Cato in the speeches which Sallust has attributed to them, 

8. What rights did the Boman law give to a creditor over 
the goods and person of a debtor? 

9. On what occasions did the^l^s secede? Give the causesr 
and the date of each secession. 



Fbiday, Dec 17, 1858. 6 to 8 p.m. 

II. 3. Itatln. 

(higheb papeb.) 
Translate into English: 

O vitae philosophia dux 1 o virtutis indagatrix> expultrixque 
vitiorum I quid non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te 
esse potuisset I Tu urbes peperisti : tu dissipatos homines in so^ 
cietatem vit8B convocasti : tu eos inter se primo domiciliis, deinde 
conjugiis, tum litterarum et vocum commimione junxisti : tu ia- 
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Tentrix legom, tu magistra morum et disciplinse fuisti. Ad te 

confugimus : a te opem petimns: tibi nos, nt antea magna ex 

parte, sic nunc penitos totosque tradimus. Est autem unus dies, 

bene et ex prs&ceptis tuis actns, peccanti immortalitati antepo- 

nendns. Cujus igitur potius opibus utamur, quam tuis ? qusB et 

vitsB tranqnillitatem largita nobis es, et terrorem mortis snstu- 

listi. Ac philosophia quidem tantum abest, nt proinde, ac de 

hominnm est vita merita, landetur ; nt, a plerisqne neglecta, a 

mnltis etiam vituperetnr. Vituperare qnisqnam vit^ parentem, 

et hoc parricidio se inquinare andet? et tarn impie ingratns esse, 

nt earn accnset, quam vereri deberet, etiam si minus percipere 

potuisset? Sed, ut opinor, hie error et haec indoctorum animis 

offiisa caligo est, quod tarn longe retro respicere non possunt: 

nee eos, a quibus vita hominum instructa primis sit, fuisse philo* 

sophos arbitrantur« 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 

Translate into Latin : 

inyebor carpentnm neo 

Thereupon Tullia rode in her chariot to the forum, and, un- 

revereor coBtus eroco 

abashed by the throng of men, called her husband out from' 

curia appello 

the senate-house^ and was the first to salute him King. But 

jabeo translate ** to her going :" 

Lucius bade her go home; and as she was going, the body of 

obviam ^ anrisa 

her Aged father was lying in-the-way. The-driver-of-her-chaxiot 

resto ostendo 

stopped-short, and pointed-out to his mistress her father's bloody 

cadaTer pergo Furis abloHve dbtolute scelera 

corpse. But she bade him drive-on, for the furies of her wicked- 

agito agor per 

ness were-upon-her ; and the chariot passed over the body of 

rota yehiculum 

Servius ; and the wheels of the carriage, in which she returned 

Penates respergo 

to her home, were bespattered with her father's blood. Thus 

snccedo 

Lucius Tarquinius and the wicked Tullia reigned-in-the-place-of 
king Servius. 
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Satcbdat, Dec 18, 185a 2 to 5 p.m. 

II. 4. <Ster& 
Transiate into English: 

1. Aae^ €^ie?o, kuvo^ KOKOfiriy^avoVi otcpuoearo'fi^y' 

Q9 fl 0<j>€\* lijULaTl T^, OT€ /JL€ TTpWTOV T€Ke fl^rfjpj 

Oij(€<r6cu 7rpo(f)€pova'a kok^ avcfioio OveXKa 
EiV opo^f ^ ecV KVfia iroXvcfAolafioio daXaa'a'^^' 

Evda /JL€ Ku/JL airoepo'ey .irdpog rdie epya yevicrOai. 
Avrap eirei raSe y cJSe Oeoi Kaxa Tex/ULiipavTOy 
^ApSpo^ ereiT £<f>€Wov afieivopo^ etvai okoltl^j 

Of p i^^ vejJLea-tp re Koi ai(rj(ea voXX* avQp&viAv. 
ovTtp OUT ap wv (ppeve^ e/xireooii out ap ottkktw 

C<rorovTai* t£ k€v fiiv eiravpii(r€(r6ai otca, 
*AXX* aye puv eio'eXOe^ koi e^eo r^f eiri Sl<f>p^9 
Aaepy itrel (re fiaXioTa xoi/09 (f>p€Pa9 a/JLipiPe/SijKev 

ly&c e/xeto Kvvo^y xai AAe^avopou €V€K 07779* 
Oicriv exf Zetv d^K€ kokov fxopovy w£ koi oTrlaatd 
*AvOpwiroun TeXw/ieff aoiiifxoi €<r<rofi€voi(ri» 

2. ^Qg €<Vc0Vy ot; iraiSi ope^UTO (l>€uSifio9 ^l^icrcop* 
A>|r S* 6 irai's irpog koXttov eul^fivoio ti64^^ 

*Eic\«Vdi; lajfwv^ iraTpo9 (f>i\ov oy^tiv aTujfdeUf 
Tappij(rag j^oKkop tc, iSe \6<f>op iTririojfaiT^Pf 
Aeipop air aKpoTOTfi^ KopuQoi peuoPTa po^a-ag' 
*Eic ^ eyiKatrcre vaTtip re i^tKog^ koli voTPia fitiT^p' 

AvTlK dvo ICpaT09 KOpvO^ CtXcTO (JKuSlfAOg "ElCTW/), 

Ka! riyi' fiep KaTiOtjKep eiri \6opi ^'irafK^povxrap. 

AUTCLp ©y tp <f>lX0P UlOP €T€l KUOTCy 'JT^Xi T€ ^eptTtV^ 

ETarej/ hrev^dfiepog Ait t\ aXXoKTip re Qeoitn. 

3. KXeay[>^09 ^6 aireKpipaTO T019 Tcarra XeyouaiVf 
"'Eyo) epQufiouiMLi /JL€p Ka\ TauTa vavTa* cppoZ 5* oTi, et pvv 
^awtfiePf So^ofiep hrl TroKe/Jup afriepat koi irapa Tag <riropSa9 
iroieip, eireiTa TrpwTOP fiev ayopav ouSeis irape^ei fifiip ouil 
oOep ^ewKTiTioujULeda' auOig Se 6 fiyfi<r6fiepog ouSeig earcu' xai 
ajuLa TauTa ttoiouptwp ^fiZp eudug ^Apidiog ^a(f>€ani^€f ware 
<f>iXo9 ^fiip ouSeig *XeX€/\|r€Ta*, aXXa Ka\ ot irpo^Oep ovrey 
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iro\ejULioi fiiJLtv ecovrat. Tlorajuibg 3* el fiev tj9 icai aWof 
apa i/miv ea-ri Siafiariog ovk otSa* top S* ovv TSiV(j>paTtiv 
*diSajuL€V oTi aSvvaTOv Sia^rjvdi KviKvovTtav TroXejuuoiv/' 

4. TLpcoTOV fJiev yap Ka\ juLeyitrrop oi OeZp Jjfiag opKoi 
KtaXvovo'i iroXefJLiovg etvai aXX^Xoiy oo'ti? Sc tovt(ov a-vvotSep 
auTM irapijfieXrjKw^f tovtop iy<o ovttot ap evSaijAOPiarai/ii. top 
yap QeStp iroXefiop ovk olSa out airo volov ap Ta')(ovi ovre 
oTToi (pevycop ti9 a7ro(j)vyoif ovt eig irolop ap (tkoto^ aTo- 
Spaifjy ov6* oTTiag ap eig €'jQ)pop ')((cpiop airocrralri. iraPTtf yap 
xavra ToFy OeoU viro')(a Kai trapray^^ irapra^p Icrop ol OeoX 
xpaTOvai. Tlept fikp Si] tS>p decop re Koi ^tS>p opxwp ovt(A 
yiyvdcTKtOf irap oh ijneig t^i/ (piXiap trvpOifiepoi Karedejiieda' 
tS>p S* apQpanripwp <r€ iyw ip rcjS irapopri vofuXfa fiiyicrrop 
etpai ^/iiiP ayaQop. ^vp fiep yap aol iraa'a flip ^/aip 6S09 
GjTTopoff 'Jraff Se Trora/JLos Siafiaro^y twp t€ iirtTtiSeiddP ovk 
awopia* apeu oe arov iracra fiep oia aKorovs tj odog* ovoep yap 
avT>]9 i'TrKTrafieOa* irag Se irorafiog Sv<nropo9f 'frag Se o')(\o9 
{po^epo^i (po^epdrarop S" eptj/jla' fietrr^ yap iroW^g axo- 



pia$ icrriv. 



5, Ti Tfjg KCUcicTTfjg Saifi6p(ap e^leaai 

<pi\orifJLiagy val; jjl^ a-vy*' aSiKog jJ 6e6v 
TToXXovy S^ €9 oIkov^ koi voXeti evSal/jLOpag 
eia-fjXde Ka^tjXO^ eir* oXeOpip tSop \poaiJ,ep(ap, 
€<!> ^ ov jjicuper kcipo KaXXtop, TeKPOv, 
IcroTifra TtfiaPy ^ (JhXov9 ael <f>iXoi9y 
iroXeig T€ 'TToXcori, (rvfifia'^^cvg re trvfifid'^oig 
^vpSer TO yap Irrov pojuijuop apOpdroig ci^tr 
t£ 'irXeopi S* aei iroXe/Aiop KaQl<rraTai 
ToSXaa-a-oPy e^Opag ff fifiepag Karap'^erai. 
Ka\ yap fierp^ apOpwjroitrt koi jjJptj airaO/im 
icroTfi^ eTa^Cy KapiQfjLOP Smpicre' 
pvKTog T a(f}€yy€9 pXeK^apop fiXlov re (f>wi 
Xo'op fiaSl^ei TOP epiavcriop kvkXop^ 
KovSeTepop avTOiP ipdopop €')(ei piKeo/iepop. 
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1. Quote any passages from Horace or Virgil which seem 
to jou to haye been suggested by similar passages in the sixth 
book of the IliacL 

2. (a) Parse the following words i a^avre — eSeiSifLeu — 
Bie^lfi€Piu — €wt7rX«9. 

(fi) Parse also the words marked with an asterisk in the 
first piece of Xenophon. 

(7) Give the Attic forms of the following : fielto — 0*- 
\€€0'iice— £a97/i€i/a^— /ccuierai/e — irlrf<r6a — eKcunrev, 

(S) Distinguish between (rv/ifiovXeveip and <TVfifiovXevn 

3. Scan the following line and explain its peculiarities : 

Why does not the last syllable of the preposition suffer 
elision in the compound word d7r6ep<r€? 

4. Give the meaning and, where you can, the etymology of 
the following words: ajco(TTfiao^''^a^i,Kvnre)CKov — airovpa^-^ 
etKlirou^ — ^0X09: and also the derivation or composition of 
the following: Kpffyrqp-^KopvOdtdKo^ — irvp6if>opo<; — orprifm—^ 

5. Give a brief abstract from Xenophon of the life and 
character of Clearchus. 

6. Explain the following words and phrases: Sapeudff— 
/SX/ifeeveiv — Trepl 7r\i]dova'av dr/opdv — 6xwfi€pa> ovk eyiryvero ra 
Upd — direipfffcore^ oi arpari^aA — p,ri diroBSfy rjfiiv rd^ Knrovid^ 
Tronjaaa-Ocu — 7rpo9 ficuriXia rhv fieyurrov t^ipov dr/api^eadM— 
iOavardffrj virh r&v iv t§ ^irdprp t€\£v» 

7. Illustrate by examples (1) the meanings of eiri, irpo^ 
and fierdy with the genitive, dative and accusative, (2) the 
Attic uses of dp with the subjunctive mood. 
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Fbipay. Dec. 17, 1858. 2 to 3^ p.m. 

II. 5. iprMicJ. 

(lower paper.) 

1. Translate into English: 

Les Turcs^ qui cependant entouraient cette maison Umt^ 
embras^e, voyaient avec une admiration mfelfe d'^pouvante 
que les Su^dois n'en sortaient point ; mais leur ^tonnement 
ftit encore plus grand lorsqu'ils vireni^ ouvrir les portes et le 
roi et les siens fondre sur eux^ en d^sespdrfe. Charles et ses 
principaux officiers ^taient arm^s d'dp^es et de pistolets : cha- 
cun tira deux coups k la fois Jtl'instant que la porte s'ouvrit; 
et dans le mSme clin d*oe{l^ jetant leurs pistolets et s'armant 
de leurs €p^es, ils firent^ reculer les Turcs phis de^ cinquante 
pas. Mais le moment d'aprfes, cette petite troupe jut^ entou- 
rie : le roi, qui 6tait en bottes, selon sa coutume, s'embarrassa 
dans ses ^perons et tomba : Vingt et un janissaires se prici^ 
pitent^ aussitdt sur lui ; il^e^^e* en Tair son ^p^e pour s'dpaxgner 
la douleuT de la rendre : les Turcs, remminent^ au quartier du 
bacha; les uns le tenant sous les jambes, les autres sous les 
bras comme on porte un malade que Von^ craint d'incommoder* 

Voltaire, Charles XIL 

2. Describe the scene of the events narrated above. 

3. (a) tout In what case does tout adverb agree .with 
the substantive? 

(b) virent. Conjugate the present indicative of this verb. 

(c) eux. What are the rules for the use of the pronouns 
mo/, tdy soti lui, rnms, vous, euxf 

(d) csil. (i) What is the plural of this word ? 

(2) Is a regular plural ever used? 

(e) firent. Conjugate the present indicative. 

(f ) plus de. When is more than expressed by plus de f 

(g) cette petite troupe jut entourie. Write this sentence 
in the plural. 

(h)^ se prScipitent. Conjugate the pluperfect of this verb. 

4 
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(i) jette^ emmhunL Give the first person plural of the 
same tense. 

( j ) on, Von* State the cases where Fon is used for on. 

4. Give the general role for the agreement of the past par- 
ticiple conjugated with avoir, 

m 

Friday, Dee. 17, 1858. 3^ to 5 p.m. 

n. 5. iprtncS. 

(higher paper.) 

1. Translate into English : 

La France ofirait alors un des spectacles les phis curieux 
dans rhistoire morale des peuples. La lassitude du crime avait 
amend des lois plus douces. Une sorte de trfeye avait suspendu 
les Y^igeances civiles ; dans cet intervalle, I'ordre social essayait 
de renaitre. Ses maux s^oubliaient rapidement; on se h&tait 
d*espdrer, et de se confier au sol tremblant de la France. Une 
joie Mvole et tumultueuse s*dtait empar^ des &mes, comme par 
r^tonnement d'avoir surv^u ; et Ton cdldbrait des f6tes sur les 
mines. Ainsi dans les campagnes ravagdes par le Y^ve, 
quand le torrent de flamme a ddtruit les ouvrages et les habi- 
tations des hommes, bientdt la security succ^de au pdril, on se 
rdunit, on se rapproche, et Ton b&tit de nouvelles demeures avec 
les laves refroidies du Volcan. 

ViLLEMAIN. 

2. Express in words: 

200 men; 210 women; 180 children; the year 1868; 
the 14th of December ; Henry IV. 

3* Render into French: 

Do as they; give him some; do not give him any; his 
horse and mine; which book? which of the two? this book, 
this one. 

Also : I am going to speak ; I have just spoken ; I am to 
go ; I ought to go ; I ought to have gone ; I had gone. 
4. Translate into French: 

A tower 300 feet high ; a room 30 feet long by 20 feet 
broad; France is the oldest monarchy in Europe; the longer 
the day, the shorter the night ; is it wine you are drinking? yes 
it is ; was it a French book you were reading? yes it was. 
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Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1858. 6 to 7i p.m. 

II. 6. fficrman, 

(liOWEB PAPER.) 

Translate into English: 

1. Der Bar nnd der Elephant. 

Die nnverst^digen MenschenI sagte der BSr zu dem 
Elephanten. Was fordem sie niclit alles von nns bessem 
Thiem! Ich muss nach der Musik tanzen; ich der emsthafte 
Bar I Und sie wissen es doch nur allzuwohl, dass sich solche 
Possen zu meinem ehrwtirdigen Wesen nicht schicken; denn 
warum lachen sie sonst wenn ich tanze? 

Ich tanze auch nach der Musik^ yersetzte der gelehrige 
Elephant; und glaube eben so emsthafk und ehrwiirdig zu 
sein, als du. Gleichwohl haben die Zuschauer nie liber mich 
gelacht ; freudige Bewunderung bloss war auf ihren Gesichtem 
zu lesen. Glaube mir also, Bar; die Menschen lachen nicht 
daruber, dass du tanzest, sondem darttber, dass du dich so 
albem dazu anschickst. Lessino. 

2. Morydan. 

Das Schiff, wo Morydan mit Weib und Kindem war 

Kam plotzlich in Gefahr. 
"Ach Gotter, lasset euch bewegen, — 
"Befehlt, schrie Morydan, dass See und Sturm sich legen. 
"Nur dissmal lasset mich der nassen Graft entfliehn; 
"Nie, nie gelob' ich euch, mehr ubers Meer zu ziehn! 
"Neptun erhore mich. 
"Sechs schwarze Kinder schenk ich dir 
"Zum Opfer dankbar froh dafiir!" 
"Sechs schwarze Kinder?" rief Mondar 

Sein Nachbar, der zugegen war. 
"Sechs schwarze Kinder? Bist du toll? 
"Mir ist es ja, mir ist es schon bekannt, 
"Dass solchen Keichthum dir das Gliick nicht zugewandt, 
"Und glaubst doch, dass es Gott, Neptun nicht wissen soil?" 

Wie oft o Sterblicher, wie ofte trauest du, 
Der Gottheit weniger als deinem Nachbar zu! 

Lessing. 

4 — 2 
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3. Qaestions on Grammar and Parsing. 

(1) Give the ccaes of the following words in the above 
fables, and acconnt for them : dem Elephanten; — Thiem; — der 
Mimk; — fiber mich; — meinem ehrwiirdigen Wesen /-^Weib und 
Kindem; — ^in Gefahr/ — der nassen Oruft; — rubers Meer. What 
does libers stand for? What do these words stand for: zum; 
zur; am; vom? 

(2) Parse the last two lines (the moral) of the second 
fable. Parse also the following words: Kam; lasset; zugewandt; 
versetzte; — ^what is the Infinitive of each of these verbs? and 
what the Imperfect Subjunctive of the first person plural of 
each ? What is the Imperative singular of befehlen ? 

(3) Dtssmal — so spelt in Lessing's time: what is the 
modem spelling of this word? how is it compounded?— entfliehn, 
ziehn (lines 5, 6, 2nd &ble) : how would these words have been 
written if allowed by the metre? What is a she-bear in 
German? Give the Gten. sing, and Nom. pL, with the definite 
article, of the following nouns: Elephant; Thier; Wesen; 
Zuschauer; Sturm. 

(4) What is the force of the following particles, as com- 
pounded with verbs: ab; an; be; ein; ent; miss; um; ver; 
vor; weg; zer; auf? 



Thursday, Dec. 16, 1858. 6 to 74 p.m. 

II. 6. CEerman. 

(hiqheb paper.) 

1. Translate into English Prose: 

Die Tode. 
Ftir Tugend, Menschenrecht, und Menschenfireiheit sterben, 
1st hochst erhab'ner Muth, ist Welterloser-Tod ; 
Denn nur die gottlichsten der Heldenmenschen fiLrben 
Dafiir den Panzerrock mit ihrem Herzblut roth. 

Am hdchsten ragt an ihm die grosse Todesweihe 
Fur sein verwandte? Volk, sein Vaterland hinan. 
Drelhundert Sparter zieh'n in dieser Heldenreihe 
Purch's Thor der Ewigkeit den Uebrigen voran. 
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So gross ist auch der Tod flir einen guten Flirsten, 
Mit Zepter, Wag' iind Schwert in tugendhafter Hand. 
Wohl mag der Edeln Muth nach solchem Tode diirsten: 
Denn es ist Tod zugleich ftir Volk und Vaterland. 

Der Tod fiir Freund und Kind, und fUr die sttsse Holde, 
Ist, wenn nicht immer gross, doch riihrend stets und schdn, 
Denn es ist Todesgang, den, nicht erkauft mit Golde, 
Im Drange des Geflihls nur edle Menschen gehn. 

Flir blanke Majestat, und weiter nichts, verbluten, 
Wer das fiir gross, flir schon und rtthrcnd halt, der irrt. 
Denn das ist Hundemuth, der eingepeitscht mit Euthen 
Und eingeflittert mit des Hofinahls Brocken wird. 

Sich ftir Tyrannen gar hinab zur H5lle balgen, 
Das ist ein Tod, der nur der HsUe wohl gefallt. 
Wo solch ein Held erliegt, da werde Bad und Galgen, 
Fiir Strassenrauber und flir Morder aufgestelltl 

BilBGEB. 

2. Translate into Gebmak: 

OBs. 8kidefU9 may use the Boman character if they cannot write the German 

with ease, 

(1) What a beautifiil world this is 1 We can see the 
countless bright stars, though they are so many millions of 
miles distant from us. Nearer to us, in the air, upon the earth, 
and even within the earth, in the ocean too, as in the smallest 
streamlet, all is full of life. 

(2) I should like to have a little water. What water 
would you like, warm or cold ? The warmer the better. You 
will find some on the table near the door. This water is 
neither cold nor hot. You would like to have it warmer then. 
The warmest I could get. We can put it on the fire ourselves, 
and make it as hot as you like. Thank you; you are very 
kind. 

(3) How high is the new wall which youx father has 
built round your garden? It is three feet higher than the old 
one was. What young trees does your father mean to plant ? 
He has ordered some apple-trees, pear-trees and cherry-trees. 
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Do you prefer young trees to old ones ? Most certainly. You 
will now have the highest garden-wall in the whole town. 

(4) When do you mean to go out? I intend to wait 
till half-past twelve, for a friend who promised to call for me. 
He wants me to go for a walk with him ; and you must go with 
(us). But I cannot go till a quarter past one. Then my friend 
and I will wait for you. 

(5) Hercules passed among the ancients for a model of 
virtue and piety : their standard of virtue and piety was very 
different from ours. 



Thubsdat, Dec. 16, 1858. 9 to 11^ a.u. 

II. 7. $ttre inatj^etnattcs^. 

(lower paper.) 

1. Define a plane angle, a right angle, a circle, an equi- 
lateral triangle, a rhombus, a parallelogram. What instruments 
are alone permitted to be used in the constructions of EucUd, 
and why? 

The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal to 
one another. 

2. The opposite sides and angles of parallelograms are equal 
to one another. 

If through the opposite extremities of the diagonals of a 

given parallelogram parallel lines be drawn, the ^agonals of 

all the parallelograms thus formed shall pass through the same 
point. 

3. Shew by diagram that a (J -f- c) = aJ + dc. 

To divide a given straight line into two parts so that the 
rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts shall be 
equal to the square of the other part. 

Give the full construction. 

4. Define a decimal fraction. Prove the rule for pointing 
in the multiplication of decimals. 

(1) Add together -0015 of ten shillings, 2-0615 of half a 
guinea, and 1*04 of half a crown; and express the whole as a 
decimal of a pound. 
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(2) How many florins, cents, and mils are there in 
£3. As. 9H 

5. The 3 per cent, consols are at 98, and certain railway 
securities are at 26 for original £20 shares. What rate per cent, 
ought these last to pay that it may be as profitable to invest in 
the one as the other? 

6. Define Discount. Shew how to find the discount of 
£35. 10«. dd. due seven months hence at 4^ per cent, per 
annum. 

What approximation to the true rule for calculating discount 
is made use of in practice ? and on which side does the advan- 
tage lie? 

7. Find the quantity of carpeting required for the central 
portion of a room, this portion being 14 ft. 5 in. wide, and 18fk. 
7 in. long» Also the cost; the carpet being only three quar- 
ters of a yard wide, and 4«. 6d, per yard. 

If between the edge of the carpet and the walls there is a 
distance all round of 2^ feet, how much of the area of the floor 
will remain uncovered ? 

8. Workmen can perform a certain labour in a week if 
they work 11 hours a day for six days ; how many hours a day 
must they work to perform the same in the same time if they 
take half of Saturday as a holiday, but do a twelfth more work 
each hour? 

9. Prove that a (J — c) = aJ — ac. On what grounds do we 
believe this when b <c? 

Add 7c-4cZ + e, Qc + Sd-be, 4e-12c. 

Multiply a? — Sax by a; + 3a, 

and find the value of 

— -7==, whena:=s8. 
vaj — 4 

10. State and prove the rule for finding the Greatest Com- 
mon Measure of two algebraical quantities. 

Find the Q. C. M. of (1) (a - J)*, a^ - &^ 

(2) a^ - 3a'a? - 2a', oj' - occ^ - 4a'. 
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11. Solve 

(1) a.-2-(2a;+3)=^^, 

(2) »-l = 2. i« + ?=10. 

12. A and B can perform a certain task in 30 days, working 
together. After 11 days however B is called off, and A finished 
it by himself 28 days after. How long would each take to do 
the work alone ? 

13. Why are two entries required in every transaction under 
the system of double entry ? Distinguish between " Bills Ke- 
ceivable" and " Bills Payable ;" " Balance Sheet" and "Trial 
Balance," with examples. 

Give a specimen of a " Merchandise account." 



Friday, i>ec. 17, 1858. 9 to 12. 

II. 7. $ure iWatj^ematics. 

(higher paper.) 

1. The opposite angles of any quadrilateral figure inscribed 
in a circle are together equal to two right angles. 

If segments of a circle be described with the same radius 
on the three sides of a triangle, shew that if they pass through 
one point within the triangle the arcs will together form a com- 
plete circumference. 

2. The straight line drawn at right angles to the diameter 
of a circle from the extremity of it falls without the circle. 

If AB be a fixed chord of a circle, AG and AD any i^o 
other chords making equal angles with -45; prove that the tan- 
gents at G and D always intersect in a fixed straight line. 

3.. Shew how to inscribe an equilateral and equiangular 
hexagon in a given circle. 

If an irregular hexagon be such that a circle can be inscribed 
in it touching all its sides, then the sum of the first, third, and 
fifth sides is equal to the sum of the second, fourth, and sixth. 
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4. How does Euclid define Ratio ; when are two ratios saftl 
to be equal? 

Shew that triangles and parallelograms of the same altitude 
are one to another as their bases. 

Let ABG be any triangle, and AD any straight line drawn 
&om the angle A to any point D in the base. It is required to 
produce AB to JE so that the triangle AUD may be any given 
multiple of the triangle ADC. 

5. From the expansion of {x-haY, deduce the ordinaiy rule 
for " completing the square" in the solution of a quadratic equa- 
tion. Solve the equations : 

(1) 2a^-l = 5aj+2. (2) 2aj^ - Sa:* -I- 5 = 0. 

(3) 2ja?+x + 2x=l--^^Jl+x. 

. (4) The difference of two numbers is 3, and the ixSex- 
ence of their cubes is 279, find the numbers. 

6. Explain how to find the sum of a series of n terms in 

arithmetical progression, whose first term is a, and last term L 

2 2 
Sum the series: 6, —2, -, — -, &c. to infinity* 

7. State the algebraical definition of proportion. 
TS a : b :: c : d, prove that a : a — 5 :: c : c^dy 

^"""^ 5"'2j""33'*"45"^t4""3"'2'*"n' 

8. I{ Ace B when G is constant ; and Ace G when B is 
constant; then A oc BC when B and C both vary. 

Shew the application of this in the following example : 
A beam 56 feet long, 2j broad, Ij thick, costs £11, what will be 
the cost of a beam 159 feet long with a uniform section gf 1 J 
square feet ? 

9. Define an angle, and explain the difference between the 
English and Continental divisions of a right angle. 

Compare the values of 39^2', and 39* 2\ 

Trace the changes in the value and sign of sin-4, as A in- 
creases from 90® to 270^ 

Shew that sin -4 = ± ^1 — cosM. Explain the double sign. 
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10. Shew that 

Bin (-4 + -B) = sin -4 cosJ5 + cos-4 smB, 

where A and B are two angles whose sum is less than 90^. 
Given the values of sin 45^, and cos 60® ; deduce sin 15®. 

11. Shew that the area of a circle of radius a is ira\ 

Two circles touch each other and a common tangent is 
drawn. Supposing their radii to be respectively r and dr, prove 
that the area of the curvilinear triangle bounded by the two 

circles and the common tangent is (4 Vd — -x ^) ^** 

12. In any triangle, assuming the expression for the cosine 
of an angle in terms of the sides, prove that 

(«— a) 



A fT. 



he ' 

where a, 5, c are the three sides of the triangle, 28^a-\'h+Cy and 
A is the angle opposite to the side a. 

Ex. If a = 222, b = 318, c = 406, find -4, having given 

log 473 = 2-6748611, log 406 = 2*6085260, 

log 318 = 2-5024271, tab log cos (16®28') = 9-9818117) 

log 251 = 2-3996737, tab log cos (16"29') = 9-9817744.) 



Satobday, Deo. 18, 1858. 6 to 8 p.m. 

II. 8. ittecj^anto anli ||sln:o$tBt(cs. 

1. Define force, weight, density. 

A force may be properly represented by a straight line. 

How are forces usually measured in Statics ? and explain the 
expression " a force of 10 lbs." 

2. Assuming that the resultant of two forces, acting at a 
point, is represented in direction by the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram the sides of which represent the forces in direction and 
magnitude; shew that the diagonal will also represent the 
resultant in magnitude. 

(1) Forces represented in magnitude and direction by the 
diagonals of a parallelogram act at one of the angles, what 
single force will counteract them ? 
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(2) Can three forces which axe aa 3 : 4 : 1 keep a point 
at rest? 

3. Find the centre of gravity of (1) A triangle. 

(2) A circle with two-fifths of a regular inscribed 
pentagon cnt away. 

(3) How, practically, may the centre of gravity of a heavy 
beam be found of which one end is heavier than the other ? 

If it be made up of two uniform cylinders whose lengths 
are as 3 : 2 and weights as 3 : 5, where is the centre of gravity? 

4. Find the ratio of the power to the weight in a system of 
pullies where all the strings are attached to an uniform bar from 
which the weight is suspended, the weights of the pullies being 
neglected. From what point of the bar ought the weight to be 
suspended that the bar may rest in a horizontal position? 

-4 is a fixed puUy, B, C heavy moveable pullies. An inex- 
tensible string without weight is thrown over A. One end of it 
passes under G and is fastened to the centre of B, the other end 
passes under B and is fastened to the centre of A. Compare the 
weights of B and C that the system may be in equilibrium ; the 
strings being all parallel. 

5. A force P acting up an inclined plane supports a weight 
TF on it K jB be the reaction of the plane^ prove that 

P : W: B :: height of plane : length : base. 

A rod AB is fixed at an inclination of 60^ to a vertical wall, 

and a heavy ring {W) slides along it. The ring is supported by 

a tight string which is attached to the wall. Shew that the 

tensions of this string, when the ring is respectively pulled up 

W 
and pulled down the rod by a force — acting along the rod, 

are as 1 : 3. 

6. What is a fluid ? On what experimental facts is the sci- 
ence of Hydrostatics usually founded ? How is the pressure at 
a point measured? 

Compare the pressures on two horizontal areas which are as 
3 : 5, at depths of 15 feet and 17 feet below the surface of an in- 
compressible fluid at rest. 
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7. Shew that the pressure of an uniform heavy incompres- 
sible fluid on any surface is equal to the weight of a column of 
fluid, the base of which is equal to the area of the surface^ and 
altitude equal to the depth of the centre of gravity of the surface 
below the surface of the fluid. 

How does this differ from the resultant pressure of the fluid 
on the surface? 

A vessel, in the form of a right cone with a horizontal base 
and vertex upwards, is filled with fluid through a small hole in 
the vertex. Then the pressure on the curved surface, as given 
by the Above formula, bears to the resultant pressure on the 
same surface the ratio of 1 : sine of semi-angle of cone. 

8. Investigate the conditions that a given body may float in 
a flpid in a given position. 

A solid cylinder of uniform density floats with its axis ver- 
tical in two fluids which do not mix, and the axis is bisected by 
the common surface of the fluids. Shew that twice the specific 
gravity of the cylinder is eqnal to the sum of the specific gravi- 
ties of the fluids. 

9. Give a flgure of a common pump so as to illustrate its 
working. 

If it be employed to raise a fluid whose specific gravity is 
•929, what is the greatest distance between the lower valve and 
the surface of the fluid that the pump may work ? 

10. Describe the Syphon and its mode of action. 

If a hole be made in the side of it above the surface of the 
fluid which is being emptied, explain what will follow, giving the 
reason. 

11. Explain the difference between high-pressure and low- 
pressure engines : also the action and use of safety*valves* 

Give a sectional drawing of a double-action condensing 
engine. 
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Wednesday^ Dee. 15j 1858. 6 to 8 p.h. 

II. 9- (ZDj^cmtetrs. 

1. Explain the production of Hydrogen when Zinc is 
dissolved in dilute acid. Supposing an ounce of Zinc to be 
entirely dissolved, will the quantity of Hydrogen given oflf be 
more or less according as hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is used? 
Give your reasons. 

2. When charcoal is burnt in air explain what becomes of 
it, and the chemical change it undergoes. Can you mention any 
subsfeince which, when burnt, leaves an ash or residue weighing 
more than the substance did when unbumt ? 

3. Name the different compounds of Nitrogen and Oxygen, 
and state the composition of each. By what qualities could you 
recognize the deutoxide (or binoxide) of Nitrogen ? 

4. Describe and explain a mode of preparing chlorine. 
What is the difference between Chloride of Calcium and Chlo- 
ride of Lime ? 

5. In what form does silicon occur in nature ? Name some 
common things which contain it. How is silica shewn to be an 
acid? 

6. Explain the chemical change limestone undergoes when 
burnt in a kiln, and that quicklime undergoes when slaked. 
How could you distinguish slaked lime from chalk ? 

7. What is the effect of Hydrosulphuric acid upon each of 
the following substances: Arsenious acid, Perchloride of Iron, 
Alum, Caustic Soda? 

8. What is the ore from which Zinc is commonly extracted, 
and what its chemical constitution? Explain how the metal is 
extracted. 

9. What is common vinegar? Explain the change of alco- 
hol (C^ Hq Oj) into vinegar in the process of making vinegar. 

Notke. The Practkal Examination will be on Monday at Ten, but 
the Examination Room will be open at half-fast Nine, in order that 
Candidates may get their apparatus * ready before the Examination. 
* For the list of articles indBded in this see p. i8. 
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Monday, Dee. 20, 1858. 10 to 12. 

II. g. practical (E^^mistxyi. 

[N.R In the answers to the questions in this paper Candidates 
inust state every experiment or test tried^ the result of it, and the 
conclusion drawn from it; and finally, the conclusion drawn from 
the whola] 

1. The substances marked A and B each contain one Acid 
and one Base, which you are required to determine. 

2. The substance C contains either Cobalt or Nickel : test 
it with the blowpipe. 

3. Test D and E for Iodine. 

4. What metal is F? 



Notice to Candidates. 



Evert Candidate will be furnished by the Examiner with 
the following reagents: 

Hydrochloric Acid. 
Nitric Acid. 
Hydrosulphuric Acid. 
Potash. 
Ammonia. 

Chloride of Ammonium. 
Sulphide of Ammonium. 
Carbonate of Ammonia. 
Phosphate of Soda. 
Ferrocyanide of Potassium. 
Chloride of Barium. 
Nitrate of Silver. 
Sulphate of Magnesia. 



Copper. 

Borax. 

Carbonate of Soda. 

Starch. 
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The Senior Candidates will also be furnished with the 
following reagents in addition to the above: 

Oxalic Acid. 
Acetate of Baryta. 



Nitre. 



Every Candidate will be supplied by the Examiner with 
a pint of distilled water. 

Candidates are recommended to see that their test tubes are 
perfectly clean, and spirit lamp ready for use before the time of 
examination. 

The greatest care must be taken to keep the reagents pure ; 
and no solution once poured out must on any account be poured 
back into the bottle. 

Care should be taken not to put the stoppers (which are all 
numbered) into bottles to which they do not belong. 



Wednesday, Dec, 15, 1858. 6 to 8 p.m. 

II. 10. SSooIogg. 

1. To what classes and orders do the following respec- 
tively belong: Fox, Beaver, Leech, Whale, Oyster, Sponge, 
Spider, Earthworm, Horse ? To what order do the quadrupeds 
foimd in Australia chiefly belong ? 

2. Which Vertebrates are oviparous ; which are abranchiate ; 
and which have gills during a period only of their existence ? 
Which mammals have the simplest kind of teeth? 

3. In what regions are Whales found? From which species 
are the parts used in commerce derived, and what purposes do 
they serve to the animal? 

4. What land animal is confined to the highest latitude? 
What bird dwells at the greatest altitude? What purposes are 
served by the difierence in colour between animals belonging to 
the arctic regions and those belonging to the tropics? 
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' 5. How are corals fonned, and at what depth "below the 
surface? To what depth below the surface of the sea does 
animal life extend? 

6. Instance some examples of social migration among 
fishes corresponding with those of certain birds. What is the 
probable object of such migrations ? 

7. What quadrupeds are known to have existed in these 
islands formerly, and are now quite, or nearly, extinct? What 
quadrupeds have been introduced in comparatively recent times, 
and what good purposes do they serve ? 

8. What Saurian reptiles are now found in England; upon 
what do they feed ? 



Wednesday, Dec, 15, 1858. 6 to 8 p.m. 

II. 10. iSotatig. 

1. What parts of plants are the Blackberry, Strawberry*, 
Mulberry, Apple, Potatoe, Beet, Tea, Opium ? 

2. What is the usual veining of the leaves of Exogenous 
and of Endogenous plants? What do these terms mean, and 
why are they used? How do they correspond with the classes 
called DiCotyledones and Monocotyledones ? 

3. Describe the shape of the leaves and stem of specimen 
1 ; and name all the'esrtemal organs to be seen on specimen 2. 

4. Describe a perfect flower of an Exogenous plant, and 
shew by a diagram the position of its several parts. 

5. How does a stamen differ from an anther ; a style from 
a stigma? 

6. What are cotyledons, stipules, and compound leaves? 

7. Distinguish between oval, ovate, and obovate ; acuminate 
and cuspidate. 

[The specimens given were, 

I. Stem ana leaves of Bramble (Hubus discolor). 
9. Sprig with flowers of Toadflax (Linaria repens.)] 
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PAET ni. 



Dec, 1858. 

III. I. practical ffieomettg*. 

[One hour allowed for this Paper. 

N.R The whole of the work by which these problems are 
solved must appear. Candidates are required to affix the number of 
the problem to each solution.] 

1. CONSTEUCT a square having sides of Ij inches each. 

2. Construct an equilateral triangle whose height shall be 
2 inches. 

3. Describe an ellipse whose longest diameter shall be 
4 inches, the shortest 3 inches. 

4. Within a circle 3 inches in diameter inscribe a regular 
heptagon. 

6. Find a mean proportion between two right lines which 
are respectively 2 inches and 3 J inches long. 

6. Construct a parallelogram having an area equal to that 
of a triangle of which the sides are respectively 1 inch, 1 J inches, 
and 2 inches. 



Dec, 1858. 

III. I. practical CEftomettB. 

[One hour allowed for this Paper. 

N.B. The whole of the work by which these problems are 
solved must appear. Candidates are required to affix the number of 
the problem to each solution.] 

7. Construct a square whose diagonal shall be 2 inches. 

8. Construct an isosceles triangle of which the base is 
2 inches and the opposite angle 30**. 

* The Examiners were famished with several papers in some departments of 
drawing in case they should find it impossible to examine all the Candidates at th)B 
same time. 

5 
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9. Within a rectangular parallelogram 4 inches and 2^ inches 
inscribe an ellipse. 

10. Within a triangle having sides of 2 inches, 3 inches, and 
d|^ inches respectively, inscribe a square. 

11. Within a circle of 2j inches diameter inscribe three cir- 
cles equal to each other, and touching one another and the cir- 
cumference of the containing circle. 

12. Construct a rhombus of which the sides are 2 inches 
and the altitude 1^ inches, and a triangle of the same area and 
altitude. 



Dec, 1858. 

III. I. ^ractftal ^comeirs. 

[One hour aUowed for this Paper. 

N.R The whole of the work bj which these problems are 
solved must appear. Candidates are required to affix the number of 
the problem to each solution,] 

13. Divide a right line 2^ inches long into seven equal 
parts. 

14. Draw a right line of any length, at one end draw a line 
perpendicular to it, and trisect the right angle thus formed. 

15. Construct an equilateral triangle whose height is 
2 inches. 

16. Within a circle 3 inches in diameter inscribe five circles 
equal to each other, and touching one another and the circumfer- 
ence of the containing circle. 

17. Within a circle 2 J inches in diameter place three equal 
semicircles, touching the circumference of the circle and having 
their diameters adjacent. 

18. Describe an ellipse, of which the longest diameter is 
4jdnches and the shortest 3 J inches, and shew the method of 
finding its centre if it were not known. 
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Dec, 1858. 

III. I. iDAniianical Braiotng. 

[One hour allowed for thiB Paper.] 

1. A LONG piece of rectangular timber, 4 inches by 3 inches 
on the cross section, lies on the ground on one of its edges, and is 
penetrated in the direction of its length by a hole 2 inches in 
diameter, the axes of the timber and of the hole corresponding. 

Project the true section of the two made by cutting through 
the timber at right angles with the axis and at an angle of 45^ 
with the ground plane. 

2. Draw the plan of a square of 3 inch sides when two sides 
are inclined to the horizon at 20° and 30^ 



Dec. 1858. 

III. I. iSlecj^antcal IDrafofng^ 

[One hour allowed fi>r this Paper.] 

3. An hexagonal prism of 3 inch sides is penetrated through 
the centre of two opposite sides at an angle of 30® with its axis by 
a cylindrical pipe of 2 inches external and 1 J inches internal 
diameter. 

Project the true form of the section made by cutting through 
the intersection of the axes of the prism and the pipe at an angle 
of 120® with the axis of the pipe. 

4. Draw the plan of a circular plane of 3 inches diameter 
inclined at an angle of 30® to the horizon. 



5 — 2 
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Dec. 1858. 

III. 2, iptettanH IDrafofng from ibt iplat. 

[One honr allowed.] 

An outline drawing of a flower was given with the following 
directions: 

The Student is required to copy in pencil on this paper the 
above flower, increasing the scale so that AB is enlarged to CD 
opposite. Precise imitation and clearness of outline is necessary. 
No instruments or means of measurement of any kind will be 
allowed. 



Dec. 1858. 

III. 2. Btafofog from iRItolrete. 

[One hour allowed.] 

The Examiner was instructed to select a chair, framed 
square and with square legs, and to place it on a table, suf- 
ficiently advanced in front of the Candidates, and so that all 
should more or less see it at an angle, with the seat above or 
below the level of the eye. 



^ Dec, 1858. 

III. 2. iBraiDing from inemorg* 

[One hour allowed for this Study. 

The Candidates may add any amount of shadow that they think 
necessary to the full expression of the subject.] 

The Candidate is required to make a careful drawing, from 
memory, of a small square table with four straight legs, sup- 
porting on its top a glass fish globe. The eye of the draughts- 
man is to be supposed above the rim of the globe. 
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Dec. 18d8. 

III. 2. Brafomg from inemots. 

[One hour allowed for this Study. 

The Candidates may add any amount of shadow that they think 
necessary to the full expression of the subject.] 

The Candidate is required to make a careful drawing, from 
memory, of a wheelbarrow turned upside down, with its wheel 
and legs in the air. 



Dec. 1858. 

III. 2. iBrafofng from iStmorg. 

[One hour allowed for this Study. 

y The Candidates may add any amount of shadow that they think 
necessary to the full expression of the subject.] 

The Candidate is required to make a careful drawing, from 
memory, of a gantry supporting a beer-cask, the end of the 
barrel and of the gantrjr to be seen as well as the sides. 
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Dee. 185a 

III. 2. AND G. linear ^trspetttbe. 

[One hour allowed for this Paper. 

Junior Candidates are required to attempt the questions and the 
first three problems; Senior Candidates the questions and the last 
three problems; they may be worked hj any methods that will 
give correct results, but the whole of the lines by which the solu- 
tions are arrived at must appear on the exercise when submitted 
to the Examiner. The problems are to be worked to a scale of 
half an inch to the foot; the distance of the spectator from the pic- 
ture being in each case 12 feet, and the horizon 5 feet 6 inches above 
the ground plane.] 

Questions. 

1. Give a definition of linear perspective. 

2. Explain the meaning of the terms, picture planey grormd 
plane, station point, line of direction, vanishing line, vanishing 
point, and horizontal line. 

Problems. 

1. Find a point on the ground plane (to be distinctly marked 
A) 5 feet within the picture, and 3 feet on the lefk of the spec- 
tator or line of direction. 

2. From the point A, draw a line to cut the picture line at 
an angle of 30°. 

3. Put into perspective a regular hexagonal prism 7 feet 
high, standing on its base on the ground plane, the sides of the 
base being each 18 inches; let the centre of the base be 6 feet 
on the right of the point A (prob. 1) and at the same distance 
from the picture plane, and two of the sides of the prism be pa- 

^ rallel with the picture. 

4. Find a point (to be distinctly marked B) 4 feet within 
{§. the picture, 3 feet on the right of the spectator, or line of direc- 
tion, and 6 feet above the ground plane. 

5. Let the apex of a square pyramid be in the point B 
(prob. 4), its base resting on the ground plane, the sides of the 
base to make angles of 60° and ^(f with the picture, and to be 
each 4 feet long. 

[Candidates to be careful to affix the number of the problem to 
their solution.] 
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Dec, 1858. 

III. 2. AND a. 'Einear ^erspecttbe. 

[One hour allowed for this Paper. 

Junior Candidates are required to attempt the questions and the 
first three problems; Senior Candidates the questions and the last 
three problems; they may be worked by any methods that will 
give correct results, but the whole of the lines by which the solu- 
tions are arrived at must appear on the exercise when submitted 
to the Examiner. The problems are to be worked to a scale of 
half an inch to the foot ; the distance of the spectator from the pic- 
ture being in each case 12 feet, and the horizon 5 feet 6 inches above 
the ground pkne.] 

Questions. 

1 . Give a definition of linear perspective, 

2. Explain the meaning of the terms picture planer gr<mnd 
planey station point, line of direction, vanishing line, vanishing 
pointy and horizontal line. 

Problems. 

6. From a point on the picture line (to be marked A), 3 
feet on the left of the spectator, draw a line making an angle 
with the picture of 46® towards the right hand. 

7. On the above line (A, prob. 6) find a point 10 feet firom 
A (to be marked B). 

8. Put into perspective a cube of 4 feet sides, one of its 
I planes to be resting on the ground plane, and one making an 
^s angle of 60® with the picture plane towards the right hand. 

The nearest angle of the cube to be 1 foot from the picture 
line, 3 feet on the right of the spectator. 

9. From a point on the ground plane, to be marked C, 2 
feet on the left of the spectator and 3 feet from the picture line, 
draw a right line making an angle of 45® with the ground plane, 
and vanishing towards the right hand. 

10. On the above line (C, prob. 9) find a point (to be 
miarked D) 8 feet from the point (C). 

Candidates to be careful to affix the number of the problem to 
their solution. 



I 
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Dee. 1858. 

III. 2. AND G. Utneat ^etspectibe. 

[One hour allowed for this Paper. 

Junior Candidates are required to attempt the questions and the 
first three problems; Senior Candidates the questions and the last 
three problems; they may be worked by any methods that will 
give correct results, but the whole of the lines by which the solu- 
tions are arrived at must appear on the exercise when submitted 
to the Examiner. The problems are to be worked to a scale of 
half an inch to the foot; the distance of the spectator from the pic- 
ture being in each case 12 feet, and the horizon 5 feet 6 inches above 
the ground plane.] 

Questions. 

1. Give a definition of linear perspective. 

2. Explain the meaning of the terms, picture planej ground 
plane^ station point, line of direction^ vanishing line, vanishing 
point, and horizontal line. 

Problems. 

11. Four feet to the left of the spectator and 1 foot within 
the picture find a point (to be marked A), and 4 feet to the left 
of the spectator and 5 feet within the picture find a point to be 
marked B. 

12. Join A and B (prob. 11), and let AB be one side of a 
square plane, as seen in perspective, standing vertically on the 
ground plane ; complete the square with equal sides. 

13. Put into perspective a circle 4 feet in diameter lying on 
the ground plane, the centre to be 2 feet within the picture, and 
3 feet on the right of the spectator. 

14. The height of a right cone is 4 feet, the diameter of its 
base 4 feet 6 inches ; put it in perspective, lying in such a man- 
ner that the base may be visible, and nearer to the spectator than 
the apex, which is to touch the groimd 3 feet on the right of the 

x§ spectator and 4 feet within the picture ; part of the circumference 
of the base is to touch the ground plane, and the line of contact of 
the exterior of the cone, with the ground plane, to be at an angle 
of 30° with the picture line towards the right hand. 

15. Give the distance of the apex of the above cone in 
perspective ^OTW the eye of the spectator. 

[Candidates to be careful to affix the number of the problem to 
their solution.] 



I 
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Monday, Dec. 20, 1858. 2 to 4 p.m. 

III. 3. jWusic. 

1. Write out the Diatonic Scale* marking the Tones and 
Semitones. 

2. Put a Minor 3rd and Perfect 5th to each note of the 
Diatonic Scale. 

3. Explain the introduction of Accidentals in the following 
Scale: | 



I 



Jkk 



■CT 



zz 



o \r^ ^ 



22: 



4. Write out the Scale of O} Minor. 

5. Name each Interval in the following examples, and dis- 
tinguish the Diatonic Intervals from the Chromatic Intervals : 



22: 



&^- 



1^== 



-s>- 



4t= 



"C^ 



i 



f 



^^- 



■2P* 



22: 



1^ 



life: 



"C3^ 



Hf^ 



2Z2: 



6. How many Semitones are contained in the Interval 




^ 



and how should it be named, and to what class of Intervals 
does it belong ? 



7. What is meant hj the Inversion of an Interval ? Give 
two or three examples. 
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{Junior 



8. Write a Common Chord (or Triad) on the Dominant in 
the keys indicated. 



m 




^ 



9. - Put the Time-signoUure to the following examples : 






^ 




^ 



TTS^ 



e 




^ 



Mendelssohn 



Mendeusohn. 




10. Transpose the following example into the key of G. 

Mozart. 



fe 



^ 




11. Write, from memory, a few bars of any well known 
melody. 

12. Name some of the past great masters in music, and 
say to what branch of composition they especially devoted 
themselves. 
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SENIOR CANDIDATES. 



PART I. Pbeliminaey. 



Dec, 1858. 

I. I. Iflealrmg aloub. 

A PASSAGE from some standard English poet selected by 
the Examiner. 



Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1858. 2 to 2^ p.m. 

I. 2. aBritdtg from Bictatfon. 

The morning of the twelfth of December rose on a ghastly- 
sight. The capital in many places presented the aspect of a city 
taken by storm. The Lords met at Whitehall and exerted them- 
selves to restore tranquillity. The trainbands were ordered under 
arms. A body of cavalry was kept in readiness to disperse tumul- 
tuous assemblages. Such atonement as was at that moment pos- 
sible was made for the gross insults which had been offered to 
foreign governments. A reward was promised for the discovery 
of the property taken from the house of the Spanish Embassy. 
The Ambassador himself, who had not a bed or an ounce of plate 
left, was splendidly lodged in the deserted palace of the Kings of 
England. A sumptuous table was kept for him ; and the yeomen 
of the guard were ordered to wait in his antechamber with the 
same observance which they were in the habit of paying to the 
Sovereign. These marks of respect soothed even the punctilious 
pride of the Spanish court and averted all danger of a rupture. 

Macaulay. 
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Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1858. 2^ to 3^ p.m. 

I. 3. ^nalssid an& parsing. 

[N.B. All Candidates are required to satisfy the Examiners in 
this Paper.] 

Analyse the following passage, and parse folly the words 
printed in Italics: 

The current, thai with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know^sty being stopped, impatiently doth rage: 

But when his fair course is nOt hindered. 

He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 

Shakespeare. 



Wednesday, Dec, 15, 1858. 10^ to 12. 

I. 4. lEnglis]^ (iTomposttion. 

[N.B. All Candidates must satisfy the Examiners in this Paper.] 
Write on any one of the following subjects : 

1. A sketch of the character of the Duke of Wellington. 

2. A criticism of any well-known book or passage in prose 
or verse. 

3. A letter of application, on behalf of a friend, for any one of 
the following posts, stating his qualifications : 

A. Lawyer's Clerk. 

B. Assistant Librarian. 

C. Head Gardener. 



Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1858. 9 to lOJ am. 

I. 5. ^rtUminars ^ritjbmetit. 

[N. B. All Candidates are required to satisfy the Examiners in 
this Paper.] 

1. Why is the addition of a cypher to the right of a whole 
number equivalent to the multiplication of that number by ten? 

2. Express the number mmmdccclxxiv in words, and in 
the decimal notation. 

3. Divide 5332114 by 1234, and also by 4321. 
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4. Add up the following bill : 

£ t. d. 
18 . . 

3.4.3 

26 . 2 . 7 

7.9.6 

44 . 4 . 

4.0.6 

2.1.7 

6.7.6 

. 13 . 8 

43 . . 6 

5. Of twenty-one people, thirteen lose £116. 7s. Sd. each, 
and eight lose £93. 0^. 9rf. each. What is the average loss 
per man? 

6. Find the cost of 17 acres, 2 roods, and 25 poles of land 
at £76. lOs. per acre. 

7. What do you understand by the symbol J? 
Shew that J of /^ of £l is equal to li^d. 

8. Explain how fractions can be compared by reducing 
them to a common denominator. 

Which is greater, i?jr of £1, or -^^ of a florin? 

9. Give the rule for the division of decimals. 
Divide 815*584 by '00011, also 0-815584 by 110. 

10. Shew that '718283 is more nearly equal to '7183 than 
to -7182. 

11. Supposing each penny in the pound of the Income-tax 
to yield a million sterling to the revenue, find the assessable 
income of the country. 

12. What is the interest on £250 for 2^ years at 3J per 
cent, simple interest? 

13. Assuming that a gallon contains 277 cubic inches, and 
that a cubic foot of water weighs 1000 oz.; shew that the 
popular rule, 

" a pint of water 
" weighs a pound and a quarter," 
is nearly true. 
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Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1858. 3^ to 4 j p.m. 

I. 6. (Eeogtapbs* 

[N.B. AH Oandidates aie required to satisfy the Examiners in 
this Paper. 

Three questions at least should be attempted, of* which the first 
must be one.] 

1. Draw a map of Italy, inserting the names of the seas 
and chief bays, and tracing the course of the Adige, Amo, Po, 
and Tiber: insert also the chief lakes, and mark the position 
of Bologna, Naples, Pavia, Piacenza, Beggio, Home, Salerno, 
Venice, and Verona. 

2. Describe in words the coarse of the Bhine, mentioning 
the chief rivers which fall into it, and the chief towns upon 
its banks. 

3. Explain the following terms: 

Arctic circle. Delta. 

Basin of a river. Isthmus. 

Cape. Watershed. 

4. Name the chief mineral productions of England and 
Wales. Which of them are found south of a line drawn through 
London and Bristol? 

5. Describe accurately the situation of the following places : 
Archangel, Corfu, New Orleans, Palermo, Pegu, and 

Peshawur. 

Thursday, Dec. 16, 1858. 2 to 3 p.m. 

I. 7. (Ratlines of ISnfilts]^ f^tetors. 

[N.B. E^'-ery Candidate must satisfy the Examiners in this Paper. 
Four Questions at least should be attempted.] 

1. What were the chief events in the reign of Edward III.? 
Wha were his sons, and how was his successor related to him ? . 

2. Name some of the chief battles in the wars between 
England and Scotland, with their results. When was the Act of 
Union passed ? 

3. What was the part taken by the Earl of Warwick in the 
wars of the Roses ? In whom did the claims of the rival Houses 
at last meet ? 
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4. How did actual hostilities commence in the war between 
Charles !• and the Parliament ? What was the order and issue 
of the battles of Marston Moor, Edgehill, Worcester, Naseby ? 

5. Who was William III.? What led to his becoming 
king? What were some of the most important events of his 
reign? 

6. In what reigns did the following persons live, and for 
what were they famous : Sir Thomas More, Chaucer, Titus Gates, 
Edmund Burke, John Hampden, Sir Walter Raleigh, Thomas Jt 
Becket? 



PART II. 



Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1858. 10 to 12. 

II. A. I. Sbcrtptuw, 

1. Weite a history of Abraham down to the time of the 
destruction of Sodom. Who was Melchizedek ? Where is he 
spoken of in the New Testament? Mention the geographical 
positions of Haran, Hebron, Zoar, Damascus. 

2. Give the substance of the prophecy of Moses concerning 
a prophet like unto himself. Where is it quoted in the New 
Testament ? 

3. ** Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness in the wil- 
derness, as He had appointed, speaking unto Moses, that he 
should make it according to the fashion that he had seen. 
Which also our fathers that came after brought in with Jesus 
into the possession of the Gentiles, whom God drave out before 
the face of our fathers." Acts vii. 44, 45. 

Explain this passage and its historical allusions. What 
were the principal sins of the Israelites during their journeying 
in the wilderness ? How. were they punished for them ? What 
was afterwards substituted for the tabernacle ? and by whom ? 
What was the distinction between the holy place and the most 
holy place f What sacred vessels and relics were deposited in 
the latter? 
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4. Give an account of the Gibeonites. 

6. Relate the history of the capture of the Ark by the 
Philistines, and of their restoration of it to Israel. 

6. What particulars concerning our Lord's birth and death 
are recorded by St Luke and not by the other evangelists ? 

7. Give the substance of the parable of the unjust steward. 
What lesson is to be learned from it? Explain the words, 
" The children of this world are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light," 

8. Who was the author of the Acts of the Apostles ? Give 
a short account of him, as fax as is known. 

9. How many Herods are mentioned in the Gospels and 
Acts? How were they related to each other? Who was King 
Agrippa? 

10. What chapter in the Bible was the Ethiopian eunuch 
reading when Philip met him? Can you give the substance of 
the prophecy contained in that chapter? 

11. Who was ApoUos? In what was his first teaching 
defective, and by whom was . he more fully instructed ? What 
other persons are mentioned as having been at first in the same 
ignorance with ApoUos? How were they farther enlightened? 

12. Explain the following : " We took up our carriages," 
— " Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel," — " The fast was now 
already past" 

13. Translate, explain, and where necessary give the roots 
of the following : 

Tlpoa-eOero Trejxy^aif €(rvKO(f>din'»i(raf cre^o/uievog, avpc^ 
Spiovy aarretog TtS 0€w, irpoa-taTroXtjTrrfjg^ avrojuLarog, avOv^ 
Traro?, (rKfjirTOv^oif €Tpo(bo(f)6pij(r€v, SeKriSaifiovia^epoi, anrep^ 
fjLoXoyog. 

14. Translate : 

'El/ Se Tp fjLiqi tZp frafi^anavy crvvfjy/ievdov t<ov fiaOtjTwv 
Tov K\a&ai aprovy 6 TLavXog SieXeyero avroh, fiiWdOP i^ievai 
tJ hravpiovy irapereive re tov \6y6v ini^pi juLecrovvKTiov. 
^Hcrav Se Xaja/TrdSeg iKavai ev rft) vTrept&w ov ^<rav crvvtiyixevoi. 
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JS.a6iiuL€vos Si Ti9 vtavia^ ovofiari lEviv^o^ eiri t^9 dvpiSo^, 
KaTa<l>€p6fJi,€V09 vTTvtp fiaOet, SiaXeyofiepov toS TlavKov eirc 
TrXeFov, KarevejfjSeif airo rod virvov, €Tr€(rev airo t<w rptcrreyou 
KUTOify KOI ijpOfj vexpo^, KarajSaf Se 6 TlavXog eiriirea-ev 
avrSy Ka\ avfiTcepiKaPtnv etwe^ M^ QopvfieicrQer ly yap >(^vx^ 
avTOv iv oJtw ecTTiv. 'Ai/a)9aff Se koi KXatra^ aprov kcu yew* 
(rajj,€V09y iipt* iKavov re ofiiKitra^ a')(pi9 avytj^f ovrm i^fjXdev, 



Fbiday, Dee. 17, 1858. 2 to 3^ p.m. 

II. A. 2. iOnorning antK lEbentog Sbnbices in ibt 33ool 
of Common ^taget anDr apostles* (ZDmlr. 

1. How did the Morning and Evening Services begin in 
the older service-books? When was the present first part of 
the Service prefixed? Can you point out its fitness? 

2. How do you account for the difference between the Bible 
and the Prayer-Book versions of the Psalms? What is the 
origin and antiquity of saying or singing the Psalms in alternate 
verses ? Why is the minister enjoined to say some portions of 
the Service with a loud voice f 

3. Write down the "Prayer for the Clergy and People." 
What is meant by the words, Bishops and Curates f Do you 
remember any other place in the Prayer-Book where the same 
expression occurs ? 

4. Why is the Prayer of St Chrysostom so called ? To 
whom is it addressed? Can you give any examples firom the 
New Testament of prayers so addressed? 

5. Can you mention any expressions in the New Testament 
which have been thought to prove that Creeds were in use in 
the Apostles* times? 

6. In what different senses may God be called Father? In 
what more especial sense is He so called in the Creed? Give 
proofs from Scripture that there is but one God, but that there 
axe three Persons in the Godhead. 

7. From what languages come the names Jesus and Christ 
respectively ? What is their meaning ? In admission to what 
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offices was unction nsed among the Jews? Shew that our 
blessed Saviour bore all those offices. With what was He 
anointed ? Can 70U quote the words of St Peter in the Acts 
concerning this? 

8. " I believe . . • in the forgiveness of sins." On what 
ground may we hope that our sins will be forgiven us? How 
did Jesus Christ, when He was on earth, shew that He had 
power to forgive sins? What is the character of those whose 
sins are forgiven them? 



Fbiday, Dec. 17, 1858. 3i to 4^ p.11. 

II. A. 3. ^ales's l^ors ^auUnee. 

1. How may the time and place at which the Epistle 
to the Romans was written be ascertained from the allusion to 
the contributions for the poor brethren in Judea? 

2. " I thank God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus 
and Gains, lest any should say that I baptized in my own 
name : and I baptized also the household of Stephanas.*' 

From what Epistle is this passage taken? Account for 
these persons being baptized by St Paul himself. 

How is Sosthenes mentioned in this Epistle? How in the 
Acts of the Apostles ? How does Paley establish a coincidence 
between the two ? 

3. " Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save 
one : thrice was Ibeaten with rods : once was I stoned : thrice I 
suffered shipwreck : a night and a day I have been in the deep." 

Shew Jlrst that the facts here given are consistent with the 
narrative in the Acts, and secondly that the two accounts are 
independent. 

4. What reasons does Paley give to account for the omis- 
sion of all mention of the Apostolic decree relating to Jewish 
observances in the Epistle to the Galatians ? 

5. " With Onesimus, a faithftd and beloved brother, who is 
one of you." 

To whom are these words addressed? What remarkable 
coincidence is there between the mention of Onesimus here and 
certain passages in another Epistle ? 
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6. " Neither did we eat any man's bread for nought, but 
wrought with labour night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you." 

From what Epistle is this passage taken ? How is it eon- 
firmed by an allusion in another Epistle ? Shew that the coin- 
cidence is undesigned. 



Thursday, Dec 16, 18d8. 3 to 5 p.m. 

II. B. I. lEngKsjb f^tstorg. 

A.n. 1485—1660. 

1. Give (a) the dates of accession of the sovereigns of 
Bigjfand firom Henry YII. to Charles IL ; and 

(J) Their respective titles to the throne. 

2. Determine as nearly as you can the dates of the following 
events, and give the names of the persons principally connected 
with them: 

Battle of Flodden Field. 

Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

Siege of La Rochelle (in James the First's reign). 

Execution of Archbishop Laud. 

Fire of London. 

Death of Hampden. 

3. What were the chief points in the Petition of Right? 

4. Write a sketch of the history of the period from the 
battle of ISTaseby to the appointment of Cromwell as Lord 
Protector. 

5. Write a short life and character of each of the following: 
Wolsey, Burleigh, Strafford. 

6. Name the principal literary works during this period: 
and trace briefly the progress of the drama. 

(N.B. Not more than two of the following seven questions 
are to be attempted). 

7. State the circumstances under which the dissolution of 

the monasteries took place. What position were the monasteries 

6—2 
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intended to fill, what did thej actuallj fill, and what has taken 
their place since? 

8. Trace briefly the different epochs of religions persecntion 
during this period, with the names of the persons who suffered. 

9. Give a brief account of one of the following : 

(a) The state pf Ireland in Heniy the Eighth and 
Charles the First's reigns. 

(J) The ecclesiastical condition of Scotland through the 
middle of the 17th century. 

(c) The state of the poor in England in Elizabeth's 
reign, and the principles of the poor-law legislation firom 
Heniy VII. to Charles XL 

10. Describe one of the following insurrections : 
(a) The pilgrimage of Grace. 

(J) Wyatt's Insurrection. 

(c) The attempt upon the throne by the person called 
Perkin Warbeck. 

11. Trace the progress (a) of foreign adventure and dis- 
covery, 

or {p) of arts and sciences during this period. 

12. Compare the state of private life in England during 
Henry the Eighth's, or Elizabeth's, or Charles the First's reign, 
with that of the present day. 

13. Write a literary life of one of the following : Bacon, 
Shakespeeie, Spenser. 



Satubday, Dec, 18, 1858. 2 to 3^ p.m. 

II. B. 2. SbSaiiespeare— gj^nuu GDasat. 

[N.B. You are not permitted to answer more than one question in. 
each Section.] 

Section I. 

1. State what you know of the personal history of Shake- 
speare. 
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2» Trace shortly the history of the Drama in England 
down to Shakespeare's time. 

3. At what period of Shakespeare's life do you suppose 
the " Julius Caesar" to have been written ? Give your reasons. 

Section II. 

1. What are the sources of our knowledge of C, Julius 
Caesar? From which of these does Shakespeare seem to have 
derived his narrative? How does it differ from the generally 
received account? 

2. Mention some of the causes which led to the subjection 
of the Boman Bepublic to one man. 

3. Explain the following terms : 

Dictator — Tribune — ^Lupercalia — Capitol— Triumvirate — 
Ides. 

Section HI. 

1. Describe generally the action of the play. 

2. Write down any passage, consisting of at least twelve 
lines, that may have struck you especially in this play, and point 
out its merits. 

3. Compare the speeches of Brutus and Antony over 
Caesar's body in the Forum. 

Section IV. 

1. Explain Shakespeare's use of the following words, and, 
where you can, illustrate their meaning from this play ; 

Climate — dear — ^favour — ^griefs — instance — ^lover — ^merely 
— ^passion — ^pitifdl — prefer. 

2. Explain etymologically the following words : Shrewd — 
deliver — deliberate — as — ^lief — ^rather— deck. 

3. Explain the following passages : 

" That you do love me, I am nothing jealous.'* 
" Let not our looks put on our purposes." 
" Will you be pricked in number of our friends ?" 
'' The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Bemorse from power." 
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Section V. 

1. Give the tocrdsy if you can, — ^if not, the stibstance of 
Bratus* answer when Cassias asks him what he is determined to 
do if they lose the Battle of Philippi. 

2. Point oat some of the excellences of Shakespeare's treat- 
ment of the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, in the fourth Act. 

3. Analyse the train of thought in the following soliloquy 
of Cassius in the first Act: 

" Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see. 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes : 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced? 
C»sar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus : 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humoor me." 

Section VI. 

1. Contrast the characters of Brutus and of Cassius. With 
what other characters in Shakespeare's plays may they respec- 
tively be compared ? 

2. Compare Shakespeare's Julius Caesar with any other 
historical drama that you may have read. 

3. It has been said that dramatic poetiy is founded on the 
relation of Providence to the human will. Explain the saying, 
illustrating it firom this or any other of Shakespeare's plays. 



Monday, Dee, 20, 1858. 6 to 8^ p.m. 

II. B. 3. ^oI{t(tal lEconoms. 

[NtB. Candidates are at liberty to confine themselves to one of 
the two subjects in this Paper, or to answer questions in both] 

1, What is meant by Political Economy? What prin- 
ciples besides those of Political Economy must be considered in 
a treatise on Politics? Are the laws of Political Economy 
universally true ? 
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2. What ia meant by the division of labour ? What are 
its advantages? How ia it practically limited? Mention the 
principal classes of labourers who are employed directly or in* 
directly in making a watch. 

3. What is cajntalf Shew that industry is limited by 
and increases with capital. Distinguish between circulating 
and fixed capital. 

4. Is money the same as wealth ? Must it be all metallic? 
Why is a sovereign worth more than a shilling? Supposing 
all gold, silver and copper were annihilated, how far and in 
what respects would the world generally be worse off? 

5. What is meant by " money being dear"? Upon what 
does the rate of interest depend? Mention any attempts made in 
different countries to control it by legal enactment How far is 
such a course advisable? 

6. Explain the difference between real and nominal, natural 
and market, price, 

7. Upon wh^t does the price of a commodity depend? 
Why should wholesale prices be lower than retail? and vrhy 
do not prices remain the same fix)m year to year? 

8. Has a watch exposed for sale in the wilds of America 
the same or a different value with one at a shop in London? 
Shew how the ambiguity of the word value affects the question. 

9. What is meant ^-by competition f When two railway 
companies compete with one another, what measures do they 
adopt? How far is such a process useful to the country gene- 
rally, and to the members of the companies ? 

10. How are wages regulated? Why should a fiurm labour- 
er's wages be Is. a week in one county, and ld«. in another? 
How far are strikes likely to raise wages ? 

11. What determines the rent of land? Does anything else 
bear rent? 

12. Into what parts may profits be resolved? 

13. From 1415 to 1425 A.D. wheat varied fi-om 45. to 65. a 
quarter, oxen from 12«.to I65. a-piece, and eggs were 25 for Id. 
How do you account for the difference of price now? 
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1. What is comprehended luider Common Law? To what 
is the term usually opposed? Are Reported Gases written or 
unwritten law? 

2. What are the requisites for a valid custom f 

3. Oyer what countries have Acts of Parliament bind- 
ing force? 

4. Describe the nature and origin of the divisions called 
counties, hundreds, parishes, boroughs, cities, towns. 

5. Explain the origin of the expression "to hold for the 
term of one's natural life.'' 

6. What are the requisite qualifications for members of 
Parliament (both Lords and Commons), and for electors to the 
House of Commons? 

7. What does Blackstone shew to be the title to the Crown 
as determined by the history of the Constitution? Illustrate 
your answer by brief reference to the history. 

8. Li whom is the power vested 
(a) to make laws, 

(J) to tax, 

(c) to make peace and war, 

{d) to coin money, 

(e) to naturalize aliens, 

(/) to create corporations ? 

Explain the mode in which the power is in each case practi* 
cally exercised. 

9. What is meant by the consolidated fund f What are tho 
principal taxes now imposed ? Give the history of the Land-tax. 

10. How long has there been a standing army in England ? 
What is the difference between the army and the militia ? Shew 
how the danger arising from a standing army is now guarded 
against. 

11. What are the rights, privileges, and disabilities of 
infants? What is the legal relation between guardian and ward? 
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12. State the different kinds of Corporations, and give 
instances. 

How is a railway company enabled to make a road through 
other persons' property? 

13. Distinguish between the respective legal relations of 
agents, seryan1», apprentices, yillams, serfs, slaves, convicts. 
Which of these have existed, and which now exist in countries 
belonging at this time to the British Empire? 



Satubdat, I>ec 18, 1858. 3^ to 5 p.il 

II. B. 4. 0llOgtBp]ftB* 

[N.B. You are not permitted to answer more than one question 
in each Section.] 

Section I. 

1. Draw an outline map of Europe, and trace upon it in 
a dotted line its watershed. 

2. Draw an outline map of North America, marking its 
river basins and mountain chains. 

3. Draw a chart of the Atlantic Ocean, marking upon it the 
course of the Gulf-stream. 

Section II. 

1. What general remarks have you to offer on the shape 
of continents? 

2. Describe some of the great tahle-lands of the world. 

3. Compare generally the plants of the tropics with those 
of the temperate zone. 

Section III. 

1. Trace the course of one of the great Kailways of 
England. 

2. Describe the so-called overland route to India. 

3. Describe the voyage from Calcutta to Sydney* 
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Section IV. 

1. Give a short account of the Cotton trade. 

2. England, nnlike other commercial nations, often exports 
her manufactures to countries from which she imports the raw 
material of those manufactures : illustrate and account for this. 

3. Nations maj be producers, or manufacturers, or carriers. 
Classify the commercial nations of Europe under these heads. 

Section V. 

1. Explain, as 70U would to children, the cause of the 
seasons. 

2. Write out a short lesson on TFtW, noticing the Trade 
Winds and their cause. 

3. Shew how mariners find the latitude and longitude of a 
point. 

Satubdat, Dee. 18, 1858. 9 to 11^ a.m. 

II. c. 1 . %atin. 

(lower paper.) 

Translate into English : 

I. Transeuntem Apenninum adeo atrox adorta tempestas 
est, ut Alpium foeditatem prope superaverit. Vento mixtus im- 
ber quum feitetur in ipsa ora, primo, quia aut arma omittenda 
erant, aut contra enitentes vortice intorti affligebantur, constitere; 
dein, quum jam spiritum includeret nee reciprocare animam sine* 
ret, aversi a vento parumper consedere. Tum vero ingenti sono 
coelum strepere, et inter horrendos fragores micare ignes : capti 
auribus et oculis metu omnes torpere. Tandem, effiiso imbre, 
quum eo magis accensa yis yenti esset, ipso illo, quo deprehensi 
erant, loco castra ponere necessarium visum est. Id vero laboria 
velut de integro initium fuit. Nam nee explicare quicquam, nee 
statuere poterant; nee, quod statutum esset,* manebat, omnia per- 
scindente vento et rapiente: et mox aqua levata vento, quum 
super gelida montium juga concreta esset, tantum nivosae gran* 
dinis dejecit, ut, omnibus omissis, procumberent homines, tegmi- 
nibus suis magis obruti, quam tecti. Tantaque vis frigoris inse- 
cuta est, ut, ex ilia miserabili hominum jumentorumque strage 
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qtium se quisque attoUere ac levare vellet, diu neqniret, quia, tor- 
pentibtis rigore nervis, vix flectere artus poterant. Deinde, ut 
tandem agitando sese movere ac recepere animos, et raris locis 
ignis fieri est coeptos, ad alienam opem quisque inops tendere. 
Biduum eo loco, velut obsessi, mansere. Multi homines, multa 
jumenta, eleplianti quoque ex his, qui proelio ad Trebiam facto 
superfuerant, septem absumpti. 

LiVY. 

n. Extremum Tanain si biberes, Jijce, 

SaeYO nupta viro, me tamen asperaa ^ 
Porrectum ante fores objicere incolis 
Floraxes Aquilonibus. 

O quamvis neque te munera nee preces 
Nee tinctus viola pallor amantium 
Nee vir Pieria pellice saucius 
Curvat, supplicibus tuis 

Parcas, nee rigida mollior sesculo 
Nee Mauris animum mitior anguibus. 
Non hoc semper erit liminis aut aqua^ 
Cselestis patiens latus. 

III. nie potens sui 

Laetusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse Vixi: eras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro; non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet neque 
DiflBbiget infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 

Fortuna saevo laeta negotio et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 

Laudo manentem; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quae dedit et mea 
Virtute me involvo probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quaere. 

HOBAGE. 
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IV. Marionem ad te eo misi, ut aut tecum ad me qnam pri-* 
mmn Yeniiet, aut, si ta morarere, statim ad me rediret. Tu'antem 
hoc tibi peisuade, ei commode valetndinis tose fieri possit, niMl 
me malle, qnam te esse mecmn : si autem intelliges opus esse, te 
Patris, convalescendi caussa, panllum commorari, nihil me malle, 
qnam te valere. Si statim nayigas, nos Leucade consequere : sin 
te confirmare vis, et comites et tempe^tates et navem idoneam nt 
habeas, diligenter videbis. Unnm illud, mi Tiro, videto, si me 
amas, ne te Marionis adventns et has litterss moveant. Quod ya- 
letudini tnae maxime conducet si feceris^ maxime obtemperaris 
voluntati mesB. Haec pro tno ingenio considera. Nos ita te desi* 
deramns, nt amemus: amor, nt valentem videamns, hortatnr: 
desiderinm, ut qnam primmn. lUnd igitur potius. Cnra ergo 
potissimnm, nt valeas : de tnis innnmerabilibna in me officiis erit 
hoc gratissimum. iii» Nonas Novembres. 

CiCEBO. 

1. Explain very briefly the allusions in the following 
passages : 

(a) nion fatalis incestusque judex et mnlier peregrina 
vertit in pnlverem, ex quo destituit deos mercede pacta Lao- 
medon. (/9) Concidit auguris Argivi domus ob lucrum demersa 
excidio. (7) Telegoni juga parricidse. 

2. Give the dates of Horace's birth and of the consulships 
of Flancus and Manlius, and also those oi one event, connected 
with each of the following passages: 

(a) Non his juventus orta parentibus infecit sequor san- 
guine Punico, Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit Antiochum An- 
nibalemque dirum. (^) Diffidit urbium portas vir Macedo. 
(7) Et cadum Marsi memorem duelli, Spartacum si qua plJtuit 
vagantem fallere testa. 

3. What ancient authors, Greek or Latin, wrote accounts, 
prose or verse, of the second Punic war? Quote any passages 
from the 21st book of Livy, in which he has mentioned his 
authorities. 

4. Draw a rough map of Hannibal's route from Saguntum 
to the Trebia. 

5. Write a short life of Flaminius. 
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6. Explain the following terms and phrases : prcBrogativor^ 
prcBtorium — vecttgalia — atipendiariua — sodi Laiini nominia — mar 
gia agmiwi qtumi acies in via concurrerunt — librae adire decern^ 
virijvssi — ne Latinos indiceret. 

7. Illustrate by examples the use of the preposition siA (1) 
with the accusative, (2) with the ablative, (3) in composition. 



Monday, Dec, 20, 1858. 2^ to 4 J p.m. 

II. 0. I. Hattn. 

(higher paper.) 

I. Translate into English: 

Quinque tenent coelum zonas: quarum una corusco 
Semper sole rubens et torrida semper ab igni; 
Quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur, 
Caerulea glacie concretae atque imbribus atris: 
Has inter mediamque du« mortalibus legris 
Munere concessae divum; via secta per ambas, 
ObUquus qua se signorum verteret ordo. 
Mundus, ut ad Scjthiam Bhipasasque arduus arces 
Consurgit, premitur Libyae devexus in austros. 
Hie vertex nobis semper sublimis; at ilium 
Sub pedibus Styx atra videt Manesque profundi. 
Maximus hie flexu sinuoso elabitur anguis 
Circum perque duas in morem fluminis arctos, 
Arctos oceani metuentes aequore tingi: 
Ulic, ut pexhibent, aut intempesta silet nox, 
Semper et obtenta densantur nocte tenebras: 
Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit;- 
Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
niic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 

Virgil, Oeorgicsy i. 233—251. 

n. Legimus, cum Aruleno Eustico Paetus Thrasea, Heren- 
nio Senecioni Prisons Helvidius laudati essent, capitale fiiisse : 
neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed in libros quoque eorum saevi- 
tttm, delegato triumviris ministerio, ut monumenta clarissimo- 
rum ingeniorum in comitio ac foro urerentur. Scilicet, illo 
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Bomani et libertatem senatos et conscientiam 

generis liTunani aboleri arbitrabantnr, expulsis insuper sapientise 

professoribuBy atque omni bona arte in exfiilium acta, ne quid 

usqnam honestum occarreret. Dedimus profecto grande patien- 

tise docomentum : et, sicut vetos SBtas yidit, quid ultimum in 

libertate esset, ita nos, quid in servitute, adejnpto pfir iBcpaitick* 

nea et loquendi aadiendiqBe ammada^ M eiuuriaig qaoque 

igusBBLca^'wam'paiSS&aemaBf si tarn in nostra potestate esset 

^tthrisei, quam tacere, 

Tacitus, Agricola^ c. 2, 

Translate into Latik: 

Sha IBM afacqfft moat easf a£ wpgeBmAi piiaie pasaoBs 
WBoc flngBtrBtefl^ men, wciusuii auu (£ildren came joytUBY and 
without any fear to wait upon her and to see hen Her ears 
were open to the complaints of the afflicted, and of those who 
had been in any way injured. She would not suffer the meanest 
of her people to be shut out from the places where she resided ; 
but the greatest and the least appeared equal in her sight. She 
took with her own hand, and read with the greatest goodness, 
the petitions of the meanest rustics, and disdained not to speak 
kindly to them and to assure them, that she would take a par- 
ticular care of their afiiurs. 



MoHDAT, Dec 20, 1858. 4^ to 5 p.m. 

II. 0. 2. <Sretiu 

Translate into English: 

dujJLW99 fifiSiv* mriao'Oai icpiv av tS^v nrpay/iAaTwv Kpar^cnrrey 
T^vucavra ie aw avrZv twv tpytav Kpivavra^y tov9 M^^ a^/owy 
hralvov ri/iAaVf Tovy S* aSiKOvvrag KoXal^eiv, tol^ irpo(j>aa'€if ^ 
a(j)€\€iv Koi ra icad* v/iAas iWeifAfAara' ov yap eoTi iracpSi^ 
e^eroaai, ri ireTrpaicrai rot^ aXKoi^f av fiij irap vjjlwv airSiv 
TcpwTOv inrap^rf ra Siovra. tIvo9 yap ev&ca, £ apSpe^ *Ad^ 
vaioiy vofAi^eref toStov julcv <f}€vy€iv top woKeixov Travrag, 
Strove av eK'Tcefi^^irre^ (rrpar^yov^i iSlov9 5' eupla-Ketv TroXe- 
jULOv^y €1 Sei Ti tZv ovt(Ov Ka\ irepi tS>v aTpaTtjyZv eiireivl on 
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ivravOa jjl€V €<m ra ad\a, inrep Sv icrrip 6 xoX^i^, ipJnpa^ 

*A/u<^iVoXi^ ai' \*l<l>0^9 'frapaj^prjfia ain^ vfi^f tcofiteia-Oe ol 

Se KtvSwoi rm €<f)€<miK6T(av tSiOiy joutrOo^ S^ ovk Smy* mi 

Se KivSvvoi i^ev iKarrov^^ Ta ^e Xi7/c/i€ET« iw etpecmjKOTtov 

KOI tS)v crrpaTioyrZp, A^afi'^^aKO^, Ziyecov, ra irXoia d cn/Xeo- 

<riv. hrl o?y to XwriTcXovv airoh cKaarroi ^tapova-iv. 

Demosth. Olynth. B. 

2* Z,v o, airrioovcra t»j9 ejjLfj^ Ta (piAraTa 
\|ri;j(59, eartocra^* dpi fAoi a-riveiv irapa^ 
TOiaarS* dfxapravovTi arvl^iyov creOePl 
iraitrw ie KWfJLOv^y ^v/jlitotZp 0* ifukUm^ 
aire<f)avov9 re, fi(w<rav Q\ f Kortij^ e/AOuf So/jlou^* 
ov yap war oSr &f fiapPirov Olyoifi irh 
OUT a^- ^pal^ i^aipoifu 'srpot AiPw \aKuv 
wSk&r <rv yap itan rip^iv i^eiXov filou. 
^9ff^y £ X^P^ TocTovwv Sijiia^ to <rov 
eiKatrOev iv XixTpoKriv eKTaOftarerai* 
5 'Trpoo'irecrovfxai, koi irepnrrvcra'cov X^P^^^ 
ovofxa KQiKSiv o'ov, Tfjp <l>i\fiv ev dyKoKai^ 
S6^(o yvvaiKa, Kalirep ovk f^®^* e)(€iv' 
y^vxpav /iei/, otfxai^ Tep'^iir oXX* ofitj^ fiapog 
^vj(5ff airairrKoifiv air ev ^ oveipacri 
^oiTwo'd IJL €v<j>paivoi9 av* ijSu yap (fnXos 
KQP wKTi Xevcra-eiVf ovtiv au irap^ ypovov. 

EUB. Alcest 



Tuesday, Dee. 21, 1858. 9 to 12. 

II. 0. 2. i&xtA. 

Translate into English: 

I. Uv jJLtjp ovo €K€ivo y v/Aoj ayvociv o«, co avopeg 
*A.6tjvaioij oTi >|rJ7<^i<r/ia ovSevo^ a^iov icTTiv^ av fitj irpotr^ 
yevfjTai to iroieiv ideXeiv Ta ye So^avTa trpoOvjuLw^ v/xSy. ei 
yap avTapKtj Ta '^ti^lcrfiaTa ?»/, fj ifiag avayKcil^eiv, a Trpoa--^ 
flKeiy 7rpaTT€tVf ^ irepi wv av ypct<j>y Siairpa^ao-Oatf out av 
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vfieif TToXXa y^rjipi^ofxepoi fiiKpd, fioKKov 5* ov^evy eTrpdrreTe 
TOVTWVy cSre ^IXiwos TOtrovrov v^pUet yj^ovov irdXai yap 
av, evexd ye y^fti(j>ia'fidT(OPf eSeSdKci SiKfiv. aXX* ovj^ outw 
TOUT €')(€r TO yap TTpdrreiv toS Xiyeiv koi \eiporovelv 
varrepov ov r? rd^et^ irporepop t^ Svvdfiei koi KpeiTTov €<mv. 
TWT ovv Set irpoa-eivaiy ra ^ aXKa xncdp'^^ei* koi yap elireiv 
TCL Siovra irap* v/jup eiaiv^ S avSpe^ ^AOrjvaioi^ ivvdfxevoi^ Ka\ 
yvZvai irdvTWP v/te?; o^uraTOi ra pfiOevra, Ka\ wpa^cu Se 
Svvija'ea'Oe vvvy eav opdZf Troi^jre* 

Demosth. Olynth. V. 

2. 2)Q. Oi/devi Tpoicw (l>afi€V hcovra^ aSiKfp-iov eivai^ 

If Tivi fiiv aSiKtjreoy TpoTnp^ rev! je off; ^ ovSa/uiZ^ to ye 

aSuceiv oSTe ayaOov cXrre KoKoVi w irtiKKaxt^ ^/mv Ka\ ev t£ 

eiiirpoa'Qev xpoytp wfioXoyi^Oti ; oirep xal dpri eXeyero. 4 

iracrai fifilv eKeivai at vpotrOev ojJLoXoyiai ev Tai(rSe toi^ oXi-" 

yatf fifiipaii eKK^jfy/ievai eltrl^ Kai iraXaty w Kp/rcov, apa 

TfiXiKoiSe yepovTei avipe^ irpo^ aXX^Xov^ a-irovS^ SiaXeyojJLe* 

vol eXaOofiev tj/jLa^ avTfw^ nralStAv ovSev Sia(j>epovT€9 i ^ vaV'^ 

T09 /jlSXXov ovT(a9 ^X^> mtrirep t6t€ eXeyero »ifuv ; cfre 

<f)aariv ol woXXoi eire fi^y f^di eire Set ^/xa^ cti TwvSe ^aXexc^ 

Tepa iraa")(eiv eire kclL irpaoTepOy o/ito^ to ye aSixeiv tS 

aSiKOvvTi Kai KOKOV icdi ala")(fiov Tvy)(avei ov iravTi Tpdirwl 

(JHi/jiivy n ov\ KP. ^ajuei/. 2Q. OvSofiwg apa Set aSaceiv. 

K!P. Ov Sryra. 2Q. OvSe aSiKOvjJLevov apa avTaSuceiv, tog ol 

troXXoi olovTOXf eveiSii ye ovSafiwg Set aSixeiv. KP. Ov 

if>alveTai. 

Plato, CW&>. 

3. Ajurap 6 Tern ftev croX/ia evi fieyapoicriv eoi<riv 
fiaXXdjJLevos icai iviaro'dfjLevog rcrXi/OTt Qvfi^* 
aXX* OTe SJi jJLiv eyeipe Ato9 voog alyio'j^oiOy 
avv fiev TtjXeimd'XW vepucaXXia Teuj^e aelpa^y 
€p OaXa^ov KaTeOfiKCf ical eKXtficrcrev a)(fias' 
avTap 6 ^v dXo')(ov iroXvKepSelfia-iv dvtayev 
TO^ov fiVfjo'Tiipea'a'i Oifiev iroXiov re ariSfjpoVy 
flixiv atvofJLopoKriv aiOXia koi {f>6vov cipj^iiv. 
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ovoe Ti9 rjnieloov Suvaro Kparepoio /Stoio 
vevpriv €vravv(raij irciWov ^ eirtSevee^ ^Ji^^v* 
aXK oT€ X'^^P^^ ^Kavev ^OSutrcrtjo^ fxeya ro^ov, 
€vQ i/iieig fiev iraPTe^ ofioKXeojxev hriea-criv^ 
ro^ov firi Sofievaif jjLtj^ el fiaXa xoXV ayopevor 
Ti;\e/Aa)fOj Si juliv oTos inrorpivtav eKiXevarev. 
avrap 6 Se^aro 'X€ip\ iroKirKai Sw ^OSvartrev^y 
piji'Sico^ S^ eTawa-are ^idv^ Sia ^ rjKe a-iS^pov> 

Homer, Odys. 

4« ToiJ ^ einyiyvofievov xei/xUvo^ €v6u^ ap^ojuLivov^ 
w^ Tw 'IirTroKparei koi At]juLO(r6€vei crrpaTtiyoU ovcriv 'A6i/- 
vaiwP ra iv roh Boiorroi^ eveSiSorOy koi eSei top fiev Apj/jloo'-' 
Qevfiv Tai9 pavtriv €j tol^ Zc^a? aTravr^<rai rov ^ hri to 
A^Xtovy yevofiivri^ Siafxaprla^ tS>v ^fxepZp e? ay cSei ajuL<f><h' 
Tepoug (rrpareveiVf 6 jJiev Ati/jLocrdevij^ irporepov irXevarag nrpog 
Ta9 ^i(f>a9, Koi e)(a>v iv roug vavtriv ^Axapvavag koi tS>v ixei 
voXXovs ^vju,fiaj((^Vy airpaucTog ylyveraiy fiijvvOivTog rod iiri- 
fiovXevfiarog vtto NiKOfiaj(pv avSpog ^co/ceoo? ix ^avoriw^y o? 
ALCuceSaijuovlois etirevy ixeivoi Se Hoiterois' koi fiofiOeiag yepo^ 
fiepffg iravTWv HoKorSiv {pv yap irto ^IinroKpaTrig irapeXuirei iv 
T? yy «!/) nrpoKaraXafi^avovTcu at re ^i(f>ai koi j} Xaipw^ 
veia. iig Si ^a-Oovro oi vpaa-aovreg to dfidprtifAay ovSev 
ixiv^crav twv iv raig voXeo'tv. 

Thucydides. 

1. Distinguish between iven-oD and kvUraco. What forms of 
the aorist of the latter word are found in Homer? 

2. Distinguish between the transitive and intransitive tenses 
of uJTTjfit, ^alvoD and <f)va). 

3. With what cases and in what meanings are the prepo- 
sitions Svd, irp&i and irepl used ? 

4. Give a Kst of verbs which, having in Attic no future 
active, use the future middle instead. 

6. What is Person's canon respecting the final cretic? 
Explain the terms quaaiccBaura, synaphea, parcemiacus. 
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6. Discuss the proper order of the Olynthiac orations. 
What was the Theoric Fund, and what enactments were made 
respecting it? 

7. Where and at what times were the principal Greek 
games held? 

8. Write a short account of one of the following battles : 
Marathon, Salamis, Arginusae, Leuctra. 



TuBSDAT, Dec. U, 1858. 2 to 3^ p.m. 

II. c. 3. JprencJ. 

(loweb paper.) 

Translate into English: 

1. La ville est partag^ en diverses soci^t^s, qui sont 
comme autant de petites r^publiques, qui ont leurs lois, leurs 
usages, leur jargon et leurs mots pour rire: tant que cet 
assemblage est dans sa force, et que Tentdtement subsiste. Ton ne 
trouve rien* de bien dit ou de bien fait que ce qui part des 
siens, et Ton est incapable de gotiter ce qui vient** d'ailleursj 
cela ya jusqu'au m^pris pour les gens^ qui ne sont pas initios 
dans^ leurs myst^res. L' homme du monde d'un meilleur esprit, 
que le hasard a port^ au milieu d'eux, leur est Stranger : il se 
trouve Ik comme dans un pays lointain dont il ne connait ni les 
routes, ni la langue, ni les moeurs, ni la coutume; il voit un 
peuple qid cause, bourdonne, parle Jt Toreille, ^late de rire, et 
qui retombe ensuite dans un mome silence; il j perd son main- 
tien, ne trouve pas oil placer un seul mot, et n'a pas m^me* de 
quoi ^couter. 11 ne manque jamais \k un mauvais plaisant qui 
domine et qui est comme le h^ros de la soci^t^; celui-ci s'est 
charg^ de la joie des autres, et £ait toujours rire avaut que 
d'avoir parl^. 

Deux ann^es cependant ne passent pas sur une m6me coterie; 
il y a toujours d^s la premiere ann^ des semences de division 
pour rompre' dans celle qui doit suivre : Tint^r^t de la beauts, 
les incidens du jeu, Textravagance des repas qui, modestes an 
commencement, d^g^n^rent bientdt en pyramides de viandes et 
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en banquets somptneux, d^rangent la r^publique et Ini portent 
enfin le conp mortel: il n*est en fort pen de temps non plus 
paxl^ de cette nation que des monches de Tann^ demi^re'. 

La BBUTisRE, Lea Caraciiree. 

2. Non, messieurs, disait-il, je ne me d^dis point, 
Et tomberai d' accord de tout, hors de ce point. 
De quoi s'offense-t-il? et que veut-il me dire? 
Y va-t-il de sa gloire k ne pas bien &rire? 
Que lui fait mon avis quMl a pris de travers? 
On p^ut 6tre honndte homme, et faire mal des vers; 
Ce n'est point k Thonneur que touchent ces mati^res, 
Je le tiens galant** homme en toutes les mani^res, 
Homme de quality, de m^rite et de coeur, 
Tout ce qu'il vous plaira; mais fort m^chant auteor. 
Je louerai si Ton yeut son train et sa d^pense. 
Son adresse k cbeval', anx armes, k la danse; 
Mais pour louer ses vers, je suis son serviteur, 
Et, lorsque d'en mieux faire on n'a pas le bonheur, 
On ne doit de rimer avoir aucune envie, 
Qu'on n'y soit condamn^ sur peine de la vie. 

MoLi&RE, Le Misanthrope. 

(a) ne trouve rien. When does rien not require ne before 
the verb? 

(b) vienty va. Give the present and the fixture indicative of 
each of these verbs. 

(c) gens. What is the gender of this word ? Mention any 
peculiarity in the use of tcmt when placed with another adjective 
before gens. 

(d) dans. What distinction is made in the use of the 
prepositions en and dansf 

(e) mime. When is mhie written with an «? Give an 
example. 

(f) rompre dans celle qui doit sutvre. Give the 1st and 

drd person sing. pres. ind. of rompre and suivrey and the present 

and past part, of doit. 

7—2 
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(g) What is the distinction between Vannee demiire and 
la demiire annfe f 

(h) What is the distinction between galant homme and 
homme galant f 

(i) Why is the article used before armes and danse and 
not before chevalf 



Tuesday, Dec. H, 1858. 3^ to 5 p.m. 

II. 0. 3. ipTntcJ. 

(higheb paper.) 

1. Translate into English: 

Cependant la haine de Tordre, trop k T^troit sur ce vaste 
th^&tre de destructions, franchit les fironti^res, et alia menacer 
sur leur trdne tons les souverains de T Europe. L'ath^isme eut 
ses Apdtres, et T anarchic ses SSid^s. La guerre redevenant 
ce qu'elle est chez les sauvages, on arr^ta de ne faire aucun 
prisonnier; Thonneur du soldat frdmit, et repouasa cet ordre 
barbare. Mais, hors des camps, Tenfance m^me ne put d^armer 
la rage, ni attendrir les bourreaux. Je me lasse de rappeler tant 
d'inexplicables horreurs. La France, couverte de debris, offirait 
r image d'un immense cimetifere, quand, chose ^tonnantel 
Yoil^ qu'au milieu de ce? mines, les princes m6mes du d^ordre 
saisis d'une terreur soudaine, reculent ^pouvant^s, comme si le 
spectre du n^ant leur ett apparu. Sentant qu^une force irr&is- 
tible les entraine eux-m6mes au tombeau, leur orgeuil fl^chit tout 
k coup. Vaincus d'effiroi, ils proclament en h&te 1* existence de 
TEtre Supreme et 1' immortality de I'&me; et, debout sur le 
cadavre palpitant de la soci^t^, ils appellent k grands cris le Dieu 
qui seul pent la ranimer. 

Lamennais. 

2. Translate into French: 

At four in the morning of the twenty-ninth of July, all 
Paris was in motion to witness the death of the tyrant. He 
was placed on the chariot, between Henriot and Couthon, whose 
persons were as mutilated as his own, the -last in the vehicle, in 
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order that, with the usual barbarity of the period, which he him- 
self had been instrameiital in introducing, he should see all hia 
friends perish before him. They were bound by ropes to the 
benches of the car in which they were seated; and the rolling of 
the vehicle during the long passage, which was through the 
most populous quarters of Paris, produced such pain in their 
wounds that they at times screamed aloud. Robespierre's fore- 
head, one eye, and part of the cheek, were alone seen above the 
bandages which bound up the broken jaw. 

Alison's History of Europe. 



Thursday, Dec. 16, 1858. 6 to 7^ p.m. 

II. c. 4. CEfemaw. 

(first paper.) 

Translate into English: 

1. ScHON seit Errichtung des Geusenbundes, merklicher 
aber noch seit dem Ausbmche der Bildersttirmerei, hatte in den 
Provinzen der Geist der Widersetzlichkeit und der Trennung 
unter hohen und niedem Standen so sehr uberhand genommen, 
hatten sich die Parteien so in einander verwirrt, dass die Regentin 
Mlihe hatte, ihre Anhanger und Werkzeuge zu erkennen, und 
^uletzt kaum mehr wusste, in welchen Handen sie eigentlich war. 
. . .^ Durch die Abanderungen, die sie zum Vortheil der Protes- 
tanten in den Gesetzen hatte vomehmen mtissen, und welche 
meistens nur Nothmittel und Geburten des Augenblicks waren, 
hatte sie den Gesetzen selbst ihre Bestimmtheit, ihre bindende 
Kraft genommen, imd der Willkiir eines jeden der sie auszule- 
gen hatte, freies Spiel gegeben. Schiller. 

2. Historical and geographical questions. 

(1) Give a brief account of the Oeusenbund. 

(2) What is meant by the Bilderstiirmerei? 

(3) Who WB& die Begentinf 

(4) What successors of hers, during the continuance of 
the revolt, do you remember besides Alva; and how does 
Schiller (in very few words) characterize them all in their turn? 
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(5) What state flourished in the Netherlands in the 
fifteenth century ? What was the naitie and character of its 
last Duke ; and when, and in what ways, did those provinces 
l)ecoine successively connected with the Grerman Empire, and 
with Spain? 

(6) What was the end of the revolt ? Did all the pro- 
vinces that had originally taken up arms, in the end establish 
their independence? 

(7) What is the peculiar aspect of the country in Hol- 
land ; and by what natural bulwark is it mainly protected &om 
the North Sea, which would otherwise inundate it? 

(8) At what point in the Netherlands does the Bhine 
divide itself into two arms; and what new name does one of 
them then assume? 

3. Translate into English : 

Die intellectuelle Cultur hat in den nordlichen Nieder- 
landen seit der Erwerbung ihrer Selbststandigkeit einer unausge- 
setzten eifrigen Unterstiitzung theils von den Verwaltungsbe- 
horden, theils von den wohlhabendem Classen des Volks sich 
erfreut .... Die drei Landesuniversitaten zu Leyden, Utrecht 
und Groningen, vor alien die erste, haben in den Fachem der 
Sprachkunde, der Naturwissenschaften und der historischen Stu- 
dien immer einen ausgezeichneten Rang unter den europaischen 
Hochschtden eingenommen. Conv. Lex. 

4. Oben begann tiefathmend das rosenwangige Magdlein : 
Stehn wir ein wenig still? MirklopfetdasHerz! Wie erfirischend 
TJeber den See die Kiihlung. heraufweht ! Und wie die Gegend 
Bingsum lacht I Da hinab langstreifige, dunkel und hellgriin 
Wallende Komgefilde, mit farbigen Blumen gesprenkelt ! 

O des Gewuhls, wie der Bocken mit grunlichem Dampfe daher- 

wogt I 
Dort in fruchtbaren Baumen das Dorf, so freundlich gelagert 
Um den geschlangelten Bach, und der Thurm mit blinkendem 

Seiger I 
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Oben das Schloss hellweiss in Kastanien I Vom auf der Wies* 

hin 

Rothliche Kiih'; und der Storch, wie vertrauter dazwischen 

einhertritt ! 

Voss, Luiae. 



Friday, Dec, 17, 1858. 6 to 7^ p.m. 

II. 0. 4. (Efetman. 

(SBCOin> PAPEB.) 

1. Translate into English Peose : 

Lebe glUcklich, sagt^er. Ich gehe ; denn alles bewegt sich 
Jetzt anf Erden einmal, es scheint sich alles za trennen. 
Ghnndgesetze losen sich auf der festesten Staaten, 
Und es los't der Besitz sich los vom alten Besitzer, 
Freund sich los von Freund; so los't sich Liebe von Liebe, 
Ich verlasse dich hier; nnd, wo ich jemals dich wieder 
Finde — ^wer weiss es ? vielleicht sind diese Gesprache die letzten. 
Kiir ein Fremdling, sagt man mit Eecht, ist der Mensch hier 

anf Erden; 
Mehr ein Fremdling als jemals ist nun ein jeder geworden, 
Uns gehort der Boden nicht mehr; es wandem die Schatze; 
Gold und Silber schmilzt aus den alten heiligen Formen; 
Alles regt sich, als woUte die Welt, die gestaltete, rtickwarts 
Losen in Chaos und Nacht sich auf, und neu sich gestalten. 

Goethe, Herm. u. JDor. 

2. Translate into German (Roman characters may be used): 

He that would seriously set upon the search of truth, 
ought in the first place to prepare his mind with a love of it: 
for he that loves it not, will not take much pains to get it, 
nor be much concerned when he misses it. There is nobody 
in the commonwealth of learning who does not profess himself 
a lover of truth : and there is not a rational creature that would 
not take it amiss tcr be thought otherwise of. And yet for all 
this, one may truly say, there are very few lovers of truth for 
truth's sake, even amongst those who persuade themselves that 
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they are so. How a man may know whether he be bo in earn- 
est, ifl worth inquiry: and I think there is this one unerring 
mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any proposition with greater 
assurance, than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. 

Locke. 

3. Grammatical Questions. 

(1) What cases are respectively governed by the fol- 
lowing verbs : reuen, argem, traumen, pflegen, zahlen, bezahlen, 
lehren? and what by the following prepositions : um, mit, nach, 
ohne, nebst, zu, in, auf, halben, wegan? 

(2) What is the full force of the line (in § 1), " Gold 
und Silber schmilzt," &c.? Of 'the verbs, gehen, ruhen, fallen, 
schlafen, rufen, schicken, kommen; which are construed with 
sein, and which with haben? With which is schmelzen con- 
strued? 

(3) Give (a) the Present and (i) Imperf. Indicative, 
and (c) the Imperfect Subjunctive, of the first person sing., as 
also (d) the Imperative sing., of the verbs, befehlen, heissen, 
empfangen, friem, bergen. 

(4) Give the different meanings, with the gender in each 
case, of each of the following nouns: Mensch, Thor, Erbe, 
Band, Geissel, Hut. Give Baum with the Adj. grun and the 
definite article, in the Nom., Gren, and Dat. both sing, and pi. 

(5) When is a compound verb said to be separable, and 
when inseparable; and how is the conjugation of the verb affected 
by the difference ? What is the force of the particles er, ver, 
zer, ent, anheim? 

4. Point out (without translating into English) the unidio- 
matic constructions in the following lines : 

Der Neudeutsche. 

Mit dem prosaischen Geschwatz 
Was woUt Ihr, dem gemeinen? 
Yon mir nur an nehm* ich Geset^ 
TJnd sonst von Andem keinen. 
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Was ob Ihr durch Atitoritat 
Aucli Euren Satz vertheidigty 
Schiert lAich? hat die Majoritat 
Ja stets genarrentheidigt 

1st bei der Jetztwelt gleich mein Stil 
Geworden noch nicht Mode, 
Erreichen ganz gewiss mein Ziel 
Werd' ich nacli meinem Tode. 

Denn endlicli doch in dieser Welt, 

Die alte, wie die junge, 

Jedwed' Autoritat zerfallt, 

Auch die der Adelunge* Stiegler. 



Thursday, Dec, IQ^ 1858. 9 to 11^ am. 

II. D. ISucIQy antr (STonic Sbtcttons* 

1. Define a superficies, sgi angle, adjacent angles, parallel 
straight lines. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each ; and have likewise the angles con- 
tained by those sides equal to each other, they shall be equal in 
every respect. 

Construct a triangle of which the base, the sum of the other 
sides, and the vertical angle are given. 

2. If a side of any triangle be produced, the exterior angle 
is equal to the two interior and opposite angles, and the three 
interior angles of every triangle are together equal to two right 
angles. 

At what angles are the sides of a regular duodecagon in- 
clined to each other? 

3. If a straight line be divided into two equal, and also into 
two unequal parts; the squares of the two unequal parts are 
together double of the square of half the line, and of the square 
of the line between the points of section. 

H the sum of the squares of the distances of a point P from 
two fixed points is constant, the locus of P is a circle. 
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4. YHien is one circle said to touch another? If one circle 
touch another intemallj, thej shall not have the same centre. 

Find the ratio of the diameters of the two circles when every 
line drawn from the point of contact to cut the circles is bisected 
by the inner one. 

5. Two tangents are drawn to a circle from an external 
pointy construct circles to touch the tangents and circle. 

6. Give Euclid's construction (without proof) for making 
an isosceles triangle with the angles at the base double of the 
third angle, and explain for what purpose such a triangle was 
needed. 

If at the centre of the great circle a tangent be drawn to 
the little circle cutting the base of the triangle produced, the pro- 
duced part of the base is equal to a side of the inscribed isosceles 
triangle. 

7. Give Def. 5, Book v. of Euclid, and shew whether the 
areas 3, 4, 7, 8 are proportionals. 

Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides. 

Shew how to inscribe a rectangle DEFO in a triangle ABC^ 
so that the angles J9, E may be in the straight lines AB, AG 
respectively, the side FO coincident with the base, and the area 
of the rectangle be equal to half that of the triangle. 

8. To draw a straight line perpendicular to a plane from a 
given point (1) without, (2) within, the plane. 

A triangular pyramid stands on an equilateral base, and the 
angles at the vertex are equal angles ; shew that the sum of the 
perpendiculars on the faces from any point of the base is con- 
stant. 

9. Give some mechanical mode of describing a parabola. 

If a perpendicular is drawn from the focus of a parabola 
upon any tangent, the point of intersection lies in the tangent at 
the vertex. 

If P be a point in a parabola,. 8 the focus, PQ the normal 
cutting the axis in <?, PK the perpendicular on the directrix, 
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prove that (1) P8, KG bisect each other, and (2) are at right 
angles if 8P be equal in length to the latus rectum. 

10. If a chord be drawn from any point of an ellipse perpen- 
dicular to the axis major, the ratio of the product of the segments 
of the axis major to the square of half the chord is equal to the 
ratio of the squares of the axes major and minor. 

If POO' be a normal at P cutting the major and minor axis 
in O, O' respectively, then the angle POH \a equal to the 
angle P80\ 

11. Define a conjugate hyperbola, a conjugate diameter, an 
asymptote ; and illustrate by a figure. 

If tangents be drawn at the vertices of the hyperbola and of 
its conjugate, the diagonals of the rectangle so formed will be 
asymptotes to the hyperbola. 

K TPT be a tangent at P cutting the asymptotes T, T, 
then TT is equal to the diameter conjugate to the diameter 
through P. 

12. State the different kinds of sections of a right cone 
which can be made by a cutting plane. 

Prove that if the cutting plane be parallel to a plane touch- 
ing the cone along a slant side the section is a parabola. 

If ^ be the vertex of the parabola, and AM be drawn per- 
pendicular to the axis of the cone, and M8 perpendicular to axis 
of parabola, 8 is the focus. 



. Friday, Dec, 17, 1858. 9 to 12. 

II. D. arftSmettc, aigeira, ^rigonomttrB, antt 

Uand-sutbesfng. 

1. Two parcels of sugar of the same size and quality are 
sent to three persons A, S, G, A is to have three-fourths of a 
parcel, B two-thirds, G the remainder of the two. Before the 
division, A purchases four-sevenths of (7's share, and B two- 
thirds of the remainder ; shew how to divide the parcels that 
only one may be broken open, and yet each have his own. 
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2. If at the present time money is worth 3f per cent., what 
should be the price of the three per cent, consols? 

If a person invest £1210 in the 3^ per cents, at 97^, and a 
like sum in the 5 per cents, at 90f , what will be his income ? 

3. A, B, C rent a field for £180. A puts in 12 horses for 
5 months, and 45 sheep for 3 months. JB puts in 15 oxen for 6 
months, and 54 sheep for 2 months. O puts in 6 horses and 47 
oxen for 3 months. Now 4 horses and 3 sheep together eat as 
much as 5 oxen and 1 horse; also 2 oxen eat as much as 7 
sheep ; how much of the rent should A^ 5, C pay respectively? 

4. Prove the rule for the division of decimals, and divide 
2-3 by -0015 ; and £-02i by {Vlhs. - B'2d.). 

9 

5. Perform the operation indicated in the expression 
(a — J) (c — d), and deduce " the Rule of Signs," 

Multiply a* a® — 6*y« by cfla^ — o^y^* 
V12 + 6V3 



Simplify 



V3 + I 



6. Solve the following equations : 
m a? a;-f l _ a;-2 x — \ 

^^ a;+l"*"a; + 2"'aj-l m 



(2) 2ai' + 6aj = 5-Va^ + 3aj-l. 

(3) a;' + y" = 20, a; + y = V2fl^+2. 

7. A railroad runs from -4 to CL A goods train starts from 
A at 12 o'clock, and a passenger train at 1 o'clock. After going 
two-thirds of the distance the goods train breaks down, and can 
only travel at three-fourths of its former speed. At 40 minutes 
past 2 o'clock a collision occurs 10 miles from (7. The rate of 
the passenger train being double of the diminished speed of the 
goods train ; find the distance from A to (7, and the rates of the 
trains. 

8. Prove the Binomial Theorem for a positive integral 
index. 

(1) Find the first four terms of (l — ^j and write down 

the fectors of the 15th term. 
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(2) •!£!,«, /8, 7... be the coefficients in order in the ex- 
pansion of (1 4- a;)*, shew that if n be a positive integer greater 

than unity, 

l-2a + 3/8-47-|-...= 0. 

9. If one solution to an indeterminate equation ax + ht/=ic 
be known, give formulae for finding out the rest. 

In how many difierent ways is it possible to pay £2. 3«. 6c?. 
in half-crowns and shillings ? 

10. What are the different units by which angles are 
usually measured? 

If the length of an arc of a circle which subtends 3^ at the 
centre be 6 feet, what is the radius ; and what would be the 
length of the arc subtending 3 grades ? 

The number of degrees in the unit of measurement, such 
that the number which expresses any angle may be a geometric 
mean between the circular measure and the number of degrees in 

, ^ , . 7180^ 
that anj 



1 • /^ 
«le, IS ^ ■ 



11. Define the cosine of an angle. 

If cos ^ = i, find a general formula for 0. 

12. Shew that (1) sin (^ — 5) = sin AcobB— cos A sin B. 

(2) 2-2tan^.cot25 = sec*^. 

TT . 1 

Distinguish between sin*"* tan — and tan sin"* yz . 

13. Assuming Demoivre's Theorem, shew that 

C0S5 = 1— T^ + rr — &C. 

[2 [4 
In what unit is 6 expressed, and why ? 

Prove that W7r + ^ = sin<^ — isin2^ + Jsin3^ — &c. 
where m is any integer. 

14. What is Surveyors' measure? Explain the practical 
method of surveying a field. 

In any triangle given two sides a, J, and the included angle 
Gy find a formula for c adapted to logarithmic calculation. 
Given log 2 = -30103, log 3 = '47712, find log 7200. 
Griven L tan 55® 37 = 10-16476, diff. for 1 '= 2711, find 

i tan 550 37 '53". 
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Monday^ Dec. 20, 1858. 10 to 12^. . 

II. r>. Sbtatits, SsnamicSi f^BttrostBtfcs, aitb inecj^antem. 

1. What effects of force axe taken account of in Statics and 
Dynamics respectively? When are forces said to be equal in 
these two branches of Mechanics? 

Prove the " Parallelogram of Forces" for direction. A body 
of 85lbs. resting on a rough horizontal plane is acted on by a 
force of 20 lbs. in a direction inclined at 60^ to the horizon : how 
much of this force is expended in overcoming the horizontal re* 
sistance, and what is the pressure on the ground? 

2. What law connects friction between two surfaces with 
the normal pressure ? In walking upon ice, shew that the smoother 
the sur&ce the shorter must be the steps taken. 

An uniform ladder is placed against a rough vertical wall at 
an inclination of half a right angle to the ground, which is also 
rough. If one-half and two-thirds be the coefficients of friction 
for wall and ground respectively, a man may walk up seven- 
eighths of the ladder before it begins to slide, the weight of the 
man being double that of the ladder. 

3. A body on a horizontal base will stand or not as the 
vertical through the centre of gravity falls within or without the 
base. 

How far may a person tilt back his chair without upsetting 
it ? Will the angle of tilting be larger if he stretch his feet out, 
or if he gather them under the chair ? 

4. Give examples of 8tal)le and unstable equilibrium. 

A heavy wheel rolls upon a fixed wheel and has a heavy 
particle Jixed in its rim. When rolling commenced the two 
centres were in the same vertical, and the heavy particle was at 
the point of contact. Find the positions of equilibrium. 

If the particle and wheel be of equal weights, and the radius 
of the fixed wheel twice that of the rolling wheel, this latter may 
be made to roll over 60® on the fixed wheel without falling off. 

5. Explain briefly the nature and use of machines by means 
of a crowbar, a windlass, toothed wheels. State the principle 
of Virtual Velocities and give its physical interpretation. 
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Assuming the principle, find the ratio of the power to the 
^^reight in the case of the screw. 

Draw " an eccentric." Explain its use. 

Give a combination of levers to produce a rapidly retarded 
velocity. 

6. Distinguish between uniform and uniformly accelerated 
motions. , 

A ball is projected down a well with a velocity of 10 feet per 
second, and is heard to strike the water after 42 seconds. Find 
the depth of the well disregarding the velocity of sound. 

A ball is thrown up vertically with velocity V and meets 
with an uniform resistance equal to half the force of gravity 
both in ascent and descent. If it return with velocity V, and g 
is the measure of accelerating force of gravity, F= VS V. 

7. State the second law of motion, and give examples. 
The same pressure applied uniformly to bodies of weights 

tr, w' produces, in a unit of time, velocities v, v'. What is the 
relation amongst these quantities? 

8. Prove that the path of a projectile in vacuo is a parabola. 
G and J) are two fixed points. It is required to find a point 

P in a horizontal straight line AB which is in a vertical plane 
through G and 2>, such that if a particle slides from rest down 
PG as an inclined plane and leaves the plane at (7, the particle 
will in its parabolic motion pass through D, Shew also that the 
problem is impossible unless I) lies within a parabola whose 
vertex is G and directrix the given horizontal line. 

9. Two imperfectly elastic spherical balls of the same size but 
different masses moving in opposite directions impinge upon one 
another with the same velocities, find the velocities of the impact. 

Why are impulsive forces not measured in the same way as 
ordinary forces ? 

Two balls of masses as 2 : 1 and of elasticity ^ are thrown from 
points in the same horizontal line so as to move in one plane and 
impinge at their highest points. Shew that the first ball will 
return to its starting-point if the horizontal parts of the velocities 
of projection are as 1 : 4* 
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10, Define specific gravity and explain the construction and 
use of a common hydrometer. 

A hydrometer is such that the volume between two successive 
divisions on the stem is the 2000th part of the bulk of the whole 
instrument. If this instrument float in water with 15 divisions 
above the surface, what is the specific gravity of a fluid in which 
13'3 divisions only are above the surface ? 



Tuesday, Dec 21, 1858. 2 to 4^ p.m. 

II. D. 9if9ii^ ifnatl^nitatics. 

(higher paper.) 

1. The wheel of a steam-engine is turned round by a crank, 
one end of which is attached to the extremity of a radius, and the 
other attached to the extremity of the piston-rod. Supposing the 
crank to be in the position in which it makes equal angles with 
the piston-rod and the tangent to the circular wheel, prove that 
the force necesa3iy to hold the wheel at rest when applied per- 
pendicularly at the extremity of the radius is equal to that of the 
pressure of steam on the piston. 

2. If a body be immersed in water, prove that the resultant 
pressure of the fluid is equal to the weight of the water displaced 
by the body, and acts vertically through the centre of gravity of 
the fluid displaced. 

A wedge whose section is an. isosceles triangle will float 
in a fluid with one of the equal sides vertical, if density of 
wedge : density of fluid :: cos 2/8 : 1, where 2fi is the inclinar 
tion of the two equal sides to each other. 

3. Describe the air-pump. If the receiver of an air-pump 
be four times larger than the barrel, find after how many 
descents of the piston the air in the receiver will have only one- 
fortieth of its original density, having given logjQ2=*30103. 

4. State the laws of " rectilinear direction," of " reflection" 
and " refiraction," which a ray of light follows. 

Prove that a ray of light can always enter firom a rarer to a 
denser medium, but only firom a denser to a rarer on a certain 
condition of incidence ; and find this condition. 
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6. A small pencil of converging rays is incident dixectly 
upon a spherical reflector; shew that the cUstance of the centre of 
the sphere from the principal focus is a mean proportional 
between the distances of the conjugate foci from the same 
point. Trace the changes in the position and appearance of 
the image as an object approaches the reflector from a considerable 
distance. 

6. Describe the eye. What sort of lens is used by a long- 
sighted person? Explain by a figure the course of the rays 
through the lens. 

7. Define a prism. Shew that no ray of light will pass 
through a prism, if the sine of half the angle of the prism is equal 
to the reciprocal of the index of refraction. Give a brief descrip- 
tion of Newton's investigations upon the nature of light by means 
of a prism, and the results he arrived at. 

8. Distinguish between a Telescope and a Microscope. Give 
figures of Newton's Telescope, and of a compound Refracting 
Microscope, shewing the path of a pencil through each. In New- 
ton's Telescope, if the radius of the mirror be four feet, and the 
focal length of the eye-lens an inch, find the magnifying power. 

9. Distinguish between a mean solar and a sidereal day. 
When the Sun is in Libra, which is the fastest, the clock or the 
sun-dial? 

A certain eclipse was observed to begin at half-past three in the 
afternoon of the first of January. The Sun's Right Ascension at 
apparent noon was 18\46'. 52", and the equation of time was 
3'. 50" mean solar time, which may be supposed constant for a 
short time; find the time by the sidereal clock at which the 
eclipse began. 

10. Give an explanation of the causes of the seasons. What 
difference would there be in the seasons if the eccentricity of the 
Earth's orbit was very much increased and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic decreased. 

11. Bradley, when sailing on the Thames, was led to discover 
aberration by observing a vane on the top of the mast which 
appeared to alter its direction whenever the vessel changed its 

8 
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txraiae, the wind meanwhile blowmg always in one direction. 
£xplain this, and by other examples illustrate aberration. 

If the Snn be at a solstice, shew that the time of rising or 
setting of all stars on the horizon at midnight is unaflFected by 
aberration. Find the position of that star whose point of rising 
also is unaffected by aberration. 

12. Describe the Transit Instrument. 

K there be a small error of deviation of the east end of the 
axis towards the south, and an equal error of level so that the 
west end is too high, find the declination of the star whose time 
of transit at a given place is unaffected by these errors. 

13. What observations are necessary to determine the rate 
at which a signal travels along the wires of the Electric Tele- 
graph? 

14. Define course steered, and lee-way. Explain what is 
meant by plane sailing and great circle sailing. Describe some 
practical method of finding the longitude at sea. 



Tuesday, Dec. U, 1858. 6 to 8 p,m. 

II. E, I. (ffjemfetrg. 

1. What is meant by an element in chemistry ? How do 
we know that diamonds and charcoal are the same substance? 

2. Describe and explain a mode of preparing chlorine. Give 
an aecount of the most striking qualities of that substance; and 
explain why a candle bums in it with a smoky flame. 

3. State the law which regulates the different chemical 
combmations of the same two elements. Give examples. 

4. Describe and explain the method of manufaeturing 
carbonate of soda from common salt. 

6. Explain the use of fluxes in smelting. What ai-e the 
most common fluxes ? 

6. What are bibasic and polybasic acids ? Give instances. 
How IS laxtanc acid shewn to be bibasic? What is the common 
source of that acid, and how is it prepared ? 
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7. What is a compound radicle and a baayl? State the 
constitution of ether. Shew, by an appeal to its deriratives, 
the general nature of its chemical relations and analogies. 

8. What is the general constitution of fats ? Explain how 
soap is made from them ; and to what the cleansing action of 
soap is due. 

9. Describe a method of accurately determining the quantity 
of carbonic acid contained in any carbonate. 

10. The analysis of 100 parts of a certain mineral gave 44*4 
parts of Silica, 35^9 of Alumina, 15*6 of Lime and 4*1 of Mag- 
nesia. Construct a formula for the mineral, pointing out the 
principles on which you proceed ; the equivalent of Silica being 
taken as 30*2, of Alumina 51*4, of Lime 28, and of Magnesia 20* 

iV. B. The Examination in PracticcU Chemistry will take place on 
Wednesday, Dee. 22nd, at 10 a.h., but the Examination Room wiU be open 
at HALF-PAST Nine, in order that CandtdcOes may get their apparatue ready 
brfore the Examination begins. 



Wednesday, Bee. 22, 1858. 10 to 12. 

II. E. I. ^tattical GDJeinfetr? ♦• 

[N. B. In the answers to the questions in this paper Candidates 
must state every experiment or test tried, the result of it> and the 
conclusion drawn from it ; and finally the conclusion drawn from 
the whole.] 

1. The substances marked G and H each contain but one 
acid and one base, which you are required to find. 

2. The substance marked K contains no bases other than 
Alumink, Oxides of Iron and Manganese, Lime, Magnesia, and 
Potash. You are required to find which of these it contains. It 
does not contain Phosphoric Acid. 

3. The substance marked L contains one acid, which you 
are required to find. 

4. Examine the substance marked M with the blowpipe. 

♦ The Notice to Candidates was the same as that given above, p. 54. 

8—2 
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SatubdAt^ Dec, 18, 1858. 6 to 8 p.k. 

II. E. 2. I^eat, Zbctrtcfts, anil i)Ilaptttsm. 

1. What is meant by the temperature of a body? and 
on what principle are instruments for measuring it constructed? 
If the temperature indicated by a centigrade thermometer be 
10^.32, what will it be according to Fahrenheit's scale? 

2. What is meant by the specific heat of bodies? and 
what is meant by hxtent heat? If a solid at temperature Ty 
and whose weight is TT, be placed in a quantity of distilled 
water whose temperature is zero, and whose weight is w^ find 
the common temperature at which the water and body will 
ultimately arrive, the specific heat of the body being half that 
of the water, and no heat being lost or gained by the influ-' 
ence of extraneous bodies. 

3. K a heated body be placed in air, what is the New- 
tonian law according to which the body will cool? What has 
been shewn to be the accurate law of radiation firom the sur- 
fece of the body when it is placed in a vacuum ? According 
to what law does the intensity of radiation firom any point of 
a heated surface vary with the direction in which the radia- 
tion takes place? 

4. Assuming the luminous heated solar rays to have the 
property of traversing the earth's atmosphere with little loss 
of heat, while the heat ascending bom the heated surface of 
the earth has not that property, account for the decrease of 
temperature in ascending firom the lower to the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere. 

5. Give Joule's proposition respecting the equivalence 
of heat and vis viva, and describe, in general terms, the ex- 
periment by which he proved the proposition in the case of 
producing an increased temperature in water by stirring it. 
To how many Jbot-pounds is a degree of heat equivalent ? 

6. How does it appear that the states of electrical excite- 
ment of which bodies are capable are of two kinds ? Describe 
some instrument by which the electrical state of any body may 
be tested. If glass and silk be rubbed together, what will be 
the electric state of the silk ? 
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7. What is inductive electric action? Illustrate by an 
appeal to experiment. Explain the action of a Leyden jar. 

8. Describe the Thermo-electrometer, and explain its 
action. 

9. Describe Grove's nitric acid battery, and explain its 
advantages. What regulates the tension in such a battery?' 

10. What is the relation between currents of electricity 
and magnetism? Explain how an electric current can be ob- 
tained from a magnet. 

11. What are secondary poles in a magnet, and how may 
they be detected? 

12. Describe the phenomena of diamagnetism. 



Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1858. 9 to 11 A.X. 

II. E. 3. ^cousttcS) and ^I^b^^^aI <!^ptto. 

1. In what state must a body be when it becomes aonorouaf 
How is it proved experimentally that sound cannot be propa- 
gated through a vacuum ? When propagated through the atmo- 
sphere, how are our organs of hearing affected by it? What is 
the difference between a noise and a mtisical note with respect to 
the vibrations which produce them respectively? 

2. How has the velocity of sound in au: been experimen- 
tally determined? Does it vary with the density of the atmo- 
sphere if the temperature be constant, or with the temperature if 
the density be constant? 

3. If a loud report were produced by the firing of cannon 
on board a vessel at sea, would the sound he first heard on board 
another vessel at a distance, by aerial vibrations, or by those 
propagated in another manner? 

4. Explain the action of the Stethescope. Is the tube 
necessarily hollow ? 

5. What causes the difference in the pitch of musical notes? 
To what is this analogous in light, according to the Undulatory 
theory? *■ 
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6. Explain anj experimental method of detennining the 
number of vibrations in a given time which produce a musical 
note of a given pitch* 

7. What series of musical notes maj be produced on a 
single string of the violin, hj touching it lightly with the finger 
while the bow is applied to it? (The series of notes may be 
defined by the number of vibrations which correspond to each 
note, the number corresponding to the fundamental note, or that 
of the open string, being given.) 

8. Explain how the opening and stopping the finger-holes 
of such an instrument as a flute changes the notes pro- 
duced. 

9. State the fundamental hypotheses of the Corpuscular or 
Newtonian and those of the Undulatoiy theories of light, with 
reference to the state of luminous bodies^ the mode of propaga- 
tion of light, and the manner in which it affects our organs of 
vision. 

10. If a tube of small bore were constructed so as to branch 
into two tubes near one extremity, and two aerial waves of equal 
intensity were transmitted up the branch tubes from their re- 
spective extremities, under what condition would they fail to 
cause any wave to be transmitted beyond the point of their 
junction along tiie single tube? 

11. If two equal pencils of light proceed from two points 
very near together, in the same phase, and fall on a white screen 
equidistant from the two luminous points, state and explain the 
resulting phenomena. 

Why is. it necessary that the two points be extremely near 
to each other? By what experimental artifices may this con- 
dition be effectively secured ? 

12. What is the distinctive property of common polarized 
light? What is the peculiar character of the vibrations which 
produce it ? 

13. Explain any method of practically producing polarized 
light. 
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Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1858, 6 to a 

II. F. I. (Sompatatfbe ^natome anb Anftnal ^j^BsfoIosB. 

1. Name some animals which are stationary ; are they so 
at all periods of their life ? 

2. Describe what you have seen of the mevements of any 
of the Vorticellae ; state by what means you think the move- 
ments are effected ; and mention the chief points of difference 
that have struck you between the movements of these animals 
and those of vertebrates. 

3. As a general rule muscular fibres run obliquely to their 
tendons, and the tendons are inserted into the bones near to the 
joints. What disadvantages result from these arrangements, and 
what are the compensating advantages ? (Illustrate this and your 
answers to any of the succeeding questions by diagrams or 
drawings.) 

4. What axe the peculiar provisions in the Bird to give 
lightness to the frame? Are these equally observed in all birds? 
Mention the peculiarities in the skeleton of the Bird which are 
for the purpose of giving strength to the wings. Wherein do 
the lacunas and canaliculi of the bones in birds differ from those 
in mammals? 

5. Upon how many toes of each foot do the Horse, the 
Elephant, the Ox, the Biiinoceros, the Hippopotamus, the 
Badger, and the Cat respectively bear? How does the foot of 
the Badger differ from that of the Cat? 

6. To what parts of the human foot do the hoof, the coffin, 
pastern, and cannon bones, and the hock-bone of the Horse 
correspond? 

7. Wherein does the locomotive apparatus of the Fish differ 
from that of other animals? 

8. To what peculiarity in the animal has the construction 
of the tail of the Whale, as differing from that of fishes gene- 
rally, reference? 
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9. What is the provision whereby a bird is enabled to rest 
securely and without fatigue upon its perch? 

10. What are the provisions for locomotion in those «.niTi(ifl1i^ 
which have no limbs ? 

11. Name and describe the specimen bone. 

[The specimen giren was the thigh-bone of a rabbit.] 



Monday, Dec. 20, 1858. 10 to 12^. 

II. F. 2. iSotRHB anil 17egrtable $]^ssioIoQB. 

1. What parts of plants are the Blackberry, Strawberry, 
Mulberry, Apple, Potatoe, Beet, Tea, Opium? 

2. Describe fully, but in as few words as possible. Spe- 
cimen 1. 

3. Full to pieces and describe Specimens 2 and 3, attending 
especially to the structure of the Flower of Specimen 2, and state 
the Natural Order to which it belongs. 

4. What is the difference between Determinate and Inde- 
terminate Inflorescence? Give an example of each of them, or 
draw diagrams of them, 

5. Distinguish between — oval, ovate, and obovate ; acumi- 
nate and cuspidate ; dentate, serrate, and crenate. 

6. How do you distinguish Exogenous and Endogenotis 
plants from each other? To which of these classes do you refer 
the Herb Paris (Paris quadrifolia) and Black Bryony (Tamus 
communis) ? 

7. In Exogenous plants what is meant by Medullary Rays? 
What are Stomata, and what is their use ? 

8. What are the exhalations of plants during the day and 
night respectively? From whence are they derived? 

9. What are the different kinds of Cell? How are new 
Cells formed? 

10. Describe the action of the Pollen upon the Ovules, 
How does it obtain access to them? 

[The spedmens given weie : 

1. Stem and leaves of Bramble (Rubus discolor). 

2. ^rig with flowers of Toadflax (Linaria repens). 

3. Fruit of the Bladder-nut (Staphylea pinnata).] 
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Tuesday, Dee. 21, 1858. 6 to 8 p.m. 

1. Describe briefly the principal physical features in the 
geography of England and WaleSj with reference to the moun- 
tains and valleys, and the river basins and drainage of the 
country. 

2. Describe briefly also the like features in North America. 

3. Mention some of the principal Ocean currents. How 
do you account for the fact of the mean annual temperature in 
this country being considerably higher than that which corre- 
sponds to its latitude ? 

4. What are the principal distinctions between stratified 
and unstratijied rocks ? By what other names are they distin- 
gui8hed,andwhy? 

5. What is meant by the terms denudation and aqtieous 
deposition? and why is it concluded that the processes indicated 
by those terms must have been ^simultaneous^ and, generally, 
very slow processes? By what agencies do you consider these 
processes to have been effected? 

6. What is meant by Igneous Bocks f Mention some of the 
principal forms under which they appear both as ancient rocks, 
and as masses of more recent origin. Give some well-known 
examples of the latter. In what manner do igneous rocks usually 
exist among sedimentary rocks ? What do you imderstand by 
Metamorphic Rocks; and what are the proofs of their being such? 

7. Give a tabular statement of the series of geological 
formations recognized in this country, mentioning briefly and 
generally their mineralogical characters, 

8. State generally the kinds of organic remains which cha- 
racterize each of the three great groups into which the whole 
series of geological formations is usually divided. 

9. Mention the principal Ossiferous caves in this country, 
and state generally the kinds of organic remains found in them. 

10. Mention the principal coal fields in this country, on the 
continent of Western Europe, and in North America. 
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11. What is the usual position to which beds of coal ap- 
proximate more or less ? What deviations are there from this 
position, and in what manner is the continuity of the heds fre- 
quently interrupted ? How do beds of coal appear to have been 
formed ? In what direction do the coal strata basset out, generally, 
in the coal fields of the north-eastern parts of this countiy ; and 
how is the superficial area of those coal fields limited on the 
sides where the coal beds do not basset out ? 

12. Mention the principal lead-mine districts in England. 
What is the usual position of a lead vein? What reasons are 
there for concluding that the ore was deposited in pre-existing 
fissures ? To what kinds of interruptions of continuity are the 
veins subjected ? In what form has the mass of copper ore ex- 
isted in the most productive copper mines of this country ? 

13. How do you demonstrate that portions of the earth's 
surface now far above the level of the ocean must formerly have 
been fiu: beneath it ? 



Dec. 1858. 

II. G. ;(pre(I)atd]( IDtatotng from tge ;(plat 

[One hour allowed.] 

A human figure, leaning on a stick, was given in outline, 
with the following directions : 

The Student is required to copy in pencil on this paper the 
above figure, increasing the scale so that AB is enlarged to CD 
opposite. Precise imitation and clearness of outline is necessary. 
No instruments or means of measurement of any kind will be 
allowed. 

Dec. 1858. 

II. G. iDrato(ng from iWioiieb. 

[One hour allowed.] 

The Examiner was instructed to select a chair framed square 
and with square legs, and to place it as if thrown down, so as to 
rest on the front of the seat, the top rail of the back bein^ on a 
level with the table. 
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Dec. 1858. 

II. G. BtafDing from iSlemori).^ 

[One hour allowed for this Paper. 

N.B. The Candidates may add any amount of shadow that thej 
consider necessary to the completion of their work. Only one subject 
is reqtdred to be executed; the second is added to permit of choice 
by the Candidate.] 

The Candidate is required to make a careM drawing, from 
memory, of a portion of the stem of the white lily bearing a 
flower, flower-buds and leaves; or 

A portion of the wild convolvulus plant bearing a flower, 
flower-buds, and leaves. 

Dee. 1858. 

II. G. Brafofng from iWcmotB. 

[One hour allowed for this Paper. 
N.B. The Candidates may add, &c. see last paper.] 

The Candidate is required to make a careful drawing, from 
memory, of a portion of a branch of the woody nightshade, 
to comprise leaves and berries; or 

A portion of the flowering spike of the foxglove, intro- 
ducing a leaf behind the spike of flowers. 



Dec. 1858. 

II. G. Brafotng of ^lans^ Slebations^ anil §b(ct{ons(. 

[N. B. The Candidate to be allowed an hour for each drawing ; 
three hotirs for the set of three.] 

Draw a plan, elevation^ and section^ scale half an inch to a 
foot, of a park lodge, consisting of one room; the interior dimen- 
sions of the room are to be 12 feet long by 10 wide, and 9 feet 
high to the ceiling. It is to have a door opening to the south, 

* The Examiners were furnished with two papers in this department of draw- 
ing in case they should find it impossible to examine all the Candidates at the same 
time* 
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and a small poicfa 6 feet by 4 feet. Opposite the door there is 
to be a fiie-plaoe, and windows in the east and west fronts. The 
elevation is to be taken looking firom the east towards the west ; 
the section is to be through the centre of the room, porch, and 
loofy from north to south. Any treatment of the roof, or any style 
of bnilding is permitted. 



Dee. 18d& 

[One boor and a half allowed for this Paper. 

N. R The Oandidate will make as complete a sketch as possible^ 
in pen and ink, of one of the following subjects :] 

A FIGURE (the body and legs nude) in the act of throwing a 
stone, to be about 8 inches high. 

Or a group of two figures (the body and legs nude) in the 
act of wrestling; figures about 8 inches high. 

Or an ornamental design : being a bold treatment of a thistle 
plant, leaves and flowers, to fill up the spandril of a semicircular 
arch whose radius is 9 inches. The design may be treated either 
as a relief ornament or for completion in colour. 



Dec 185a 

II. G. (STolottting. 

[One hour allowed] 

The object to be imitated was a card with a feather affixed, 
the card being so placed that the feather threw a shadow upon it. 



Tuesday, Dee. 21, 1858. 6 to 8 p.m. 

II. G. ^tts of Be»{p* 
General Questions. 

[N.B. Candidates are required to affix the number of the ques- 
tion to their answers. Afler answeiing the first four questions on 
this paper, the Candidate may, at his pleasure^ select those of tiie 
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painting series, or the series relating to Scolpture and Arcliitectnre. 
Answers to both series are not expected.] 

1. Name the elementaiy colours. 

2. Colours are classed as primary, secondary* and tertiary; 
name the combinations from which those of the two latter 
classes are produced. 

3. Describe the apparent effect produced .on one another by 
the juxta-position of two surfaces coloured with different primary 
colours^ and the cause. 

4. What is the meaning of the term local colour? 

Painting. 
6. What is the meaning of the term breadth in painting? 

6. Also of the term keeping f 

7. Also of the term clair-^hscure or chiar-oscuro ? 

8. Explain any necessary differences and distinct means of 
execution in oil painting and in water-colour painting. 

9. What is meant by tempera painting? 

10. Also by fresco painting, and what are its peculiar 
advantages? 

11. Name four principal Italian, two Venetian, and two 
Flemish painters of the 16th century. 

SCULPTUEE AND AeCHITECTURE. 

12. Explain the nature of the relief adopted in the sculp- 
tured frieze round the interior of the Parthenon. 

13. Also that of the Metopes of the same building. 

14. Wherein does the relief adopted by Ghiberti in the 
panels of the bronze gates of the Baptistry at Florence differ 
from that of either of the above ? 

15. Describe any peculiarity of the reliefs of Delia Robbia. 

16. Name the characteristic differences between a Doric, an 
Ionic, and a Corinthian Capital. 

17. When did Ghiberti flourish ? 

18. What great works in Sculpture and Architecture are 
attributed to Michael Angelo ? 
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Wednesday, Dec 15, 1858. 6 to 8. 

II. H. ittUftfC. 

1. Put a Major drd and perfect 5th to each note of the 
Chromatio Scale. 

2. A young beginner complains of the introduction of double 
sharps and double flats, and wishes to know why (for example), 

F double sharp ft ^J cannot be represented by G natural 



Explain that the use of double sharps and double 



^ 




flats tends rather to diminish than to increase the difficulties in 
notation. 

3. Put the time-signature to the following specimens : — 

\Spokr.'] 



_h 1 ff "rr l-.i- .4X1^ I f V f-jx^ij^^ 



[A. Scarlatti.] 



■•> ^y 1 r- "f-UL r Lr r Htj 



** 



:&c. 



^^^^^ 



[Mozart.] 



w 



t 



^c"* -I ^S^ 







4. Write the Soprano, Alto, and Tenor parts to the following 
Bass — in triads, or common chords : — 

[W. 8. B.] 

SOPKAKO. 



Alto. 



TSNOB. 



Bass. 



^ 
^ 



a 



i 



m 



zz 



z 



i 



zz 



n 



ss: 



Z2: 
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5. Write out the inversions of the Triad, or common chord. 

6. Write out the inversions of the dominant 7th in the key of 
A Major. 

7. Explain the following harmony, and resolve it : — 



i 



t 



rz 



S 



za: 



fc 



8. Give an example of the double discord of the ^ on the 
dominant. 

8a. Prepare and resolve the following discords of suspension : — 

—a — 



i 



S 



25 



3 



3 



^ 



SE 



^ 



9. Give the derivation of the diminished 7th and show its 
inversions. 

10. Figure the Bass of the following Chorale according to the 
harmonies employed ; indicate the root of each chord and mark 
the passing notes. 



m=i 




m 



&. 



ss. 







TGTfj 



W 




*57=f 




J. II J I J 




^ 



It 






s.^ 



■r " r ' r r r^ 



A 



j-rH 



i LA 

m 
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11. Describe the following example of modulation .- 




12. A composer chooses the key of Minor for his overture. 
What other keys would he employ at any length, during the 
work? 

13. To what branches of composition did the following 
masters chiefly devote themselves ? — (State whether to the com- 
position of oratorios, operas, symphonies, &c.) 



PURCELL. 


Bach. 


Weber. 


Gibbons. 


Haydn. 


Bishop. 


Wylbyk. 


Mozart. 


Mendelssohn. 


Handel. 


Beethoven. 





14. Who, among the great masters, was the largest contri- 
butor to Instrumental Music ? 
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Suggestions submitted to the Mebtikg to be held 
to con3ider the Draft Statutes of Trinity and 
St John's Colleges. -j 

ey^/24 (^^a^m^ y^i^e^'i^. 
Mr. Vice-Chancellob, 

You have invited the members of the Governing Bodies 
of the several Colleges to meet and consider certain suggestions 
of the University Commissioners. If, in anticipation of that 
meeting, I venture to address to 70U any remarks on those 
subjects, it will be with the sole purpose of expediting those 
deliberations, and of approximating in some degree to an ap- 
prehension of the issues before us. If I be asked why I pre- 
sume to step forth out of the ranks, I may answer that to me, as 
an old member of Downing College, some of these suggestions 
bear a very different aspect from that which they assume in the 
eyes of others, as they have a strong aflSnity if not identity with 
the scheme of my own College : my mind, therefore, has long 
been familiarized with such conceptions. If I have come to the 
conclusion that some modifications of that scheme are desirable, 
if not indispensable, on the other hand I feel that the abandon- 
ment of it, virtually without trial, would be inexpedient, if not 
unwarrantable. The gist of our Collegiate difficulty has been 
not that our scheme of open fellowships was in itself bad, but of 
very doubtful operation without reciprocity. If reciprocal action 
be extended, this diflSculty will diminish, if not vanish: but if 
the question of open Fellowships be entertained and abandoned, 
the predominant feeling of the day will react upon us, and the 
constitution of my College, instead of becoming a type for 
others, will run a risk of being itself prematurely abandoned. 

For me, therefore, some of these propositions have a kind of 
conservative aspect, the reverse of that which they present to 
others. 

Nor is this in me a blind deference to that which is esta- 
blished. The tradition of my College, one which I have long 
believed, is that its constitution bears mainly the impress of 
the mind of Mr Pitt. I hold it one of the greatest contingent 
evils of the last French wars, that they diverted that great mind 
from carrying out large and enlightened views of internal im- 
provement; and I shall not willingly abandon any bequest of 
nis, still less a bequest which the course of events has made less 



difficult of attainment than when his prescience first conceived 

the plan* 

" There is indeed one point now under discussion which is not 
in harmony with the Charter of my College, that of permitting, 
in certain cases, the marriage of fellows. But when I am told 
that my father, the late master of Downing College, at one time 
distinctly contemplated the desirableness of allowing six Fellows 
and officers of Trmity College to marry, such a suggestion, when 
renewed, does not present itself to me as a dangerous novelty. 

I am aware that in the opinions which I entertain I shall 
differ from many whose judgment and character I highly regard; 
but having myself the highest confidence in the character of 
those of her Majesty's Commissioners, of whom I can form any 
judgment, I do not feel that the weight of authority lies mainly 
on one side. 

I hope, therefore, that we shall consider without acrimony 
questions in which all have the same great interests in view, the 
wise adjustment of which will depend upon their being freely 
discussed from different points of view. 

We labour unhappily under one great drawback, which may 
do much to prevent a good understanding between the Com- 
missioners and the Universitv, viz. that their suggestions come 
to us in the barest shape of a draft of laws, not " motiv^," 
much less "raisonnfe:" we have but the skeleton of a frame 
before us, without any suggestion, with but little right appre- 
hension, of the system of nerves and muscles by which the 
body is to be kept in motion. Some opportunity of conference, 
of discussion, seems almost indispensable in order to understand 
the design of the framers of these proposals, whose views no 
one among us is authorised, if capable or ready, to interpret. 

I hope, therefore, that the University will not hastily pledge 
itself on questions of great importance, at least until some advo- 
cates shall have been heard on behalf of the suggested changes : 
men of ability who have had time and warning to address them- 
selves to the task. 

I shall content myself with calling your attention briefly to 
some heads of consideration, hoping that when the moment of 
discussion arrives, men will not be wanting of greater physical 
and mental powers than myself, more practised in debate, more 
familiar with the whole course of events within these few last 
years, to expand and set before the University that which such 
germs of thought imply. 

It is long since there has been any revision of our constitu- 
tion by an authority which was competent to make any funda- 
mental change in it; hence our institutions have confessedlv 
survived some of the convictions, religious and social, on whicn 



they were originally based : they have since been only so patched 
as to fit them decently to the times. Nor does any blame attach 
to those who had but limited powers, for failing to work in a 
more comprehensive spirit. 

The last authoritative revision was by the Tudor and Stuart 
Kings in the spirit of their day: so far as their enactments relate 
to the government of the University at large, we have seen 
reason greatly to change, if not to reverse them ; although our 
deliberations were commenced by a resolution, carried bv an 
overwhelming majority, against interference with the Vice- 
Chancellor's Veto, the keystone of the system. The fate of 
other departments of that system may be ultimately the same. 

Our attention is now more particularly called to the tenure 
of Fellowships; and 2ndly, to the mode of appointment to them, 
a matter perhaps of seconaary importance. 

The tenure of a Fellowship was originally accompanied by 
an obligation to reside, and to take an active part during many 
years in the work of education, joined to the privilege of receiv- 
ing pupils as a Tutor : by an obligation to take Orders in due 
time, and to maintain celibacy as a holier state of life, joined to 
the expectation of Church preferment; but it was not a freehold 
for life, apart from active duties to be performed, given once for 
all in consideration of youthfiil proficiency. 

When however this body was deemed too large and too mis- 
eellaneous for teaching purposes, the Tutorship was narrowed 
in harmony with the changes introduced into the government of 
the University, and dispensation fix)m residence and active work 
was a necessary consequence. The imemployed were allowed 
for a season to aevote their attention to the lay professions, but 
the obligation of Celibacy, and ultimately of taking Orders, were 
continued as a convenient machinery for securing a succession, 
being mitigated in their action by the somewhat distant prospect 
of Church preferment. It is very remarkable that, our Faith 
abiding, so strong and so universal a conviction as that of the 
superior sanctity of single life should have so thoroughly died 
out among us — ^should have so little revived with the renaissance 
of other cherished feelings of Christian antiquity. But if it be 
dead and decayed who shall say that it is presumptuous to 
inquire what sort of patchwork-underpinning we nave substituted 
for that which occupied so important a place in our foimdations, 
to inquire whether the rum arbitrary prohibition of marriage 
does not drive our best and most energetic men to leave us the 
soonest; whether it does not make nearly all work with half a 
will, and a divided purpose; whether it acts healthily in post- 
poning marriages till tney are childless, or leave young orphans 
to the charge of a widowed mother? 



So again of the obligation to take Orders. Does it not, by 
recruiting for the serrioe of the Church very agreeable and ac- 
complished scholars, very sound serrants of science, but very 
indiflerent evangelists, lower the tone of clerical feeling among 
us? 

Is its action on the conscience healthy? And yet does it not 
cast out some of the very types of College Fellows — a Porson, 
a Sidney Walker, and well nigh an Adams ? 

Again, the action of these regulations respecting Celibacy 
and Orders is in most cases mitigated by our Church patronage. 
But are there not two sides to that consideration ? 

The College livings, in &ct, form our chief superannuation- 
fund ! Is a man well qualified to enter on the new service of 
perhaps a rural parish, at an age when, he begins to lose some- 
what of his former efficiency in the performance of duties with 
which he is familiar, for which his character has been moulded, 
to which his various attainments have, or ought to have been, 
directed? 

Does the testimony of our Pablic Schools ^o to shew that, 
after 40 or 45, a man is past his work as a Teacher? Have the 
voices of our parishes ever been heard as to the general efficiency 
of clergymen transplanted at that age to such a new post ? 

The founders of Downing College, then, seeing that the cul- 
tivation of science was no longer limited to the Clergy ; that the 
lay professions were ill represented and fostered in the Univer- 
sity ; that practically all the Fellows of a College were neither 
required nor employed in teaching ; that a Fellowship oi limited 
duration was commensurate with their design of offering a reward 
for youthful proficiency, with a view to aiding the work of eom- 
pleting a long and expensive course of professional training, very 
wisely instituted two distinct classes of Fellowships, the one ten- 
able for 12 years, not fettered by obligations of residence, nor 
probably connected with the work of teaching; the other generally 
terminable only at the discretion of the holder, with obligation to 
residence with a view to holding College offices, and consequently 
with a moral claim at least, to share in the work and emoluments 
of the tuition. 1 trust I shall live to see the truth and worth of 
these distinctions recognized and extended, with the obligations 
and privileges attendant thereon. But in starting this new scheme, 
our founders may perhaps have erred in too rigidly connecting 
their teaching-class of Fellows with the Clerical profession ; they 
probably limited their numbers too closely to gain any social 
impetus, they assuredly erred profoundly when they ordained 
that these few officers should be selected for special and peculiar 
trusts hj the sole test of an examination. 

Their thoughts, however, still so far ran in the old ruts of 



tradition that they imported into their new lay Fellowships, or 
rather these legal and medical Studentships, which had hardly 
any thing in common with the old mediaeval Fellowship, a pro- 
hibition of marriage ; a restriction of less importance owing to 
their limited duration, but not the less a curious instance of 
the force of local and nominal associations. 

More naturally they attached the same prohibition to their 
resident Fellows, as a means of securing a succession according 
to precedent, without remembering that they had not, like others, 
College Patronage, which would hold out a fair prospect of a 
pension to the superannuated. 

Of their open examinations for the Fellowships I may speak 
hereafter. 

What conclusions then would we draw from these points ? 
That it is desirable generally to divide Fellowships into two 
clssses. 

The first, given solely by examination, tenable for a limited 
period, charged with no obligations of teaching or residence ; a 
very handsome and attractive reward for youthful proficiency, 
witnout any contingent claims on Church preferment. 

The second class should be the special servants of the College, 
chosen not by examination, from among those who had already, 
in Fellowship or other Examinations, proved their ability. For 
these the College should provide a pretty certain prospect of a 
maintenance, either by again selecting those who, whether 
married or not, should be on the stafi^ of the College for life; 
or by giving to the remaining subdivision a preoption of all 
Church preferment, by which means a fairly rapid succession 
would be maintained among the unmarried teaching Fellows, 
who were clerically disposed ; to the great benefit of the parishes, 
which would be served by younger men, specially selected by 
their College as " apt to teach," not likely to have been forced 
into orders for lack of an alternative ; the clerical tone in the 
College would be raised; Church Patronage would henceforth 
be no where better, if so well, vested as in the Colleees — a con- 
sideration which might prompt future benefactors to increase our 
resources in that direction. 

The question has very naturally been asked, if we introduce 
annuitant Fellows and married Fellows, what influence will these 
exert 

(1) On the management of the College Property, 

(2) On the general government of the College, 

(3) On the conduct of its examinations and elections, 
from the indifierence of the annuitants to the permanent interests 
of the College; from the lack of power, if not of will, on the part 
of family men to make public-spirited sacrifices for its ultimate 
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good; from the difficulties arising firom members' sons being 
students and candidates for scholarships and fellowships ; from 
the opinions and votes of the juniors being overborne by the 
authority of the married Seniors, and, finally, from the College 
being constituted of di£ferent classes of Members ? 

All or nearly all of these questions are familiar to the 
thoughts, if not to the experience, of Members of Downing Col- 
lege, amongst whom the two married Professors form as integral 
a pturt of the College for the purposes above-named, as if they 
were styled Fellows. 

I am rather surprised at an objection to different classes of 
Mcmbera enuiDating fiom Trinity fiaU, where surely some such 
diversity now exists, and, as I had imagined, to the benefit of 
the management of the College property. 

But I answer, first, as to the administration of the College, 
the Statutes will doubtless prescribe in detail in what cases the 
body at large, or only the resident part of that bod;^, or even a 
Semority of the Residents will deliberate and .decide : a task, 
according to our experience, neither very hard nor veiy in- 
vidious. 

The annuitants will probably provide some excellent auditors, 
and in many deliberations will make it more certain than it is at 
present, that the identity of the interests of the College and of the 
public will be appreciated and established. 

As to the management of the College property, I consider 
that if definite provision be made for the removal of old abuses, 
such as beneficial leases, such abuses can hardly recur, nor con- 
sequently the occasion for such self-sacrifices : we shall only have 
to guard against a short-sighted grasping policy, against which 
the life-long interests of part of the residents will be a safeguard, 
whilst the modem appliances of public money for the perma- 
nent improvements oi estates, will be as available for Corpo- 
rate Bodies as for the holders of a life interest in an entailed 
estate. 

But if part of the residents consisted of young men looking 
forward to speedy promotion in the Church, a liberal public- 
spirited policy would never want its representatives, especially in 
that direction where it has been most beneficially displayed, 
the augmentation of ill-paid Vicarages by the Patrons and Im- 
propriators. 

As to the votes and opinions of the Juniors being overborne 
bv the authority of the Seniors, I must venture to call this 
alarm somewhat chimerical, having myself had some experience, 
as having been at one time, at the age of 24, the sole Fellow in 
conference with si Master and two married Professors, both old 
enough to be my father. 



I do not consider that it is a fanlt of this daj to pay too 
much deference to age: young men chosen, as I consider the 
Junior Eesidents should be, first hj an intellectual, and then hj 
a moral standard, would feel that they had a duty to perform, 
and strength to do it, especially if they were the representatives 
and guardians of some special interests : nor would the cleav- 
age of opinions in the University follow generally the law of age. 
The circumstance of influential members' near relations, 
even sons, being Students or Candidates, is not quite new among 
us. Two sons of the late Master of Trinity honourably won a 
Fellowship at that College. 

' I could fancy that a bevy of fair daughters at a Lodge might 
be made as much of a disturbing force in a semi-monastic foun- 
dation as the candidature of Sons. But if Fellows and Scholars 
are to be professedly selected by examination, I have little fear 
of the result being much waipecf by partiality. It is conceivable 
that in some few instances the ' leanmgwould be rather against 
the member's son than in his favour. TSut if there be a closely- 
contested struggle, so that any suspicion of favouritism mignt 
arise, my own case, that of a son of a Master lately deceased, 
might nimish a precedent, when the Downing Electors deter- 
mined to refer the decision of the result of the Fellowship 
examination to the present Bishop of Chester, then Master of 
Christ's College. 

I may fiirmer mention, that if the distinction between non- 
resident and resident Fellows were adopted, the former exercising 
no official fiinctions, the latter not selected solely or ultimately 
by Examinations ; *the objection to open Fellowship Examina- 
tions would probably be diminished so far as they exist in the 
large Colleges, where I presume the fear of social d^sagr^mens 
constitutes the chief ground of opposition. 

The restoration of the College Lectureships to a state of ac- 
tivity, equitably remunerated according to the spirit of our foun- 
dations, will probably be acceded to with but little opposition ; 
it is sure of other advocates besides myself, and I cannot as yet 
conceive on what ground it can be resisted. 

But if the Lecturers be restored to their central position as 
the chief College teachers; if the Fellows be divided into two 
classes of non-resident annuitants and of residents specially se- 
lected by a moral as well as an intellectual criterion, 1 shall then 
be surprised if there be not ultimately restored to students and 
their parents the liberty of contracting the personal and moral 
as well as intellectual bond of Tutor and pupil with free choice 
among the Kesident Fellows (a privilege which they now enjoy 
at the Public Schools), the reasons which led to our present re- 
strictions no longer existing, when our present large and miscel- 
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laneouB bqdj <^ Fellows shall have been subdividedr I forbear 
to enlarge upon this subject, though I consider it one of the moat 
important ci those before us^ because it is not suggested in the 
Conuniflsioners' Draft of Statutes. 

I will not now trouble 70U with any fiirther observations as to 
open Fellowship Examinations, at all events until I see what 
form and order our deUberations will take. 

But beg to subscribe myself, 

Your faithfiil servant, 

P. H. FBEKE. 
Downing College, 

Oa. 23, 1858. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON SOME BECBNT 



UNIYERSITT BUILDINGS, 

TOQETHEB WITH BSMABKS ON THE 

1. Accidental circumBtances first led me to examine minutely 
tlie history of some of our recently erected buildings. It afterwards 
appeared to me that T should be doing some service to the University, 
by laying before the Members of the Senate, a brief sketch of the 
proceedings of Architects and superintending Syndicates, in the 
cases of the Observatory, the Anatomical Museum &c., and the New 
Library, in order to prevent the dearly bought experience of the 
past from being entirely lost. The present time is very appropriate 
for doing this, as we are now taking steps to secure builomg sites, 
and the New Library is ah'eady nearly filled with books, yet stiU 
burthened with a heavy debt. On the ground of the extravagant cost 
and limited accommodation of the New Library, the Commissioners 
found a recommendation that the claim of the Library under the 
Copyright Act should be commuted for a money payment. This 
leads me to shew that that large outlay was quite unnecessary, that 
any attempt to form a great Library by a selection of books is generally 
regarded as unadvisable, and that the method of forming National ana 
University Libraries, which has prevailed in England from the earliest 
times, is very general on the Continent and has recently been adopted 
in America. The superficial view which the Commissioners take of 
the Library, and their recommendations in direct opposition to the 
only evidence before them would probably have had little influence 
here or in Parliament, but it may be regarded as the interest of a class 
to take advantage of this injudicious re-opening of a question which 
had been set at rest after a long series of contests continued down 
to 1837. A carefiillv prepared estimate of the present yearly income 
of the Library, and of the sum probably applied to its service during the 
last 27 years, lead to the conclusion that the supply of money is amply 
sufficient, and that any existing deficiency is chargeable on the manage- 
ment. Finally, the University Press, which was formerly so profitable, 
now fails even to pay its own expenses, when the drawback on paper 
is deducted, even u interest on the capital invested, and deprecia- 
tion of stock are left out of consideration. As well as can be judged 
fr^m the limited amount of available information on this subject, 
it seems very probable that under proper government, a cousider-^ 



able degree of prosperity might be recovered, but it is at any 
rate bejond all ooubt, tbat the temporising system which has pre- 
vailed during the last nine years ought to be at once abandoned. 

2. A Syndicate appointed to consider the propriety of building an 
Obseivatoiy made a favourable report in April, 1S20, stating that 
the total cost would be not less than £10,000. In the following May 
this Beport was confirmed, £5,000 was granted from the chest, and 
a Syndicate was appointed, which was empowered to expend £3,000 
in instruments as soon as £10,000 was contributed — ^to select a site — 
to make arrangments for its purchase— to receive plans and estimates, 
and within seven months to report again. On the same day another 
Syndicate was appointed to collect subscriptions. In the following 
December the Syndics reported that they had found a suitable site 
belonging to St. John's College, and had also ordered a Mural Circle, 
Transit, and Equatoreal, whicn were to cost about £2,300. In Eeb. 
1822, the Senate petitioned the House of Lords in favour of a bill 
for allowing the purchase and sale of the site. In the following Mardi, 
Mr. T. C. Meaas plan was chosen by Grace, an the recommendation 
of the Syndicate, and in June, Messrs. Munday and Bushell entered 
into a contract to complete the Buildings, faced with stone throughout, 
before Nov. 1823. 

3. From the Beport of the Syndicate, dated May 7, 1824, it appears 
that the sum paid to St. John's College for the 7i acres of ground was 
£733 ; and the other expenses for interest, Act of Parliament, and 
compensation to tenant, amounted to £275, making in all £1,008. 
The Inclosure and laying out of ground cost £1,472. The contract 
price of the Observatory, Observer's and Assistants' Houses was 
£8,497, and the charges for alterations in Houses alone, were £566 with 
others amounting in all to £1,075. There was also a charge of 
£2,766 16«. Id, for the small Borne and Shutters at the top of 
the Observatoiy. Stoves, Papering, Ventilators, Ac. cost £782; 
Stable, Offices, Gikrden Wall, and Pump-House, were charged £1,518 ; 
the Gates £652 ; Insurance and Printing £155 ; Premiimis to Archi- 
tects £150 ; Clerk of Works £183 ; and Architect £978. The sum 
total of these payments or demands was (including fractions of a £.) 
£19,241. 9s, 2d, and it was hoped that some reductions would be 
effected. The sum actually paid m 1822—1826 is returned at £18,963 
15*. (Ev. p. 16). In December, 1824, it further appears that Mr. 
Mead's charges had been referred to Mr. Benjamin Wyatt. 

4. I can find no trace of any authoriiy given to the Syndics to 
order these extra works and alterations. In June, 1822, they stated 
that the total cost would exceed the sum then contributed, and that at 
some future period an application must be made to the liberality of 
the Senate for ftirther assistance. In May, 1824, they confessed that 
they would not have regarded this intimation as a sufficient sanc- 
tion to their proceedings if they had foreseen such an expenditure. 
It is of this excess that one of the Syndics makes the candid confession 
that they were " unfortunate in incurring during the execution of the 
work, both odium and a most seriotM responsiaility, by acting laithout 
proper authority.^^ (Obs. p. 17) 

6. Thus we find that about £18,000 beyond the cost of site was 
squandered in providing three or four rooms on the ground Jloor, the 



Equatoreal pillar, with one residence at each end, not by any means 
remarkable for extent of accommodation. The price of the Equatoreal 
was £718. Ss, Sd. and of the Mural Circle £1168. Is. 6d. The chest 
is stated to have paid £1686. 4a, 9d, for instruments in 1882 — ^1838. 

6. About seven or eight years after the completion of the Ob- 
servatory, it was resolved to erect an Anatomical Museum, with rooms 
for the Professors of Chemistry and Anatomy. Apparently under the 
influence of delusive views of economy, Mr. Humfirey, a Guilder, was 
entrusted with the important office of Architect. The University 
entered into a contract to pay £1843. 10#. 6d, for the buildings. 
Mr. Humfrey gave written directions for very great deviations from 
his plans, maiidy without authority, and without consulting a single 
member of the superintending Syndicate. (Eeport, March, 1834). 
The sum, in addition to the contract price, which the University paid 
was £1124. ISs, Hid,, with the Surveyor's bill of £93. 8*. Sd. for 
measuring the same, and Architect's commission £56. 6s. Thus the 
ori^'nal contract price, with Architect's commission, was £1936. 14#. 6d. 
which was raised to £3210. 6s, ll^d. by the Architect's unauthorised 
proceedings. The fittings of the Anatomical Museum cost £220. 
(G-race, June, 1838). Thus the total expense of these buildings was 
£3430. 6s, U^d, with a threatened further charge of £170 for warming. 
In the evidence before the Commissioners the chest is said to have 
paid £2200. (p. 16), and the Eeport states the cost to the University 
to have been £3220 (p. 120). 

7. The Architect's Report (June 24, 1833) is written in a style 
that seems to shew little respect for the understandings of those to 
whom it was addressed. It appears that no proper ground plan had 
been provided before the designs were made. The Architect states that 
he ordered some things, the cost of which surprised him ; he expresses 
his firm belief that if the skylight of his own design, or, as he calls it, 
" the thing contracted for" had been executed, it would have fallen in 
under the effects of wind or snow, and he concludes by expressing a 
hope that he shall not be accused of having " out-stepped the fair 
" and liberal interpretation of what may be called the discretion usually 
" given to an Architect, in cases of this kind." 

8. Having thus investigated the cost we will proceed to examine 
how far the bimdings are adapted to their intended purposes. The evi- 
dence of the Professor of Anatomy on this point is so full and complete 
that nothing more can be desired. He says that the Museum is already 
inconveniently crowded, with no room K)r additions. The lighting of 
the Lecture-Eoom is "indifferent." The Professor's Private-Eoom 
is very ilUlighted, The two small dissecting rooms are "both hadly 
lighted,^* and the one for Pupils is moreover small, and hadly ventilated. 
" Thus the Musetun is a room not well adapted for the reception and 
"display of the aggregate number of preparations which it contains 
" at present, and can with difl&culty admit of additions to them ; whilst 
" the rooms peculiarly designed for teaching are quite inadequate for 
" that object:' (Eeport, p. 119, 120) 

This outlay of £3,440. \6s, ll\d, refers solely to the accommodation 
for the Professors of Chemistry and Anatomy, and does not include 
the rooms of the Jacksonian and Botanical Professors. The appearance 
of the whole of this group of dirty cream-coloured brick bundiugs is 
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exceedingly mean. It is mamfest from this example that there is 
no necessary connection between poverty of design and cheapness of 
execution. 

9. A Syndicate was appointed Nov. 1824, to confer with the 
ProYOst and Fellows of King's College, respecting the purchase of their 
Old Court for XTniversitY pur^ses. Again in Dec. 1825, this 
Syndicate was re-appointed and in the following July a Beport was 
made, recommending the University to purchase it for £13,125, but a 
Grace proposing to adopt this Beport was rejected in Nov. 1826. The 
area of this "Old Court" was considerably less than 3,000 s<|uare 
yards. Again, in March, 1827, a Grace was proposed for authonzing 
the Vioe-Chancellor to give for the " Old Court" a sum " duodeeim 
mille librarum non exsuperante;&' which was again rejected. Finally, 
in March 1828, the Syndicate of Dec. 24, 1824, was re-appointed, which 
in the following March, recommended £12,000 to be given for the 
" Old Court," and this was confirmed by the Senate. The buildings of 
the " Old Court" seem to have been quite unfit for use, and were valued 
as old materials at £1460. (Obs. p. 52.) So that the cost of the new 
part of the site was £10,540. 

10. A Syndicate was appointed on May 6, 1829, to consider of 
the arrangements to be znade concerning the "Old Court." The 
Sjmdics were the yice-ChanceUor, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Master 
of Catharine Hall, Dr. Haviland, Mr. Carrighan, Mr. Hustler, Mr. 
Lodge, Professor Whewell, Mr. Shelford, Mr. Peacock, and Mr. King. 

On the 2nd of July, 1829, the Syndics recommended in their Beport 
that a Library, Lecture Booms, &c. shoxdd be built, that application 
should be made to four Architects to furnish complete plans and 
estimates which were to be sent in on or before Nov. 1. Thetf also 
asked for leave to report again, before the end of next Term, The 
recommendations of me Syndicate were adopted in a few days, and 
the Syndics were authorised to draw up instructions for the Architects, 
and to offer 100 guineas to each of the three Architects whose plans 
were not adopted. Applications were accordingly made to Mr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Bickman, and Mr. Burton, who accepted the 
proposed terms, and sent their plans to the Vice-Chancellor. On 
the 25th of November the Syndicate availed themselves of the 
permission to report again, and issued a document stating that 
" They tmanimously agree to recommend Mr. Cockerell's plan for adop- 
" tion, as being on the whole, the best adapted to answer the objects 
"which the University have in view," (Obs. p. 15). The Members of 
the Senate were most indignant at this attempt to decide the competition 
without any authority for so doing — ^and moreover the statement of una- 
nimity was not strictly accurate. The " Member of the Pirst Syndicate" 
endeavours to account for the appearance of the unfortunate word 
^ imammously,^ It seems that an excessive solicitude to make the 
decision as binding as possible went far to defeat its own object. " The 
" Master of Catharine Hall was absent from indisposition, and Mr. King 
"was detaiued by important University business," (Obs. p. 16). But 
fiirther, the " Member of the Pirst Syndicate" regrets that the Beport 
did not state that the decision was comparative and not absolute — ^that 
they were in fact desirous of numerous alterations in the design thus 
uneonditionallf/ recwnmended. Of the eleven Members of the Syndicate 



seven examined the plans carefully, and two others signed the Beport, 
whilst the remaining two seem to have taken no part whatever in the 
business. It is manifest that, from the time of asking for leave to 
Eeport again, there was an intention on the part of some one or more 
Members of this Syndicate to get the decision of the competition into 
their own hands. The Syndicate asked leave to Eeport again, and when 
they did so, it was only to dictate to the Members of the Senate which 
Architect they were to choose. The Member of the First Syndicate 
shews that, so far as he was concerned, he was perfectly aware that 
by the act of publishing the Eeport they were committing the 
Umversity to theu* decision, thus " tae Architects thenuelves must have 
" considered that decision as nearUj finals as far as the terms of the 
" competition were concerned ; and the pubUc generally must have 
" formed a very strong opinion of the popular or perhaps democratic 
" nature of our Academical constitution, when the solemn and iMorly 
" tmanimous judgment of a body of men, constituted by the University, 
" to whom some degree of authority was supposed to De delegated, waa 
" or rather would have been, if jproposed^ rejected almost with indigna- 
''Hon;' (Obs. p.l7). 

11. Immediately after the publication of this dociunent, some of 
the Syndics entered into a correspondence with Mr. Cockerell, who 
at once set himself to work to prepare a new plan, which was forwarded 
to one of the members of the late Syndicate in March, 1830, (Obs. p. 18). 
" In the meantime, so extraordinary a degree of excitement prevailed 
" in the University respecting the mfferent plans, and in opposition to 
"the Eeport of the Syndicate, that the new plan in question could 
" neither be j^i^ftZtcZy sheton nor impartially considered^ (Obs. p. 18) 

12. Notice was given, Feb. 22, 1830, for Graces, (1) To confirm 
the EepOTt of Nov. 25, 1829, and (2) To appoint and authorise a 
Syndicate to apply to Mr. Cockerell for amended plans, but I believe 
they were never offered to the Senate. Another notice was given on 
the follotovng day, Feb. 23, of a Grace to appoint a Syndicate to con- 
aider what fund the XTniversity poBsessed for Wding, and the Eeport 
was made in April or May, 1830. On account of the want of money 
to proceed with the building, a Grace was passed, authorising the 
payment of 100 guineas to each Architect ; and it was proposed to 
make use of the " Old Court" buildings. Several attempts were made 
to produce a calm in the University, but in vain, till on the 3l8t of 
May a "conciliatory Grace" was passed without opposition, appointing 
the second New Library Syndicate, consisting of the Vice-ChanceUor, 
Dr. French, Dr. Ainslie, Dr. Turton, Professor Whewell, Mr. Lodge, 
Mr. M. Thackeray, Mr. Blick, Mr. Jones, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Graham, 
Mr. Sheepshanks, Mr. King, Mr. Shelford, Mr. Cape, Mr. Dawes, 
Mr. EGldyard, Mr. Studholme, and Mr. Gibson. 

13. In the first place a letter was written to each of the four 
Architects candidly statiag that what had been done must be 
considered to be completely cancelled (Obs. p. 19), and inviting them 
to enter into a new competition, under new instructions to be given 
afterwards (Eeply, p. 17), to which proposal all the Architects 
agreed. In July the Syndics issued their instructions. The sum 
proposed to be expended at that time was not more than £25,000, the 
fronts were to be of stone, and the style of Architecture was to be 
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Orecian. Thus, although the Syndics required good lighting and 
ventilation they chose a style that did not strictly admit of external 
windows. It is true that the "Member of both Syndicates" 
explains that his belief was that the term " Gf^recian" was used only as 
opposed to Gbthic, (Beply, p. 31). Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Wilkins, and 
Mr. Bickman sent theur plans to the Yice-Chancellor, which were 
exhibited to the Members of the Senate in Oct. or Nov. 1830. Mr. 
Cockerell excluded himself from the competition by sending in an old 
dLan which was not conformable to the instructions for the Architects. 
The Syndics reported in favour of Mr. Bickman's plan (Dec. 10, 1830). 
The Member of the first Syndicate published his observations on the 1st 
of Jan. 1831, supporting Mr. Cockerell, and opposing Mr. Eickman. 
On the other side there appeared the "Seply" of a Member of both 
Syndicates, defending the proceedings of the Second Syndicate, and 
aooompanied by a defence of Mr. Bickman' s own plan from the attacks 
made upon it, which was printed at Birmingham, as the avowed 
production of Messrs. Bickxnan and Hutchinson. Immediately after- 
wards appeared the " Bemarks," being the rejoinder of the Member of 
the First Syndicate, composed with the cusMtcmee of the Architect 
whose design he supported. Finally, Mr. Wilkins published an 
" Appeal," dated April 15, 1831. Thus in the short space of less than 
four months there appeared 268 doseljr printed pages of Pamphlets 
(228 of which issued fix>m the University Press), yet notwithst^an ding 
the interest of the subject and the reputation of the disputants, not one 
of the fivepamphlets is to be found in the University Library. 

14. The Member of the First Syndicate comes to the conduaion 
that "it is very obvious, from what I have already said, that the 
*^ judgment which I must feel compelled to pronounce must be in every 
" inttance unfavourable to Mr. Bickman." (Obs.^p. 47). The Member 
of both Syndicates opens his " Beply" with an avowal that he is "very 

" far from thinking the comparison so advantageous to Mr. Cockerell 
" of the " --_--. ..... 



" as the author of the Observations does." The Member of both S^ 
dicates endeavours to state the matter fairly and candidly; he lets 
Mr. Bickman speak openly in his own name, on the asserted defects of 
his own plans. On tne other hand, we have in the Member of the 
First Syndicate a strong partisan of the candidate whose unavowed 
assistance he availed him^lf of in the composition of his second pam- 
phlet. (Appeal, p. 1) 

15. The second Syndicate, which recommended Mr. Bickman's 
design, was directed to examine and report on the means of the 
University for carrying it into effect. The Eeport (Feb. 1831) stated 
that the chest could frirnish £8,000 without inconvenience, and a further 
sum of £7,000 received by the sfde of the Old Printing House ; and the 
remaiDing £15,000, was proposed to be raised by granting annuitiea of 
£400 a year from the chest, and £500 a year from the Libraty 
Suhteriptum Fimd : so soon was it proposed to divert one-third of this 
Fund, created, only five years previousfy, for the express purpose of 
htymff and binding hooks. After this, it seems to have been found 
that nothing could 1)e done by any party. In March, 1834, a Syndicate 
was appointed to confer with the four Architects previously invited 
to compete, who were informed that the UnivergilAr had been com- 
pelled to abandon the intention of building for tne present. Mr. 



Bickman, Mr. Burton, and Mr. WilkinB, agreed to accept 100 guin- 
eas eacb, tlie payment of which was authorized by Grace in June, 
1834. Mr. Cockerell alone revised — ^he proposed a reference of which 
I can find no further mention. 

16. In March 1886, the building question was revived — a Syndicate 
being appointed to collect subscriptions for enlarging the Public 
liibrary, &c. In Nov. 1835, a Syndicate was appointed to consider 
the best measures to be adopted with regard to builmng a new Library, 
and a week afterwards three Beports (A)^ (B), and ^, were issued. 
(J) stated that the subscriptions amounted to £20,895, (B) recom- 
mended the removal of the old buildings of the " Old Coiurt" except 
the Ghateway, (O) recommended that anplications should be made 
to the four Architects before employed. Mie part of the building for 
immediate execution was to be coimned to the " Old Court,'* it was 
to be sufficient to hold all the books in the present Library, with 
the probable additions for some years. All the fironts were to be of 
stone, and the sum to be expended in the first instance was not to 
exceed £25,000. Provision was now made for a free selection by the 
Senate. The last day for sending in plans was the 13th of April. The 
selection of a design was made in the Senate-House, on the 11th of 
May, 1836, when there was a large majority in favour of Mr. Cockerell's 
design. It is plain from the numerous details and measurements in 
the " Observations," compared with "die size of the ground, and the" 
plan of the existing North side, that the design adopted, so far as 
respects size and accommodation for books, did not differ materially 
from the plan advocated by the Member of the first Syndicate in 1831. 

17. Immediately after the election, a S3mdicate was appointed to 
examine whether the chosen plan was in conformitv with the instruc- 
tions, and the Beport of May the 18th was favourable, but stated that 
Mr. Cockerell declined to pledge himself that the expense would not 
exceed £25,000, whereupon the Caput most propeny rejected the 
Beport. The Syndics were re-a]^pointed in June, 1836, and they 
reported favourably in the following November, stating that regard 
being had to the price of huildmg materiaU at the time of sending 
in the plans (April, 1836), Mr. Cockerell was of opinion that the part 
to be built immediately could be pr^ared for its fittings for £25,000, 
and this Eeport was confirmed. Finally, a Syndicate was appointed 
(Dec. 7, 1836), to confer with Mr. Cockerell respecting any alterations 
thought expei^ent in the character and details of the design, and to adver- 
tise for tenders for that portion which was proposed for immediate erec- 
tion. The Eeport appeared on the 8th of March, 1837, and recommended 
several extensive alterations, the effect of which was to considerably 
simplify the original design. The Syndics then observe that they 
have ^^completed tiieir Beport so far as regards the objects specified in 
the terms of their appomtment," yet they afterwards proceed to lay 
before the Senate a proposition from Mr. Cockerell, which they recom" 
mend for adoption. 

18. Up to this time it appears that Mr. Cockerell held out hope 
that the whole of the West iront, oj>posite Trinity Hall, and parts of 
the North and South sides, (Portibho, No. 5)* of the proposecl quad* 

* Very much to my r^Tet, all my enquiries have failed to discover this Portfolio, No. 5, 

B 
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fang^ could be built and prepared for their fittix^ for £25,000. On 
tbe eround of a rise in the price of materials in the preceding ten 
monltiB it was represented that this part could not be executed for tbe 
stipulafced sum, and Mr. Cockerell in consequence obtained leave to 
buud the whole North side, which is said to be of a ''less expensiTe 
diameter" in the style of its Architecture than the part originally 
promised, and it must be further observed that it was far less in 
extent also. Ik&. Cockerell's computation gave room for 180,000 volumes, 
and he also promised Mineralogical and Qeological Museums, and 
one Lecture Boom, 

19. Now that the North side is completed, we find that that alone 
has cost at least £28,400 (§. 22) to prepare it for the reception of its 
fittings, that it is capable of accommodating only 70,000 or 60,000 
instead of the promised 180,000 volumes. Again, the Old Library 
has a surface of 16,000 square feet covered with books, but the 
New Librarv has shelves for only 9,244 square feet, including galleries ; 
therefore, the accommodation is only ha^f of that which was required 
by the " instructions." 

20. As respects the accommodation on the Museum floor, the 
Professor of Mmeralog^ states, that the accommodation afforded by 
the additions to the Library for Professors is very indifferent. '' Ac- 
commodation for students seems never to have been contemplated,^^ 
(Ev. p. 134). The Lecture Soom of the Professor of Geology adjoins 
the Museum, but is "in other respects totally utifit for a Lecture 
Boom." These home truths were not agreeable to the Commissioners, 
and instead of meeting the charge boldly, they seek to evade it, but at 
the same time acknowledge its truth, by remarking that " the Wood- 
wardean Professor lectures in a l^ucge room, not designed for such a 
purpose, adjoining his Museum." (Seport p. 115.) If this assertion 
be truB two important questions naturaUy lurise — ^What was this large 
room intended lor ? And where are the two Museums (Min. and G^eoL) 
and one Lecture Boom, required by the Instructions (Q), Nov. 25, 1835, 
and promised in the -phm^finally adopted, March, 1837 P The Cellars 
are damp and nearly useless. 

21. Thus we arrive at the usual conclusion that the cost has been 
excessive considering the amount of accommodation afforded. The 
estimate was greatly exceeded, while the space for books is less than 
half of what was promised (March, 1837) and the rooms below afford 
very indifferent accommodation for Professors. 

22. The cost of the building may be arrived at as follows: — 
Mr. CockereU was authorized to proceed with the foundations in 
June, and in July, Messrs. Bigby entered into a contract to 
complete the building ready for its fittings for £23,945. Erom the 
statement of the firnds of Nov. 9, 1839, it appears that the subscriptions 
with Interest, &c, up to that date, amounted to £23,410, that there 
had been paid for foundations. Clerk of Works, &c. £2,489, and, on 
account, to Messrs. Eigby £20,200, leaving a balance in hand of 

which contained the drawings of the part proposed for immediate execution, as I was very 
desirous of exhibiting it on the plan, Fig. 3. The position of the Old Library, however, 
is marked, and the instructions with which the adopted plan was reported to be conformable 
required proper access to be made to the New from the Old buildings. 
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£721. There was, therefore, a deficien<^ of rather more than £8,000 
required for payment of the contract, and an estimated debt of £2,000 
for Architect, Clerk of "Works, Ac., making together £5,000. The 
total cost of preparing the bnilding for its fitting must have been 
£28,434, exclusive of the value of the site, and of the old materials 
of the " Old Court" that may have been used in the foundationsy 
as was recommended in March, 1837. 

23. In order to meet this expense and to provide Library fittings 
there was a siun of £23,410 raised by subscriptions, &c., a sum of 
£3,777 invested in the 3^ per cents, (in 1840-42 nearly at par), and 
sums of £4,600, £3,000, and £400 were borrowed on the security of the 
Library Subscription Fund, April 3, 1840, July 3, 1841, and Nov. 28, 
1842 respectively (Ev. p. 64). Moreover, there may have been Subscrip- 
tions received afber December, 1839, and as the accumulations of 
the Library Subscription Pund were applied for fittings, and the 
prospective income was charged with a aebt of £7,900, it may have 
been- that some portion of the current income of £1,600 a year was 
devoted to the same purpose. I mention these matters to shew that my 
calculations give as an inferior limit of the cost of this building a sum of 
£36,087. To this must be added the expense of fittings for the Geological 
Museum £4,122 (Ev. p. 17), and for the Mraeralogical Museum 
£736, (Ev. p. 16). Thus the total cost of the existing North side of 
the proposea Quadrangle, about 164 feet long, with fittings, has been 
at least £39,944, or about £40,000, exclusive of site and value of any 
old materials that may have been used in its construction. The surface 
covered or to be covered with books in this new Library is only 9,244 
square feet including the galleries. 

24. Suppose now that the cost of completing the quadrangle, 
and the accommodation for books thereby obtained, would each vary 
as the length of the building (about 398 feet), we get an estimate, 
certainly rough, but very likely to be much nearer the truth than 
Mr. CockereU's calculation. By the expenditure of more than £100,000, 
at this rate, a frontage for books of 23,800 square feet might be obtained, 
capable of accommodating 160,000 vols. But the Old Library, as 
now existing, fiimishes a frontage for books of 16,200 square feet, 
and contains 100,000 vols, exclusive of Novel, Music, and Newspaper 
Siooms. It thence appears that if the £100,000 was laid out at once, 
and the proposed quadrangle completed, there would be in addition 
to Schools, Ac., a gain of a frontage for books of only 7,600 square 
feet, capable of receiving 60,000 volumes, as the Old Library must be 
removed. This space would be filled in ten years, allowing the present 
income of 6,000 volimies a year. But the East and West fronts being of 
a more ornamental character than the North side, it is probable 
that the cost of building would be greater^ and the accommo- 
dation for books le%9 than has been supposed in the preceding 
rough calculations. 

26. But the adopted design was reported to be in conformity 
with the instructions which directed "The whole of the second 
" floor to be appropriated to the Library, which will be required to 
"accommodate not less than 300,000 volumes; also a jReading Boom^ 
" a Private Boom for the Librarian, and separate Booms for manuseripts 
" and books of great rarity.*' Even if these instructions had been comphed 
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with, we aboidd have room for anlv 120,000 yolumes^ after deducting 
space for the 180,000 now possessed It is probable that, as the yearly 
income of the Library has increased from about 8,000 in 1830, 
ffiemarks, p, 15) to 5,000 in 1850, we should thus only have provided 
Library accommodation for the additions of the next twenty years. 

26. The Commissioners state that '' it was to provide the requisite 
** fittings for this Library that £8,000 was borrowed in 1841 upon bonds 
" repayable in 20 years from the library Tax, (Eeport, p. 132), which 
is quite an erroneous view of the case. In Dec. 1839, there was found 
to De a deficiency of about £5,000 in the sum required to pay the 
bufldbg contract, Architect, Clerk of Works, &c., and the Grace of 
April, 1840, authorized the borrowing of £4,500, of which £1,000 was 
proposed to be applied immediatelv to paying the contractor. After- 
wards, in July, 1840, the fittinss of the £iast End were contracted for 
with Mr. Cockerdl's approval, for £2,125 18«. 2d,^ and in November, 
Mr. CockereU's suggested changes were authorized, the additional 
expense was not to exceed £218, making together £2,343, which, as was 
distinctly stated, was to be paid out of the in/vegted accumuhxtions. Ac- 
cordingly in October, 1840, £1,000, and in March, 1841, a frirther 
£1,500, making in all £2,500, of the Stock purchased with previous 
accumi:dations were sold in order to be applied in accordance with the 
contracts of July, 1840, and November, 1840. 

27. The sum remaining invested was chiefly applied to '' extra 
works," (Grace, Juae, 1841). A further £3,000 was raised by bonds, 

Sune, 1841,) and immediately after a contract was entered into with 
essrs. Bigby for the completion of the fittings for £2,910 16«. I 
meet with nothing to shew whether the fittings of the Galleries were 
included in these contracts. I have thought it necessary to be thus 
particular as to the piu^oses for which the £8,000, or more correctly 
£7,900, was borrowed. The Member of the First Syndicate assures 
xis that when this Fund was established it was e^ressly stated that 
the wholeproceeds of it were to be applied to the pwrckase and Hndina of 
books. (Od8. p. 57). Although the Senate might have power to modify 
any pledge oi this kind, there was always manifested a reluctance to 
apply tms Fund to other piirposes. Thus it seemed to be less 
objectionable tq apply it to fittings than to building, and the Commis- 
sioners as apologists for the iS&w Library take this view of the 
matter. 

28. The invested savings of the Library Subscription Fund, 
£3,770, and the additional sum of £7,900, which was borrowed, were 
appropriated toward the payment for building and fitting up the 
I^ew Library. The liquidation of the debt of £7,900, at the 
proposed rate, would require payments of which the sum would be 
£12,200. Thus nearly £16,000 has been turned j&om its proper 
purpose of buying and binding books to that of building and fitting 
up the Library. 

29. The total sum raised and chained to the Library Fund after 
November, 1839, (when there was an estimated debt of £5,000), was 
£11,670, which left £6,670 for the fittings of the library, affording 
a frontage of 9,244 square feet for books, the Skverag^ cost being thus 
rather more than 14«. for every square foot of fron(i^e. These fittings 
are a mere collection of shelves, but they are certainly w:ell worthy 
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of the plastered oeQing. All the mouldingB are of the connnonest 
kind, easily produced by machinery and without a particle of carred 
work. The costly new fittings are &r inferior to some of the work 
in the old catalogue room, ^e wire gates of the new lock-up cases 
may also be contrasted with the carved doarB of the old compart* 
ments. The siun paid for these fittings alone ought to have provided 
both huildmg and fittings for a fixmtage of 9,244 square feet for 
books. The introduction of slate shelves would add slightly to the 
expense, and the real advantage in case of a fire would be very small, 
there being a complete sheeting of wood behind all the boo^, with 
wooden uprights, tops, and plinths to the cases. With strange incon- 
sistency, in the two rooms of the Librarian and Library Keeper, 
containing the only two open fireplaces, all the shelves are of wood. 
The Library cases stand on boards but the fioor of the central aisle 
is of stone. 

30. The following is an estimate of the money doToted to the 
service of the Library since 1825. The Worts estate produced about 
£500 a year in 1830 (Obs. p. 57), and £684 on an average of seven 
years ending 1851. The Bustat estate produced about £200 a year 
in 1830, and in 1851 an average of £186. The Manistre Fund has 
produced uniformly £150 a year. If these produced £950 a year, 
on the average, during the 27 years, 1826 — 1852, in that time they 
would have contributed to the Library £25,650 for the purchase and 
binding of books. 

31. The Library Subscription Fund was established in Dec. 1825, 
when it was calculated that it would produce £1200 a year. In 1830 
it produced £1450. 10«. (Obs. p. 57), and in 1838, £1600. By the 
help of these statements and those for the years 1843 — 1849 (£v. p. 55), 
taking into account the number of names on the boards in each year, the 
produce of this Subscription Fund in the 27 years, 1826 — 1852, may 
be fairly estimated at £45,100, making with the above £25,650, a 
sum of £70,750 applicable to buying and binding books. But of the 
Subscription Fund about £10,450 has been applied to pay for the 
building, leaving a debt of above £5000 charged on this Fund for 
interest and payment of existing bonds. 

32. The University chest contributed £650 in 1825, (Obs. p. 67) 
and (on an average of seven years ending 1851) £811 a year for salaries 
of officers, repairs, insurance, &c. We may therefore suppose that the 
Library has received from the chest a sum of £19,700 in the interval, 
1826—1852, in addition to the £12,000 paid out of the chest for 
Bang's " Old Court," making together £31,700. 

33. Of the £23,410 raised by subscriptions for building the Library, 
Museums, <&c. one-half, or £11,700, may be fairly assigned to the 
Library. 

34. Thus we find that during the 27 years, 1826—1852, there 
has been raised for the service of the Library about £25,650 from 
endowments, £45,100 from subscriptions for buying books, £31,700 
from the chest for building site and management, and £11,700 from 
a building subscription ; in all about £114,150, (leaving a debt of about 
£3,700). There were also about 57,000 volumes and 70,000 parts re- 
ceived under the Copyright Law. Or, reckoning ten paarts to a 
volume, we get a total of 64,000 volumes. 
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85. The probable total income from the Manistre, Worts, Biistaty 
■nd Subscription Funds during the 27 ^rears 1826-1852, was £70,750 
of which aoout £10,400 has been paid for the new Library-, in- 
cluding bonds and interest, probably £1,200 for junior Library 
Assistants, and £18,000 for bmding, which would leave £46,150 to 
be applied to buy books. From a Parliamentary return, April, 1846, 
it appears that, m>m 1812 — 1887, the total sum voted to buy printed 
booKS for the British Museum was only £28,881, increased by two special 
grants to £80,057, in addition to Major Edwards' Fund which produced 
£6409 in the years 1801—1815. 

86. The average price per volume paid by the British Museum 
for 110,437 volumes, bought m 1841 — 1848, was 8*. 5<f., and that paid 
by the Bodleian for 87,068 volumes, in 1826—1842, was 13*. 2d. 
As the wants of the Cambridge Public Library must be somewhat 
of the same nature, it is probable that in the years 1826 — 1852 there 
may have been procured by purchase 50,000 volumes, which added 
to those received imder the Copyright Law, give about 114,000 volumes 
as the probable additions during the last 27 years. 

87. In order to estimate the present annual income we may 
suppose that the Manistre, Worts and Bustat Funds amount to £1020, 
and in 1851 the Library Subscription Fund produced £2050, which 
was increasing at the rate of £40 a year. The average annual grant from 
the chest has been of late £811. And thus there is obtained £3,881 for 
the present annual income of the Library. Out of this sum there is to be 
paid, Incofne Tax on suhscriptions, about £60 ; salaries of six officers and 
pension of one, £662 ; Insurance, Eepairs, &c, £290 ; and a Bond of 
£800 each year, with interest on that remaining unpaid, (at present 
£124, which is diminishing at the rate of £12 a year). Thus the 
total annual expenditure in salaries, building, &e. is £1436, leaving 
£2445 to be applied to buying and binding books, which is considerably 
more than the incomes for like purposes of the great Libraries of 
Berlin, Munich, Gottingen, and Brussels. 

88. It is desirable to examine still more minutely the reasons 
for the adoption of this plan for the New Library, wmch we have 
seen to be quite insufficient to satisfy the wants of the University. 
We are in some measure supplied with the means of doing this oy 
the writings of the Member of the First Syndicate, who was ever 
advocating some noble and magnificent buQaing scheme. His own 
great activity is manifest from a mere list of some of the Syndicates on 
which he acted, as the Observatory Syndicate, 1820 — 1824 ; the Syndi- 
cate appointed to consider the propriety of building an Examination 
Hall, 1825 ; the King's "Old Court" Syndicates of 1825, 1826 and 1828 ; 
the first and third New Library Syndicates, 1829 and 1885 ; the two 
" conformity" Syndicates, 1836. 

89. Mr. Cockerell's design had been recommended by the first, and 
Mr. Bickman's by the second New Library Syndicate, and the claims of 
the former were chiefiy advocated in the " Observations" and " Bemarks" 
by urging the asserted defects of the latter. It would be a wearisome 
and useless task to follow the minute details and measurements, which 
are merely applicable to a comparison of the two rival designs. Thus the 
area of the windows of Mr. Bickman's design having been stated to be 
42i square feet in the "Eeply," it was afterwards thought necessary to give 
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the correct area of 41i in the '* Eemarks." Mr. Wilkins informs ub that 
'^ in Gredanand Boman Architecture, if we attend rigidly to the character- 
istics, we can have no windows ; or if expediency demands their introduc- 
tion they must be made sparingly.*' (Appeal, p. 17) Thus we find that the 
instructions of the Syndicate respecting the Grecian style, to which Mr. 
!Etickman carefully attended, were the fruitful sources of the attacks of 
the member of the first Syndicate respecting the "very inconvenient 
darkness" of one room, and concerning tnemuch " more deplorable situa- 
tion with respect to light" of another. (Obs. p. 29) "We are assured that 
" though the capital defect of this Library (Mr. Eickman's) " is its 
" deficient Hghtmg, yet it possesses many others which are almost 
" equaUy discreditable to the taste and skill of the Architect," (Obs. 

. 30), yet the recommendation of this plan, in preference to Mr. 

ockerell's, was signed by Professor Whewell and Professor WiUis. 
But further, the Member of the First Syndicate when speaking of 
the rooms of Mr. Eickman's design, says, " I think I have very 
" su£&ciently shewn, that there is not one of them which has not been 
" more or less sacrificed to the exterior character of its Architecture. 
" I have likewise shewn that there is a total want both of simplicity 
'' and symmetry in the iutemal arrangements, a most extrcmagcmt waste 
" 9f *poeey and a consequent failure in providing the quantity of accom- 
" modation which the extent of the huildmg admits of, and which the 
" University requires." (Obs. p. 31). Beyond all doubt this part of 
the charge was quite true, whether appHed to the plans of Mr. Eickman 
or to those of Mr. Cockerell, and even in a slightly modified degree, to 
the requirements of the instructions of the Syndicate. I trust that I 
have also satisfactorily shewn that, with great justiqe, these objec- 
tions may be brought against the existing North side of the proposed 
quadrangle. 

40. It is easily seen how greatly the opinion of the Member of the 
First Syndicate depends on circumstances — ^thus " the present schools 
** are dark, damp, crowded with pillars, and therefore not convertible 
" into Lecture Eooms and hardly to any useful purposes," (Obs. p. 6), 
but as respects Mr. Cockerell's plan, we are told that, " In order to 
" diminish the disproportion existing between the height and width of 
" these Schools, and to stiffen and strengthen the floor of the Library 
"above, there are pillars between each pair of windows, advanced 
"3i feet from the wall, and which therefore reduce the perspective 
"width to 27 feet, which in these short rooms, is sufficiently well 
" adjusted to their common length of 19^ feet." (Obs. p. 37). It is 
considered to be an additional advantage that the spaces behind the 
pillars being slightly raised, "would offer a singularly convenient 
^* promenade to the examiners when inspecting the examinations which 
" are going on immediately beneath them." It. is also stated that, 
when the folding doors were thrown open, these Schools would form 
one room 165 feet long, " admirably calculated for processions on 
" occasions of ceremony." They woula also form spacious and cheerful 
Lecture Rooms. (Obs. p. 38). 

41. The Member of the First Syndicate charges the second Syn- 
dicate with having prescribed " a fixed arrangement, which, if followed, 
must compel Mr. CockereU to abandon altogether a plan, which had 
received the approbation of persons both qualified and authorized to 
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fimn an opinioii of its merits.'* (Obs. p. 22). On tlie other hand, it 
is shewn that this plan, above alluded to, was not the one unanimausfy 
recommended, but a subsequent production, which was only exhibited 
to a select few, and did not arriye m Cambridge till after the expiration 
of the first Syndicate, (Beply,p.l5): consequently however weU qualified 
the members of that late Syndicate might be to form an opinion, they 
were not, imder any pretence, the authorized advisers of the University. 
Of the three designs sent in, that of Mr. Cockerell, as was allowed 
on all hands, completely rejected both the principle and details of the 
instructions (Beply, p. 16). It is quite plain that justice demanded 
the rejection of this design, but the member of the first Syndicate draws 
a distmction between the letter and the spirit of the Instructions, aad 
then disputes the asserted want of conformi^ in Mr. GockereU's plans, 
adding " it is probable that many persons will attach more importance 
" to the mere letter of those instructions than I should think either 
^^icise or reasonable" (Bemarks, p. 16). Again, it is insinuated 
that Mr. Bickman owed the recommendation of his design chiefly, if 
not Bolelv, to its being in exact conformity with the instructions, (Obs. 

. 49), out the Second Syndicate gave their recommendation of Mr. 

ickman's design on " other grounds." (Beply, p. 18). 
42. We are told that the principal building is extended by Mr. 
Cockerell "everrwhere to the extremity of the disposable ground." 
(Obs. p. 36). We also read of a double colonnade that "would be 
"unrivalled for depth and richness, &c." (p. 35), and of "a noble 
" elevation to the Library," (p. 36). The Museums are said to afford 
" an extent of accommodation of which no similar example exists in 
" England," (p. 40), Again, " Mr. CockereU has given a perspective 
"view of the interior of this Library, which has excited, and in my 
"opinion most justly, alinost universal admiration; eveiy part of it i 
"full of light ; all its dimensions are noble, and in magnitude and 
" spaciousness it would have no rival in Europe," (p. 44). The ex- 
tenial character of its architecture moreover "is accommodated to 
"that of the adjoining Senate-House," '(p. 46). In Mr. Cockerell's 
plan "we have a noble vestibule, a spacious entrance to the court, 
" simple and convenient staircases, &c," (p. 46). It is calculated 
that Mr. Cockerell's completed design would accommodate 258,000 
volumes, and Mr. Bickman's about 200,000, (Bemarks, p. 15). As 
we now possess at least 180,000 volumes with a rapidly increasing 
income, at present 5,000 volumes a year, it is very manifest that the 
above promised accommodation was quite insufficient. It seems that 
it could require no great sagacity, even in 1830, to arrive at the above 
conclusion, for at that time there were 100,000 volumes in the Library 
and the yearly increase was 3,000, so that Mr. Cockerell's complete 
Library might have been expected to be filled in 1883, at the then rate 
of increase, and Mr. Bickman's in 1864, When it is recollected that 
the yearly increase is now 5,000 volumes instead of 3,000, it appears 
that the above statement of the Member oi the First Syndicate agrees 
sufficiently well with iny own results (§. 24), respecting the accom- 
modation of the New Library, which the Commissioners describe as 
" a portion only of a very magnificent and comprehensive scheme," 
containing "Museums below, and a noble fire proof Library 
above," the funds for which were partly raised by a public subscription 
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amongst the memberB of the Uniyenity ivliich was ^ nobly respondei 
to." The indignation aronsed by the proceedings of the First Syndi- 
cate preyented the adoption of Mr. Cockerell's oesi^ for a time, but 
an interyal of fiye or six years allayed this imtation, and many 
members of the Senate would doubtless consider, with the author 
of the " Obseryations/' that the original recommendation compromised 
the Uniyersiiy. 

43. The Member of the Eirst Syndicate could not help admitting 
that he laid himself open to the charge of being a mere partisan of 
Mr. CockereU, (Obs. 48) but ia his second pamphlet (or " Kemarks") 
he is more precise. " In the first place, I am (done responsible 
'* for eyery statement and for eyery opmion, and, I may likewise add» 
^' for eyeiy mistake which is contained in my Jlrst Pamphlet. I 
^'receiyed no kind of assistance firom any person either residing in 

" the Uniyersity or elsewhere I thmk it necessary to make 

'' this yery unusual declaration, in order to remoye altogether from 
" Mr. Cockerell the responsibility of any mistakes which I may haye 
'^made in my criticisms upon his own Design, and stOl more with 
" a yiew to exculpate him from a charge which has been insimuUed^ 
"that he had nimished the materials for my Obseryations upon 
'^ the Design of his competitors," and after stating that Mr. CockereU 
had not seen Mr. Bickman's plan, at least under its then form, he 
proceeds '^ and I think I may yenture to say from my own knowledge 
''of his character, though deriyed from an acquaintance of 14 mon^ 
'^ only, that he possesses too high a sense of honour and too refined a 
"feeung of professional delicacy, to entertain for one instant the 
'Mdea of forwarding his own mterests by clandestine attacks upon 
'^ his competitors," (Bemarks, p. 19, 20), and after this we are told 
how careftdly all direct communication with Mr. Cockerell was 
shunned during the composition of the first Pamphlet. A candid 
reader would naturally imer that Mr. Cockerell had had no hand 
whateyer in the composition of either the first or second Pamphlet. It^ 
howeyer, becomes necessary to suppose that the Member of l^e 
First Syndicate confined to his first Pamphlet the disclaimer made 
in the second^ or that although Mr. Cockerell did not make clandestine 
attacks on the plans of others, he assisted the Member of the First 
Syndicate in pomtiag out the merits of his own: for Mr. Wilkms 
says, when speaking of this second Pamphlet, "In this production 
" the Writer has been assisted by the author of the designs, he supports, 




_ meamng 

to conyey to hui readers, it is eyident from Mr. Wilkins' statement, 
that Mr. Cockerell participated in the authorship of the second Pam- 
phlet, and that this participation was not publicly ayowed. 

44. Mr. Cockerell's estimate in 1830, for the cost of the Iforth 
and West sides of the proposed quadrangle, measuring 276 feet long 
"upon a central liue," (p. 66), was £26,700. The Member of the 
First Syndicate states that he fully belieyes it to haye been made 
" most cautiously," yet, ia order to coyer the yarious incidental charges, 
he supposes that the outlay required may be £30,000 for the buildmg, 
and £7,000 for the fittings, of 276 feet of Museums and Library. Thus 
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the Dompbte cost of ^100 aides, 276 feet long, was estiinated at £37,000 
in 1880, but the actual cost of one side, about 160 feet long, in 
1887—41, was £40,000. 

45. We now proceed, though at the expense of some repetition, 
to review the proceedings of the Architect. Mr. Cockerell accepted 
the terms of competition offered in 1829. Then came the unauthorized 
proceedings of IVoy. 25, 1829, and the consequent interruption of 
mrther business. Afterwards, Mr. Cockerell abandoned all previoua 
claims, if any existed, when he agreed in 1880, to enter into a second 
competition according to new instructions, (§. 18). However, his 
plans were most properly rejected bj the Second Syndicate, if for no 
other reason, at least, for being completely at variance with the 
instructions. Finally, when the proposal for building was again 
revived, Mr. Cockerell's plan was chosen by the Senate in a third 
competition in May, 1886, (§. 16). 

46. From the Beports of the Syndicates appointed to confer 
with Mr. Cockerell, aner the selection of his design, and before the 
commencement of the building, it appears that, in May, 1836, he 
was of opinion that the part ** marked in his drawings (see Portfolio, 
"No. 5,) as proposed for immediate execution," comprehending the 
whole of the West Front, and parts of the North and South sides, 
might be built and prepared for its fittings for a sum not exceeding 
£25,000, but he declined to ^pledge himself to this precise sum. This 
vague Beport was rejected by the Caput. On the 24th of No- 
vember, 1836, the re-appointed Syndicate stated that Mr. Cockerell 
gave it as his professional opinion, that, "regard being had to the 
*^priee8 of building materials at the time of sending in the design" 
the required part could be built and prepared for its fittings for 
£25,000. But on the 8th of March, 1837, another Syndicate laid 
before the Senate a proposal from Mr. Cockerell, commencing as 
follows: — ^"The rise which has taken place in the prices (^ building 
** materials since Mr. Cockerell furnished his original design induces 
'' him to advise now, that, instead of the portion just mentioned, the 
" entire North Side, the Architecture of which is of a less expensive 
*' character, should be the part selected for erection in the first 
'* instance," but this Beport neglected to state how much less the 
entire North side was m extent than the entire West side and 
parts of the North and South sides estimated in May and November, 
1836, to cost £25,000. It was also stated that considerable advantage, 
independent of expense, would be obtained from this North side of the 
building being complete in itself. 

47. I have thought proper to make enquiries of one of the 
principal builders in Cambridge, respecting the variations of the prices 
of such building materials as would be required in the construction of 
the New Library from the Spring of 1836 to the Spring of 1837, and 
he informs me that there was no alteration of any consequence during 
that interval. If, however, half of the total estimate be supposed 
to be due to the cost of materials, an average rise of five per cent, 
would have added £625, and of ten per cent. £1,250, to the estimate 
of £25,000. But the most liberal allowance for any possible rise 
in the prices of materials, seems to fail completely to fimiish a valid 
reason ror disturbing the previous decisions of the Senate. 
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48. Mr. Cockerell estimated the cost of the North and West 
sides of the quadrangle, 276 feet long, prepared for their fittings, at 
£25,700, in 1830. Again, in the competition of 1836, he estimated 
the expense of huilding sll the West Eront and parts of the North 
and South sides of the present scheme, at £25,000. Mr. Cockerell 
persisted in afiSiming the accuracy of this estimate till the actual 
appointment of a Syndicate to advertise for tenders. It was then 
confessed that the part proposed for immediate execution could not 
be- built for the estimated sum ; reductions were made both in the 
quality and quantity of the part to be immediately erected, yet still 
the actual cost was £28,400 instead of £25,000, and the accommo- 
dation provided was for onl^ 80,000 volumes, instead of 180,000 
volumes, as was actually pronused. The rooms below are also stated 
to be ill adapted or totally unfit for Lecture Sooms. It is quite 
plain from a consideration of the mere expense of the existing part 
of the proi)08ed New Library, that it is impossible to provide the 
money required for its completion, and it appears to me that the 
£M!ts detailed in the preceding historical sketch release the Uni- 
versity from all obligation to proceed farther ia attempts to carry 
out this extravagant scheme. 

49. Many examples of the results of mis-managed Architectural 
competitions may be found in the pages of "the Builder.*' In its 
leading article of January 22, 1848, the subject is referred to in the 
following terms: — "Much has been said by us about Architectural 
^* competition. Collected it would form a small volume of somewhat 
^' extraordinary character, — ^not very creditable to human nature, and, 
'^if it could be forced into the understanding of the public, could 
^ scarcely £ul to effect important changes without the aid of frirther 
'* evidence of its necessity. This, however, is not to be hoped for; 
^ and, we must go on month after month and year after year, repeating 
" the same thiofi^ in various shapes and heaping evidence on evidence, 
" in the hope of ultimately leadmg to a recogmtion of the evUs which 
" result from the present mode of mtff-conducting competitions, and so 
** of gradually inducing the adoption of a better system. 

50. The precediD^ errors wiU, in many cases, surest their own 
remedy, thou^ the satisfactory management of Architectural compe« 
titions must Mways be a matter of ^eat difficulty. The Eoyal Institute 
of British Architects published a Beport on the subject about fifteen 
years ago, which contained a series of seven questions proper to be 
addressed by Architects to building Conunittees, such as "Will any 
" means be adopted to ascertain that the designs can he executed for 
" the sums estmuded P" " WiU the parties undertake to lav aside all 
'^ designs, which cannot he exectded for the simi estimated P " Is it 
" the intention of the parties at once to exclude from the competition 
" all designs not in strict conformity with their instructions i/n every 
" respect r " (Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, ii. 211) . It would 
be weUto anticipate these reasonable questions in drawing up the instruc- 
tions for Architects. 

51. Again, Mr. Wightwick says in his " Hints to young Archi- 
tects," " take especial care that the plans, to which joxxr first estimate 
" had reference be preserted; and that you obey no injunctions for 
"increasing or altermg those plans, without first giving in writing a 
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^ Haiemeni of the addition or deviatioii which will thereby be oecaaioned 

''rathe cost Be Mraeni in again and again begging the fullest 

''consideration of your curawings luid specifications S^are you go to 
" public tender, impressing on the Committee the impolicy of making 
" atterationa after a tender has been accepted. Make it, however, & 
"eondition with perstms competing, that the one whose tender is 
" accepted shall give in his detailed qwrnHHee andpriceg,^^ p. 71. 

52. If, however, those who are ^itmsted with the choice of the 
designs for great public buildings allow themselves to be deluded by 
fine drawings and small estimates, formed merely to suit the oc- 
easion, it is manifest that they are responsible for the encouragement 
of such discreditable practices. The instructions for Architects should 
be as few and distinct as possible ren^ecting cost, style, &c. ; and, 
being once given, compliant with them sh^d be riiidiv enfoice^ 
It should be distincfcly understood that any selection of a design that 
might be made by the Senate would be completely null and void, 
unkss, on the most careful examination made, perhaps, with the 
advice and assistance of a competent and independent Architect, 
there appeared every probabiLitv that the building could be executed 
for the estimated sumy and would afford the aceommodation required. A 
statement of the Ardiitect'B estimate, of the contract entered into, 
of the sum of mone^ paid, and of the effects of every authorized 
variation should be laid before the Members of the Senate, in order 
that they might never be called upon to act without fiill infor- 
mation. On the completion of the building, a final statement of 
estimates and actual cost should be printed and circulated. Such 
a method of proceeding would open afield to the conscientious and 
competent Architect — it would effectually expose the unprincipled or 
Ignorant. Considerable contracts have frequently been entered into 
by Grace on the recommendation of Architects, but it is manifest, 
that, if we may argue from their frequently erroneous estimates, 
little confidence can be placed in their judgment in such matters. In 
all oases, public tender would be the surest safeguard. 

53. Although the whole of the part remaining to be built in 
order to carry out the original design, might be provided with more 
appropriate fittings, and used as a Library, still the great windows, 
mr apart, and the massive internal columns would offer sreat obstacles 
to any proper arrangement of books. The method of fittmg up adopted 
in ihe New Library is represented in Fig. 2, and that recommended 
for economy and convenience is shewn in Eig. 1. The latter is merely 
a modification of the system adopted in most old libraries. Sven in 
these, however, the windows were generally too wide and this seems after- 
wards to have led to the insertion of the dwarf cases, which rendered ac- 
cess to the books difficult and confined. It would be better to make use 
«lf the high cases alone, placed just so far apart as to leave convenient 
approaches ; the windows must be arranged accordingly, and the ex- 
ternal architecture and decoration ought to be conformed to the wants 
of the interior. A reading or manuscript room might furnish a le- 
gitimate excuse for the occasional insertion of a bay window. Suppose 
t^iftt the books were arranged in cases ten feet high, in Pig. 1, and 
from 7i to 11^ feet high, in Fig. 2, as in the New Library, then the 
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frontage givdn for books, onaa area of floor of 18i feet by 12 feet would 
be 646 squaie feet in Pig. 1, and 345 square feet in Fig. 2. 

54. When books are placed on an upper floor, the piUars requisite 
for its proper support, render the rooms below unfit for most other 
purposes. If, however, the whole building were used as a Library, 
l^e pillars eouM be so disposed and confeved that they would not 
occupy much space, or interfere with any desirable arrangement of 
the books. The lower rooms should be aoout twelve feet high, and 
the bookcases ought to reach quite to the ceiling, just aa they do 
beneath the gallery of the New Library. A single floor of the present 
New Library, fitted up on this plan, would furnish a frontage of 
17,500 square feet for books, supposing a central aisle to be lefb of 
the same width as that which now exists; or a complete building 
of the same size, fitted up as suggested, would furnish on four floors 
a frontage of 70,000 square feet for books. The Member of the First 
Syndicate stated that the whole of the upper floor of Mr. CockereU's 
complete quadrangle (1881) would supply a frontage of 83,601 square 
feet for books, which berog double the area of that in the Old Library, 
seems to have been erroneously considered sufficient to satisfy all 
possible requirements of the future. 

55. 1 am quite aware that some people will object to any consider- 
ations of expense iu providing a Public Library for a great University. 
They desire as much display as possible, and manifest a concern rather m 
"the case than in the jewels therein contained." Let us, however, 
consider our real position; the New Library is nearly filled with 
books, yet the debt upon it is not expected to be paid off till I860. 
Thus, now that we ought to be providing means for erecting an addi- 
tional building, we are oppressed with a debt, incurred through former 
ostentation. It seems very probable that if we could lay out £10,000 
a year for the next ten years in completing the present scheme, the 
accumulation of books would be suflBLcient to occupy the whole of 
the Library floor at the end of that period. Suppose the existence 
of an inexnaustible building fund, yet where coula a suitable site be 
procured, at any price, for another scheme ? At the present rate 
of increase, it is possible that many members of the Senate may live 
to see the number of books in the Library doubled, and apart from 
considerations of expense, the sacrifice of everything to architectural 
display in the arrangement of a large Library, leads to a positive 
evil, from the great space over which the books thus become extended ; 
and this would be very sensibly felt when the attendants were every 
day required to produce numerous volumes in the reading room, and 
restore them to their places in the evening. 

56. The want of accommodation is so great at the British Museum, 
that the application to Parliament for money to be expended on new 
books has been reduced this year to one half the usual sum. A 
writer in the Quarterly Review for December, 1852, sensibly remarks 
that " it is of no real importance where the great mass of books may 
" be placed, provided they are safe from the risk of fire or damp, and 
" are easily accessible to the hands of the servants of the Museum — 
" indeed, subject to these indispensible conditions, the closer they are 
"packed the better." A Churcn^ a Chapel, or a Hall may fairly admit 
of considerable architectural decoration, for these are used for tem- 
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pomj aBsemblieB, but Libraries and Museums are required to receire 
not only the collections of preceding generations, but the large ad- 
ditions of out own and future ages. 

67. I freely confess, with the Member of the First Syndicate, 
that ''I have never travelled in the regions of Orecian iirt," nor 
vet of Boman or Italian. Lookins, however, at the exterior of the 
Public Library, I find that great l^our has been bestowed on costly, 
yet insignificant motddings, which fiul to produce any effect when 
viewed from a distance, although they may be very correct, and 
may be seen on a close examination. The East window is quite a 
masterpiece of design, and the effect produced by the manner in which 
it cuts the entablature is probably unequalled, except in the case of 
the Taylor Listitute at Oxford. *The exterior too is finced with 
two perfectly distinct kinds of stone, one apparently an oolite, and 
the other a sandstone. Litemally, I grant, there is a certain appearance 
of extravagance, produced partly bv tne mode of fitting up, but chiefly 
by the height of the room, and the admirably executed imitation 
stone roof. 

68. A fall consideration of all the proceedings connected with 
the adoption of the design for the New Library, shews both the justice 
and necessity of giving up all attempts to proceed with it. Every 
one would naturally regret the abandonment of a plan once conmienced, 
but it seems the best, or rather the only, remedy for former errors. 
K the above suggestion were adopted (§. 54), a building 150 feet 
long and 39 feet wide intemaUy, provided with four floors, and fitted 
up as a Library, would supply a surface of 70,000 square feet for 
books, according to the data made use of in ** Eemarks,'* p. 16, which 
would be capaUe of accommodating about 400,000 volumes beyond 
those at present in the Old Library, Moreover, this is the least 
amoimt of accommodation for books that should be provided, in the 
event of the erection of a Library of the supposed magnitude, for with 
the present yearly increase in the number of books, it would certainly 
be filled in eighly years, and very possibly it might be fully occupied 
in fi% or sixty years from the present time. 

59. Henry the Eighth granted to the University of Cambridge 
the right to reprint, and expose for sale, all manner of books. This 
Charter was held to overrule subsequent grants, "ad imprimendum 
solum," and by its help in 1758, the University estabhsned a con- 
current right with the King's Printer, to print all Acts of Parliament 
(Blackstone's Beports, vol. T). In 1662, three copies of every book 
printed were granted to the Kong's and the two University Libraries, 
in 1709, a bill was brought into Parliament proposing to grant copy- 
right for 14 years and no longer, and for continuing the three 
gratuitous copies, to which the Commons added two, and the Lords 
four more, making in all nine copies. In 1801, the Copyright Law 
was extended to Ireland, where a large trade had previously been 
carried on in reprinting English Books, and at the same time two free 
copies were granted to the Dublin Libraries. In 1814, the duration of 
Copyright was extended from 14 to 28 years. In 1818, the booksellers 
compla^iiQg of the hardship of their being obliged to give eleven copies 
of each published book, procured the appointoent oi a Parliamentary 
Committee to inquire into the subject. It appears, however, that nothing 
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further was done till Mr. Buckingham introduced a short bill into Fariia- 
ment in 1836, which proposed to abolish the ^atuitous delivery of eleven 
copies, and to make a grant to the British Museum, sufficient to buy 
one copy of eadi published book, at the wholesale price. It was 
on this occasion that a Professor of the University of Cambridge 
and a Library Syndic, took occasion to declare himself in favour of 
the motion. On accoimt of the office connected with the Libr^^ 
which he had held, he claimed some cmthority for what he said. H!e 
had "been assured by the Librarian of that University, they had 
" a great many books transmitted to them which were not worth a 
"place in the Library, and that many works of great value never 
" reached them imtiL a very long period after the time of their publica- 
"tion." (Hansard, April 28, 1836). K the honourable gentleman had 
turned to the Act of Parliament, he would have discovered that the 
delay complained of rested with the governing body of the Library, 
of which he himself was a member. After this patriotic proceeding, 
it is somewhat curious to find the Professor of Political Economy 
offeripg his services to the University, and aspiring to the office of 
Assessor, one of whose ordinary duties is to examiue Bills presented 
to either House of Parliament with reference to the interests of the 
University. Afterwards it was proposed id Committee to grant out 
of the Consolidated Fund £500 a year to each of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and £200 a year to Sion College for buying 
books alone. Finally, however, it was decided to retaiu five gratuitous 
copies for the British Museum, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, and the remaining six Libraries received compensation for 
the loss of their privHeges. In the Bills subsequently brought 
forward by Sergeant Talfourd and Lord Mahon from 1838 to 1842, for 
the advantage of authors and publishers, no attempt seems to have 
been made to disturb the arrangement of 1837, respecting the five 
gratuitous copies. 

60. It is certainly expedient that the privilege should be confined 
to those Libraries which are able to make a proper use of it. The 
University of Cambridge has spent in the coxirse of the last 27 years, 
as we have seen, probably £117,000 in building, binding and buying 
books, salaries, &c., for the Library. It appears natural that an 
author, who has any opinion of the value of his own work, should 
esteem it a privilege, rather than an injury, to have it placed and 
preserved in such a collection. Again, a great part of the books 
published are never sold off, and five copies are thus preserved, if 
claimed, from beiug used as waste paper ; while, on the other hand, 
this is an exceedingly light tax on those books which do sell, in return 
for the monopoly secured by the Copyright Law. The payment of 
the Syndics for the colouring of expensive works, removes a difficulty 
which the law could not touch without leading to numerous evasions. 
Still great discretion will be required, lest, in endeavouring to avoid 
an injustice to the author, too much be charged to the Library Fund. 
An attempt has been made to ridicule the title of the Act which 
granted these gratuitous copies, as if its effect was rather to oppress 
than encourage learning. When, however, a full consideration is given 
to the whole matter — ^the purchase of foreign books to render the Library 
complete, and the careful preservation of all for present and future 
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use, — It becomes yerj imMrent that learning is thus gready encotingecL 
And those publishers who object to the Universities having this privi- 
lege, should be reminded that their trade is thus indirectly benefited. 

61. Beports of Commissioners are, in general, based on some 
kind of evidence farouring their own views, but, so far as respects 
the daim of the University Library to CTatuitous copies of books, 
the recommendations of the Cambridge Commissioners are direetlj 
opposed to the only evidence referred to— that of the Librarian. They 
^o^ however, give their reasons, and we can thus examine by wliii 
process they arrived at a result which has surprised every one. They 
say that '' of the books which are received, the greatest part are of 
^ Bttle worth, or are better suited for a popular circulatmg Library 
'^ than for one which is designed for a repository of the permaaeiit 
"literature and science of idL nati(His. l!ne cost also incurred for 
''binding this vast multitude of books, for arrangmg and collecting 
** pampmets and periodicals, for entering them in the eataloguesy and 
'' tor pa}inent of the expenses of a^ent for collecting them at Stationers' 
"Hall, is probably not much less than £600 per annum." "Again, 
"the cost of providing spetoe and jftttinas for the reception of books 
" suppUes another arp^ment against the accumulation of such as 
" possess a temporary mterest only." This expense of acconmiodation 
is then stated to have been at the rate of £250 for every 1000 volumes 
in the New Library, and it is afterwards added, that " This consider- 
"ation alone renders necessary the exercise of great vigilance and 
" caution in the selection and piu%hase of books, in order to see that 
"their intrinsic value, whether for purposes of reference or study, 
"is sufficient to justify the large expenditure required for their re- 
" ception and preservation." It is difficult to say whether the foregoing 
passages are mtended to be directed against the Library in general, 
or merely against the collection of penectly useless books. If the 
latter be the case, their estimate of £600 a year, as the addHmai 
jeaaiiy expense thereby incurred, is, at least, ten times the sum that 
need be spent for " bmding," " arranging and collecting," " entering," 
and " agent for collecting." 

62. The Commissioners afterwards proceed with their argument, 
and they affirm that if the University Library is designed to be 
made a permanent record of the national literature, it ought to be 
furnished "with adequate funds for binding, cataloguing, and j)re- 
" serving them, as well as for providing a proper building for receiving 
" them." " But none of these conditions are fulfilled," and, therefore, 
" we are induced by these considerations to think that the privilege 
"which the Copyright Act gives to the University might be advan- 
"tageously commuted for a money payment, to be expended in the 
"purchase and binding of such works recently published as might 
"be deemed to be worth preserving." (Eeport, p. 129). T^^ 
simple and sufficient reply to this reasoning is, that the University and 
its Members, chiefly by subscriptions, make most ample provision, 
not only for "bindinff, catalogmng, and preserving" those granted 
under the Copyright Act, but for providing in addition, all desirable 
works published in Italy, France, and Germany. The importance 
of a good Library for the well-being of the University, is generally 
felt, and it is only to be regretted, that the truly noble contributions 
made for its service have not been turned to better account. 
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63. The following flummary of a retuin made to Parliament in 
1849, of the number of books and parts received under the Copyright 
Act, will at once shew how impossible it is to name any fixed money 
commutation, that may not prove highly injurious to the prosperi^ 
of the Library in future. 
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64. It is somewhat strange, that, although three of the five Com- 
missioners had been Members of the Library Syndicate for 15, 20, 
and 33 years, respectively, they should not themselves have previously 
attempted to carry out the policy which they recommend. Did it 
never strike them that proj)er regulations woiud prevent the Library 
from being; used as a circulating Library, or as a substitute for a book 
club ? Did they not recollect that a demand in writing must be made 
in order to establish a claim to a book, and that thus any selection 
may be made much better under the existing, than under the proposed 
system P Did they ever suggest any reme<]^ for the numerous evils 
cfetailed in the evidence of the Librarian P Did they forget that if, 
instead of employing an agent at a salary of £63 a year, to daim books, 
we adopt their system of commutation, then one-fifth of the money 
expended must be paid for the charges and services of booksellers P 
The strenuous efibrts of the Member of the First Syndicate in 1831, 
in favour of Mr. Cockerell's design, have been already detailed with 
some minuteness. Afber having succeeded in his endeavours to involve 
the University in this extravagant scheme, it is somewhat ungracious 
in him as a Commissioner, to unite in a recommendation to deprive 
the University of the privilege of claiming; books, alleging as a prin- 
cipal reason for so doiQg, the great cost of the part built. And Airther, 
a comparison of the styles of the " Observations" and the account of the 
Public Library in the Commissioners' Eeport, will leave little doubt 
that they have proceeded from the same writer. 

65. The select Committee on Public Libraries thought proper to 
enquire very minutely iato the custom prevailing among the Continental 
nations, with respect to the supply of their great Libraries. They 
circulated a series of fifteen questions, the last of which related to claims 
to free copies. EepHes were obtained through the intervention of the 
British representatives at the several Courts, which shew that the custom 
of demanding copies for the use of National and University Libraries is 
very general. Thus, Bavaria, Belgium, and Prance, require three copies 
each. Greece gives one to the Public and one to the University Lib- 
rary. Hanover assigns one to the Boyal Library and one to the Library of 
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the UxiiTersity of Gbttingen. Hamburg, Imbeck, Nassau, Sardinia, 
Netherlands, and Wirtemburg require one free copy each. In Hesse 
Cassel, Gassel, and the University of Marburg receive one copy each. 
In Hesse Darmstadt, one copy is given to the Grand Ducal liibrar^, 
one to Giessen University, and one to Mayence Ciiy Library. In 
Prussia, the Eoyal Library at Berlin is entitled to one free copy of every 
publication, and the several Libraries of the Universities of Berlin, 
bonn, Breslau, Halle, Konigsberg, and Westphalia, receive one copy 
each of all books published in tBeir respective provinces. In 1846, 
the United States also granted one free copy to the Congress Library, 
and one to the Smithsonian Institution, and in the contemplated 
international Copyright treaty with them, it is stipulated that England 
shall give two, but receive only one free copy. 

66. It may be useful to collect from the evidence given before 
the Committee on Public Libraries, the sentiments of a few distin- 
guished men, of various nations, respecting the proper and possible 
principle of forming a really good and large Library ; and as to the 
reasonableness of requiring for this piupose, the contribution of a 
few copies of all published books. Tne opinions of experienced 
Librarians seem to be, in this respect, of more value than those of 
literary or scientific men, who connne their attention to one or two 
branches of learning, because the former are placed in positions that 
enable them to obtain a knowledge of the requirements of all. M. 
Guizot expresses his decided approval of the system of demanding 
free copies of books for Public Libraries ; it is a small burthen and 
the utility is great, (Question, 526). Three copies of every edition 
are claimed in France (504^ ; there is no serious complaint about it 

n; the excuse of the' work makes no difference (529). M. Yan 
eyer. Minister of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, states that 
the Belgian law requires the delivery of three gratuitous copies of every 
book (630) ; it has never been complained of by authors or publishers 
f 633) ; copies of all sorts of works are exacted and of every edition 
(635). " A great Library ought to be the receptacle of books that are 
" foimd nowhere else but there ; and it is for that purpose that money 
" is granted to them for buying books, which may add comparatively little 
** vaSie to the collection,'* (712) ; they ought not, therefore, to despise 
any publication. M. W. Libri states that two or three copies are claimed 
in l%aly (187Q), and of every edition (1888). He thinks it quite 
necessary that there should be a certain number of large Libraries, in 
which every book that is published, of every descripfion, should be 
deposited (1901) ; it is quite necessary for the inquiries of learned 
men, (1902). And Mr. Panizzi elsewhere replies to the question : — 
'' must the British Museum possess and preserve all the tnah that is 
"pubKshed?"— as foUows :— « What is trash P What is the book 
"printed in the British Dominions— for the argument is only respecting 
" them — ^utterly unworthy of a place in the National Library ? yTho is 
" to judge of it and to discriminate ? Are novels trash P Who is to 
" decide between a Scott and a — P Is poetry trash P The poems of 

"Wordsworth might be likewise rejected What sums are now 

" given for the * trash' published in the reigns of Henry VIII., Eliza- 
" beth, and James I. ?...The Bodleian Library is now paying very high 
" prices, and very properly too, for pamphlets and plays, which its first 
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** librarian, Dr, Jamea, in vain urged its illustriouB founder to pur- 
'* chase when new." Pari. Paper, British Museum, (H^)) 1846, p. 85. 

67. With this evidence before them, the Committee end not 
venture to recommend that the Universities should be deprived of 
the privilege of claiming books under the Copyri£;ht Act, but suggested 
that their Libraries should be thrown open to the Public. In support 
of this view they instanced the Belgian TJniyersity Libraries ; but, on 
turning to the evidence of M. Van de Weyer, it appears that these wore 
mimicipal Libraries, which have been ceded to the U niversities of laeep 
and Ghent, with the stipiilation, '' that, they should always remain me 
" property of the Towns, should the Universities, by some chance or 
'' other, be removed to other places." It is thus nianifest that the cases 
of the Bel^an and English University Libraries are by no means 
parallel. There can, however, doubtless be no objection to allow 
persons, not Members of the University, to refer to books, under 
proper regulations, and no one, who wishes to consult the Library for 
literary purposes, finds any dfficulty in obtaining access to it; but 
surely the University will not be expected to provide reading rooms, 
books, and attendants for all comers, after the manner of the British 
Museum; more especially, as the same Committee, in the following 
year, proposed the formation of popular London Libraries, and alleged 
as a reason for the expediency of so doing, that, by this means, "the 
" British Museum would be relieved from a nimierous class of readers, 
" who might be equally well accommodated elsewhere," (Eeport, 1860). 

68. Although many Undergraduates procure books £rom the 
University Library through the intervention of friends, yet it is verv 
desirable that a reading room should be provided for tnem with all 
convenient speed. As a means of employing the spacious New Library 
for some userul purpose, without interiering much with the Architectural 
display, I would suggest that the West end be fenced off by wire 
lattice-work, and used as a reading room. The books in the front 
shelves should be replaced by Encyclopaedias, Dictionaries, and other 
works of reference. Independent access to the lock«up cases might 
be obtained, at a small expense, and without any great sacrifice of room 
for books, by removing the short shelves ah, ed, Pig. 2. The books, 
might then be given out from the doorways of the present lock-up 
cases. The room is spacious and well vrarmed, and is already provided 
with an independent entrance opposite to Trinit;^ Hall. Strangers 
wishing to see the Library, could thus be brought into the show-room 
at once, and there would be no further necessity for admitting any one 
to the old Library, who was not accompanied by a Graduate. 

69. The PubHc Library has now been tor a century imder the 
management of a Syndicate composed of the Heads of Colle&;es, all 
Doctors, and public Professors, the Orator, and the six annual (^cers, 
Proctors, Taxors and Scrutators. Although there are about seventy 
Members of this Syndicate, sometimes so niany as twenty, but generally 
only seven or eight attend the meetings, (Ev. p. 51). This being an 
official Syndicate, many Members excuse themselves by saying that 
they have never consented to act. But as the present ruling body 
seem either to feel so little interest in the Library, or to have so little 
time to attend to its concerns, it becomes very desirable that the change 
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promised by the draft of the New Statues, should be carried into effect 
without delaj, and there would be no difficulty in doing this, as the 
present constitution of the Syndicate depends not upon Statute, but 
upon a Oraoe of the Senate. Tixe libranan's evidence discloses a stemge 
state of things, as — the absence of any kind of subordination amongst 
the Officers of the Library, (Ey. p. 52) ; the lax and unsystematic 
muagement of bookbiiiding, whiii w<» left entirely to ^ book- 
binder till 1860, (Ey. p. 65) ; the want of books or established system 
to guide the newly elected Librarian in 1846, (Ev. p. 68). Further, 
the burthen of selecting the foreign books to be bought, in eyeiy de- 
partment of literature, is most improperly thrown on a single person, 
the Librarian. It is true that yery great improyements haye recently- 
been made, and perhaps as much hais been done as the Syndicate could 
with propriety attempt, on the eye of such extenrire changes in its con- 
stitution : but the requisite reforms can only be efficiently earned out 
by a governing body which has some chance of being permanent. 

70. The formation of the Catalogue of a large and rapidly increasing 
Library, is a problem most difficult of satisfactory solution. The old 
Catalogue, formed about 80 years ago, must haye cost upwards of £600, 
judging from the price of £21 paid for each letter, from B to Z ; at 
which time the number of books could not haye been more than half as 
many as at present. This is a troublesome and esmensiye undertaking, 
that must oe shortly reconunenced, and, in order to carry it out 
effectually, it wiU be necessary to examine eyery yolume. The returns 
from yJ^uB European LibSs, given in the^nd Appendix to the 
Beport of the Committee on Public Libraries (1850), furnish information 
on this, as well as on other points having reference to good management. 
In some Libraries, the complete title, with eyery particular relating to 
each book, is written on a seperate leaf of paper, and these leaves are 
then arranged in volumes by some contrivance, which easily admits of 
the introduction of other titles in their proper places. It is probable 
that the Anastatic or Autographic Press might be used with advantage, 
if it was judged desirable to provide 20 or 30 copies of the titles of 
books for present and future use, which could be thus obtained by trans- 
ferring the original manuscript to rinc. Great care would however be 
required to do the work well, and on the other hand to avoid the com- 
mencement of an elaborate scheme which could not be carried out. 
When some system of proceeding has been carefully settled, it will be 
advisable to employ the assistants on the New Catalogue beyond the 
usual Library hours, for which a reasonable additional payment must of 
course be made. 

71. It is most desirable that Foreign scientific, and other periodicals, 
which are bought, should be frumished to the Library immediately after 
their publication, or as early as any private person could obtain them. 
Most of these works are now bound and plaoea on the shelves quite as 
soon as can be done without risk of injuring the books, but it is neces- 
sary that each part should be accessiole as soon as published. Very 
litiie delay need be aUowed, inasmuch as one, at least, of the London 
booksellers, receives a weekly parcel even irom Germany. For several 
years there has been a shew oi giving opportunities for reading perio- 
dicals as they are published, but- those exposed with this object were 
generally from three to twelve months old, before the improvements 
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commenced last GhriBtmaa. Even now, ths^te is no proper place set 
apart for tbis purpoee, and tbat uaed at present ia cold and unprovided 
with seats, liiese periodicals might be deposited in ** pigeon holes," on 
one side of a lock-up case in the New Liorary, to which any one, who 
had the privilege of taking out books, might be admitted for the purpose 
of recuHn^, 

72. There are man^ minor matters, which are still of great impor- 
tance in the proper disposal of the funds of the Library. A large 
collection of the foreign catalogues of books for sale, would fiimish 
full information of the values of, and opportunities for purchasing 
many desirable works. An embossing stamp would mark the books 
with great expedition, and it would be cheaper and safer than the 
existing system of pasted labels, which disfigure the title page of every 
book to which they are attached. It has been stated that steam is 
capable of effacing the embossed marks on paper, but it is rather 
difficult to imagine how it could be applied to the title page without 
injuring the book, or why this should appear to be a valid objection 
to the use of the stamp, when a piece of damp blotting paper is quite 
sufficient to remove the label now in use. However, the employment 
of a coloured stamp, like that of the Post Office envelopes, would leave 
nothing more to be desired, and it might, moreover, be made to indicate 
the year. Trifling as such a matter may seem, it is not unworthy of 
attention, as 5000 labels are consumed annually, and, therefore, the cost 
of printing, cutting, and pasting them must be considerable, either in 
time or money, without regarding the injury thus done to the books. 
The brass supports for the shelves in the New Library are armed with 
sharp edges, which have in numerous cases, made great havoc with the 
bindings of books. There is no support provided in the GbQleries for 
resting the heavy books when taken down from their places, although 
this might have been done with ease if the designer of the ornamental 
railing had had any regard to utility. 

73. We have an annual Beport from the Syndics of the Observatory, 
why should not the Library Syndicate favour the Members of the 
Senate with a similar account of their stewardship? It seems that 
those who contribute to the Library fund £2,000, year after year, may 
very justly expect some account of the manner in which it is spent. 
This ILeport should state what sums of money had been received and 
how they had been expended, whether in buying foreign books, or 
in paying for bmlding, fittings, or salaries. There might also be given 
a classified list of the books purchased during the past year. In 
Qiessen and Brussels, they even print yearly catalogues of aU their 
acquisitions. The Members of the Senate should also be invited to 
assist in the distribution of the funds, by recommending such books 
as they have reason to beHeve to be worthy of a place in the Library, 
and if the Syndicate found it impossible to act upon any recommen- 
dation, it would only be proper to state the grounds for such adverse 
decision. It is certain that the large income of the Libranr can only 
be advantageously distributed by the active co-operation oi men who 
are conversant with various departments of learning. 

74. It fortunately happens that a statement of the position of the 
Press affairs, at the beginning of the present Century, has been 
preserved, although it is not to be found in the PiibHc Library. I 
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refer to the " Facts and Observations relative to the state of the UniTer- 
sitjr Press," which were printed and circulated amongst Members of the 
Senate, by order of the Press Syndicate, November 8, 1809. The 
origin of this tract is thus explained : — " Great doubts having been 
'* long entertained respecting the management of the Press, both by the 
" Syndics and the University at large, Dr. Milner and Mr. Wood were 
" appointed, in the Spring of 1808, to examine into the matter, and 
** report to the Syndics the result of their inquiries." Every possible 
impediment was thrown in the way by the printer. He stated " that 
'Hne excess of receipts above the payments was £2976; whereas it 
'' appears from the Vice-Chancellor's book of receipts and payments, 
''that the balance in those five years was against the Press to the 
" amount of £492," (p. 4). The examination was not concluded till 
November, 1809, and must, therefore, have been extended through a 
space of eighteen months. It had been the custom to keep the books 
in a form, that admitted of a direct comnarison of the amount of wages 
paid with the value of the work done, but in 1805, the printer took 
upon himself to change this useful system, and subsequently a mere 
list of wages paid was entered. It is somewhat remarkable that these 
distinguished examiners, with free access to all accounts, and afber an 
eighteen months' study of them, were unable to give a definite state- 
ment of the Press profits before or after 1802, but they cautiously 
observe ** They had very strong reasons for believing that for the fifteen 
" or twenty years preceding 1802, the Press gains could not well be less 
** than £1,500 a year." (p. 5), Again, they say " here is a Stock of 
" £40,000, the produce oi which, in the judgment of the Beporters, has, 
** upon the supposition of a fair and even liberal appraisement, been 
'* aosolutely negative for the space of five years," (p. 16), that is, from 
1802 to 1807. For the curious details of the mode in which a highly 
profitable trade was suddenly destroyed, I refer to the tract itself 
(Aw. 4. 26. in St. John's College Library). The printer tendered his 
resignation, and when it was acci^pted on the 16th of June, 1808, Uaive of 
absence was also granted to him, according to his request. On the 11th of 
November, 1809, Mr. John Smith was elected Umversil^ Printer, and 
it was carefully stipulated in his patent, that he was to hold this office 
only during pleasure, and until it was thought proper to revoke the 
appointment. Under the new management prosperity seems to have 
returned. As the Press profits were, in those days, the chief source of 
income to the University, we may form some jud^ent of their 
probable amount, by considering the sums of money mmished out of the 
Chest for various sites and buildings, in addition to a considerable part 
of the oidinaiy expenaes of the TJ^^ity. 

75. The difficulty of providing frinds for building the proposed 
New Libraiy, gave rise to the appomtment of a Syndicate to examine 
what assistance could be furnished for that purpose from the Chest, 
and on their Beport of May, 1830, the Member of the Pirst Syndicate 
founds the following statement: *'A report of a Syndicate made in 
" the month of April last, made the disposable capital of the Univer- 
'^ sity about £13,000, after all claims upon it were satisfied, and 
''afber leaving a balance of £5,000 (exclusive of a great amount of 
'' bills not due,) in the hands of the Yice-Chancellor, for the purpose 
** of carrying on the ordinary business of the University. Ana it 
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^* appeared from the Beport of a fonner Syndicate, which was appointed 
"to inquire into the income and expenoitiire of the University, that 
" the excess of the income above the ordinary espenditure was about 
" iB2,500. It was expected however that this excess would speedily 
become much greater, in consequence of the increated aetimty and 
capahilUies of the Public Press, the trading profits of which form 
the great source of the income of the University." (Obs. p. 66). 
Ultimately, as we have seen (§. 15), the proposal for building was 
laid aside for a few years, and after its revival in 1835, no hint is 
to be found of any sum worth mentioning having been contributed 
to that object out of the Chest. "We meet with no very extraordinary 
expenditure during the next twelve years, 1830 — 1841 ; the prices 
of bibles and Prayer Books continued much the same as before, but 
in 1842 they were greatly reduced. A Syndicate appointed to enquire 
into the state of the funds of the University, recommended in June of 
the same year, 1842, the imposition of additional fees, which must 
have produced upwards of £2000 ayear. 

76. We thus find that the University Press was very profitable 
for many years preceding 1802, but in the succeeding five years it 
actually caused a loss to the University. Affcer the mvestigation in 
1809, the Press must have become very flourishing, for in the years 
1821 — 1833, nearly £60,000 was expended in extending and improving 
the buildings of the University. (Ev. p. 16) In 1830 we have seen 
that there was then £18,000 in the Chest, and the income a short 
time before exceeded the ordinary expenditure by £2,500 a year, at 
which time a still greater degree of prosperity was expected from the 
new machinery and buildings about that time completed: but, on 
the contrary, a due consideration of aU circumstances appears to shew 
that, from this time, the profits declined very rapidly in a most un- 
accountable manner. Notwithstanding the addition of £2000 a year 
to the ordinary income of the University, by the increase of fees 
granted in 1842, we find that there was a small balance due frt)m 
the Chest at the end of 1846. 

77. Members of the Senate can only obtain these occasional 
glimpses of the proceedings at the University Press. The evidence 
given to the Commissioners shewed that the yearly profits were £895 
on the average of the seven years ending 1851, (Bv. p. 15) ; but that 
the drawback on paper had been £922 a year, on the average of the six 
years ending 1850. (Ev. p. 20) But there is no mention made of an 
allowance for rent of the extensive premises, depreciation of stock, or for 
interest on invested capital, during this term of seven yeaiB. There is 
no account of the sums expended in new type and machinery in this 
interval. The type used for ordinary work seems almost worn out, and 
most Members of the Senate, who have occasion to employ a Printer, 
avoid the University Press. It is just, however, to the subordinate 
officers to state, that the proofs sent out are commended for their 
accuracy. If we regard the £895 as the legitimate profit of the Press, 
still this is little more than haJf of the amount of rent, wliich might 
be expected to be derived from the prudent investment of £27,658 
in sites and buildings. Again, there is no account given of the mode 
in which this pront is (^culated ; and it is maniiest that, in an ex- 
tensive printing and publishing concern, this is a matter of some 
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difficulty. Thus, aiippoflmg that the expense of produciiig each copy 
of one of the magnificent red bordered fouos, was £1 about fifteen years 
ago ; its present selling price of £2, is made np of £1 for original 
cost, eleven shillings for mteen year's interest on that cost, and a profit 
of nine shillings. But it would be a most erroneous yiew, to regard 
the eleven shiUings as any part of a profit of the Press, when it could 
have been much more simply secured by an investment in the Funds. 

78. Since 1842, the monopolies of the University and the Queen's 
Printer have been partially interfered with ; and this is put forth as a 
sufficient reason for an immense capital, not merely lying unproductive, 
but being, I fear, in course of rapid dissipation. An examination of the 
state of the Oxford TJniversity Press, enjoying no peculiar privilege, 
wiU shew the imaginary nature of this impediment to our prosperity. 
From the Be^ort of the Oxford Commissioners, we learn that "the 
''revenue arismg from the printing of Bibles and Prayer Books 

' amounts, it is said, to not less than £8000 a year ; but this is not 

* carried regularly every year to the TJniversity account. Very consi- 
'derable balances have been thus paid over during the last twenty 
'years. On the University QtQlenes a sum of about £60,000 waa 
'expended, of money arising fipom the profits of the Press.... The Dele- 
' gates a few years smce transferred to the account of the University a 

* ftirther sum of about £40,000, and last year £60,000, which was part 
' of a still larger accumulation." It is also stated that the prosperity 

of the Press is of comparatively recent date, and that the profits for 
many years, were principally employed in the formation of capital in 
buildings and stock. Thus, very recently the Press has paid £160,000 
over to the University of Oxford, which was little more than half of 
the profits derived m>m printing Bibles and Prayer Books. As the 
Commissioners represent £8000 to be the share of the University 
in the gains arising from the printing and sale of Bibles and Prayer 
Books, the total profits derived fr^m this source must be near £13,000 a 
year. On the other hand, the Cambridge Press, which enjoys pre- 
cisely the same privileges, is far from being so prosperous. Although a 
large capital was invested about twenty-five years ago, in building and 
fitting up new printing offices, on a very extensive scale, yet the proceeds 
of the Press now scarcely amount to £900 a year. As the principal part 
of the University income was formerly derived from the profits of the 
Press, a consideration of the sums of monej contained in, and granted out 
of the Chest, (§.76), at different times, frmoishes a pretty correct indication 
of the character of the management at the corresponding seasons. The 
example of what is actually berag done at Oxford, affbrik a satisfactory 
reply to those who argue that the existing depression is caused by the 
partial interference with the monopoly by the proceedings in Scotland. 
Even if this view were correct, it would require, what is here suggested, 
an immediate investigation of the Press affairs. 

79. The business matters of the Cambridge University Press could 
scarcely be kept with greater secrecy, if they were the private affiurs of 
the Syndics. The profits, however, which they pay over to the Univer- 
sity, are such as must completely fail to satisiy Members of the Senate 
that their business is so conducted as to return a proper interest and 
profit for the capital invested. It must be obvious that, in such a 
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case, every Member of the Senate is in duty bound to ask for sufficient 
information to enable him, without descending to minute particulars, 
to form an estimate of the true position of affairs. For this purpose 
it seems that now, as in 1808, two or more persons should be appointed 
to examine thoroughly into the state of the Press, and draw up a 
Eeport to be printed and circulated amongst the Members of the Senate. 
The time of remoyal to the New Offices would afford a most favourable 
point to start from, as the money invested at, and subsequently to, 
that time could be easily made out. To these particulars should be 
added a valuation of the existing Stock of bmloings, machinery and 
books, and an account of the sums of money paid to, or received from, 
the Vice-ChanceUor in each year, from 1830 to 1852, but more especially 
from 1830 to 1842. When a thorough investigation had once made 
known the real position of affairs, a similar annual statement for future 
years would have a most beneficial effect on the management of the 
Press. K the objections to issuing a printed statement were insupera- 
ble, the same end would probably be gained, if an account of capital, 
of profits, of stock, and of depreciation in value of machinery, were 
yearly entered in a book accessible, at all reasonable times, to Members 
of the Senate. As respects the fixture, it seems to be unadvisable to 
run the risks of entering into a partnership, as has been done at Oxford, 
and more especially as they are now increasing their interest in the 
business by purchase. Neither is it desirable to sell or lease the 
premises, because from the example of Oxford, there is every reason 
to hope that Judicious management is alone required to restore the 
prosperity of rormet days. A sufficient motive for exertion might be 
expected to be imparted to officers of the Press, who held desirable posts, 
if it was made known that a thorough casting up of the profit ana loss 
of every year must take place, and that the University would not 
persist m attempting to carry on the business, unless, on a fair trial, 
there appeared every probability of a return being received sufficient to 
yield a moderate profit on the capital invested. K the prosperity 
became great, there would be every reason for rewarding liberally the 
officers, whose exertions had been instrumental in bringing about 
that result. 

80. The Syndics of the Press stated, that, although they were 
willing to fiimish the Commissioners "with the fullest information 
"respecting the present position of the University Press, they felt 
" themselves precluded from communicating the same to their rivals in 
" trade, and the public at large." Now in the printed evidence accom- 
panying the Eeport, statements may be found of the average profits of 
seven years ending 1851 — of the amount of drawback on Paper 
received — of the number and prices of Bibles, &c., printed in each year 
from 1840 to 1850 — and a complete inventory of the machinery in the 
office, which is sufficient to employ near 300 men and boys. What 
information more could rivals desire ? On the other hand, the atten- 
tion of Members of the Senate may be directed to the unanswered 
portions of questions 3, 4, 9, and 10, of great interest to them, not to 
rivals or the public ; such as respect the amounts of money invested 
in buildings — ^iu fittings and machinery — ^in stores of paper and 
books, &c. (Ev. p. 18). 

81. In the preceding pages I have been anxious to exhibit the 
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facta of each case, and although some slight errors or misconceptions 
may have arisen from the disjointed nature of my materials, yet these 
can scarcely prove to be of much importance. My object will have 
been attained, if the publication of these details should prove instru- 
mental in protecting the Senate from the recurrence of similar mistakes. 
The pernicious results of the unauthorized proceedings of numerous 
Sjmdicates, shew the absolute necessity of using, on all occasions, the 
appointed means for restraining them within the terms of their ap- 
pointments. The three sets of Instructions for Architects, issued by 
88 many independent Syndicates, in the course of seven years, manifest 
a surprising want of any comprehensive view of the requirements of 
the University for Library accommodation ; and, beyond all doubt, 
the interior must be entirely remodelled, if it is decided to proceed 
with the exterior of the design now commenced; but it appears to 
me that the entire abandonment of the scheme is absolutely necessary. 
Syndicates have carried on the affairs of the Press and the Library 
for so long a period, without being called upon to render any account 
of their proceedings, that they seem, in effect, to have become almost 
independent of the Senate, rroposals have been made by authority 
{or putting the Library under a smaller, and, it may be hoped, a 
more efficient Syndicate, but a different course must be pursuea with 
the Press. Notwithstanding the large sums of money invested in 
buildings and fittings in the interval, 1821 to 1833, and the considerable 
capital that must subsequently have been required for providing a 
stock of Bibles, &c. ; at present, when we might be expecting to reap 
the fruits of these large outlays, the affairs of the Press are, and have 
long continued in a very depressed condition. The first step must 
be to investigate the present state of matters, and when this has been 
done, the Senate will have an opportunity of judging whether it will 
be advisable to sell or lease the Printing Offices, or to make one 
final effort to continue the business. If the latter course be adopted, 
a brief but complete annual statement of affairs ought to be laid before 
the Senate ; and should this limited degree of publicity be judged 
inconsistent with the proper mana^ment of the business, it might be 
regarded as strong reason for adopting some other means for securing 
a reasonable interest for the capital now unprofitably invested. From 
the preceding historical details, it is manifest, that implicit confidence 
cannot be placed, on all occasions, in the decisions of a Syndicate, 
even when it is apparently selected with care for a particular object ; 
and thence arises the necessity that every Member of the Senate 
should, in all University matters, endeavour to exercise his own judg- 
ment. An affectation of mystery can only conceal errors for a time, 
and, on the contrary, I recommend publicity, not as tax infallible, but 
as the only probable remedy for the many evils to which the manage- 
ment of if niversity business is liable. 
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When the Cambridge University Act was past, wliicli gave 
a year and a quarter to the colleges to reform themselves 
subject to the approval of the Commissioners, few, if any, 
thought that within this time the whole reform or even the 
main part of it would be accomplished. And the result 
has justified the general expectation. Some isolated statutes 
have been proposed by colleges and accepted by the Commis- 
sioners : others, and in some cases, it is believed, whole bodies 
of statutes, have been submitted but not approved. The 
main problems remain as yet unsolved : the hands in which 
the government of each college is to be placed, the dis- 
tribution of its revenues, including the application of part* 
of them to University purposes, and the tenure and emolu- 
ments of fellowships and scholarships, are not as yet anywhere 
determined. The time having now arrived for the Commis- 
sioners to initiate changes, it seems not inopportune for the 
public consideration of what changes are desirable. 

The truth is, during the past year we have been legislating 
at great disadvantage : the colleges as competing institutions, 
yet forming together the whole University, have their interests 
so closely connected, that any important change in one can 
scarcely fail to have influence, it may be very considerable, 
upon all the others. And yet we have been discussing pro- 
posed changes, each college by itself, with none but casual 
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commanication with others, taking account no doubt, as far 
as we could, of any probable changes in other colleges, but 
still in the main each looking only to its own interests, 
consulting only its own statutes, and acting as if no collision 
were likely to result from seventeen bodies in a confined 
space moving vaguely in the dark. The only chance of these 
undefined motions producing harmony, lay in the control 
lodged in the hands of the Commissioners. But even their 
position was not imattended with difficulties. If they were 
to make the best use of their power, they must act upon 
general principles and a predetermined scheme : and this was 
difficult to manage so long as the right of initiation lay in 
others. 1 cannot then pretend to regret the failure of any of 
the colleges to carry their individual schemes: it was natural 
that they should wish each to effect its own reform, but it 
was quite as natural and perhaps more desirable that this 
should not be. Nor yet have the labours of the past year 
been lost. If we had not been called upon for action, we 
should not have given so much time to considtration and 
discussion ; and there are few who have taken part in college 
meetings for this purpose, who have not found their views in 
some respects altered and enlarged, although in the main 
perhaps the same as before. They have become at least more 
definite and practical, they have passed from opinions into 
propositions. 

Some will no doubt regret the failure : because now the 
reform will be from without, not from within; the colleges 
will seem not so much to be helped to effect what they wish, 
as compelled to receive what they would not have otherwise 
adopted. But that the Act was compulsory and not merely- 
enabling, was clear throughout; and what the colleges had 
and have to consider, is not how they would like to have 
changes accomplished, but what the changes are to be. The 
simple question for us may be expressed in the words of the 
Act, and is aU that we need look to ; how we can best pro* 
mote the main designs of our founders, and farther usefiil 
learning and religious education? A strictly conservative 



answer is generally believed to be impossible; and if it 
were not, I think most would reject it. 

The Commissioners last summer forwarded to those colleges 
which submitted bodies of statutes to them, a paper con- 
taining general principles which the Commissioners repre- 
sented themselves as disposed to adopt. They did not 
however wish these principles to be regarded as their final 
determination, but merely recommended them to the con- 
sideration of the colleges. I am not aware that any official 
intimation has yet appeared pledging the Commission to the 
propositions contained in this document ; and I therefore feel 
more hopeful in expressing my dissent from some of them. 

In last Michaelmas term the Kev. H. Latham, fellow and 
tutor of Trinity Hall, circulated amongst the fellows of the 
difierent colleges and subsequently published a pamphlet en- 
titled "Considerations on the Suggestions of the University 
Commissioners with respect to Fellowships and Scholarships." 

Mr. Westlake, fellow of Trinity College, has published 
a pamphlet on the question of Celibacy of Fellows, but with- 
out so close a reference to the views of the Commissioners. 
I am not aware of anything else, except letters in newspapers, 
which has been published in the last year bearing on this 
matter. 

Some papers have been printed and circulated amongst 
the master and fellows of Trinity College by several of their 
body, and others have been similarly distributed at St. 
John's. But these are all, I regret to say, private. If this 
had not been the case, I should have made more reference 
to them in the following remarks. 

The proposals of the Commissioners have certainly not 
met with much favour at Cambridge, and Mr. Latham's 
* Considerations' in reply to them were welcomed by a large 
number as expressing on the whole their views. I cannot 
myself say that I am satisfied with either. What I believe to 
be the main intentions of the Commissioners seem to me to 
be very good and quite practicable ; but Mr. Latham's argu- 
ments, drawn from a considerable and carefdl acquaintance 
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with the working of our institutions, have to my mind so much 
weighty that I cannot go directly in their teeth and support 
the precise propositions put forth by the Commission. Mr. 
Latham, however, himself admits the desirableness of some 
changes in one essential point. He is not satisfied with the 
college lectures generally, and has suggested some plans for their 
improvement. Unfortunately these scarcely amount to more 
than wishes on his part, which may or may not be acted on 
by the governing bodies of the colleges in the exercise of the 
wide discretion which he is anxious to leave them. But he 
deprecates any interference by means of statute to effect his 
object : he would apparently rather acquiesce in the present 
state of things, than fetter by any statutable provisions the 
free executive action of the colleges. I do not myself see 
any probability of his object being effected in the way he 
wishes; and from the little that I have learnt of the past 
history of my own college — and I believe it to be no unfavour- 
able sample by which to judge others — ^I am not disposed to 
put any more trust in the judgment of the chance executives 
which rule from time to time our educational arrangements 
and the disposition of our fiinds, than is necessary to meet 
minor changes and ordinary requirements. I do not advocate 
anything similar to the blind minuteness of directions which 
encumbered our earliest and Elizabethan codes of statutes : but 
it would not be wise to leave any important branch of our 
arrangements dependent on chance or fancy to inaugurate, and 
the whims of a casual majority to continue. And besides this, 
Mr. Latham's plan, even if the Colleges could be induced to act 
upon it, would not be easily carried out, to the extent of the re- 
form required, without a very considerable rise in the tuition fee. 
The ultimate principle upon which a great part of Mr. 
Latham's arguments turn, is that no measure should be 
adopted which would tend to diminish the number of students 
professedly educated at any college in the University however 
small. This he seems to identify with injury' to the college, 
and almost appeals to our sense of honour and pity not to 
countenance any proposal which looks this way. I wish 



I could have agreed to this principle, as it seems to have met 
with the approbation of others ; but I certainly regret that Mr. 
Latham has assumed it without stating his reasons for doing 
so. Why every college in the University should receive 
undergraduates in it to be educated professedly hy its oum 
instructors is by no means obvious : and what is the meaning 
of the term * injury' applied to a college not so receiving 
imdergraduates, or receiving fewer undergraduates, is still less 
obvious. Wherein does the injury lie? and what is it which 
is injured ? Are there no means of educational usefulness but 
one? and are pensioners necessary to the well-being of a 
corporation consisting of the master, fellows, and scholars? 

Whence the confusion arises is not easy to say. It may 
be from our investing the juridical personality of a corporation 
with the feelings and attributes of a person, and believing 
that a change in habits and pursuits which would be painfcd 
or fatal to ourselves, would be no less so to institutions which 
share our legal rights. But with a corporation founded for 
charitable purposes, its health is its utility, its utility requires 
constant and sometimes large changes ; and if these be made 
with due consideration of the persons compromised by the 
transition, and due respect to the main intentions of the 
founders, they may be the sources of a new life within, and 
safeguards against attacks from without. 

Or perhaps the mistake is owing to forgetfulness of the 
difference between our colleges and other institutions with ap- 
parently similar frmctions. In most educational establishments 
the fdnds upon which their very existence depends are derived 
from the fees paid in one form or another by their pupils. But 
with us the tuition ftmd is entirely distinct from the college 
revenues': the master, fellows, and scholars for whom the 
foundation was made are but very slightly benefited in their 
emoluments by the existence of pensioners in the college. No 
doubt the fellows are usually the persons employed in giving 
the instruction and receiving the fees : but they do it not in 
virtue of their fellowship emoluments, but because they choose 
so to employ their time. It will scarcely be said that a 



fellow of a college would be unable to gain in other ways 
remuneration for bis exertions at least equal to what he now 
receives as a tutor. And as the disastrous results which Mr. 
Latham considers would flow from the fellowships being open 
to public competition could only take effect, if at all, where 
the educational position of the college was at present a weak 
one, the loss to a fellow-tutor must be comparatively very 
small. 

In making these remarks I only wish at present to protest 
against the notion that a college is bound to oppose any 
scheme which may diminish its chance of obtaining pensioners. 
How far I think such schemes desirable will appear in the 
course of this pamphlet. 

However Mr. Latham having assumed this principle a^ 
not likely to be disputed, whereas its truth seems very 
doubtful, makes it the basis of many of his subsequent remarks. 
And to this he adds an assertion that the proposals of the 
Commissioners to throw fellowships open to public competition 
is utterly uncalled for. Is this the case? If such a change 
were adopted, would *^ the same men with very few exceptions 
be fellows under either system " ? {CorisiderationSy &c. p. 31.) 

A brief reference to the Cambridge Calendar will show that 
Mr. Latham is mistaken. If the lists of the Mathematical 
Tripos (for example) be taken, it will be seen that whilst 
about the first six or eight men generally get fellowships, to 
whatever college they belong, those lower down who get 
fellowships on the strength (apparently) of their mathematical 
degree alone, and they are a considerable number, arc with 
some few exceptions always belonging to small colleges or 
hold appropriated fellowships. At the same time there will 
always be found a very considerable number of men, belonging 
principally to St. John's and Trinity, who are higher than 
these last on the list, but who do not get fellowships. If 
the Classical Tripos lists or any other public standard be 
taken, a similar result will be found. We may fairly con- 
clude on the whole, that the men who have thus beaten in 
these examinations many fellows of small colleges, would get 



fellowships in their place if open competition were introduced. 
Is this desirable ? 

I think it is. I gladly acknowledge that many of the 
persons of lower degrees, who now obtain fellowships to the 
exclusion of some of higher degrees, show themselves very 
fit holders of fellowships, and are of great service to the 
University. I dare say that the Mathematical (or Classical) 
Tripos is no infallible test of ability, and that in some 
cases a man of lower degree is more able than others who 
have excelled him in this one examination, it may be by 
luck, it may be by the possession of talents better suited for 
examination though not better in themselves. But after all 
the presumption is very decidedly the other way: and few 
will dispute my right, in fault of any other guage, to measure 
comparative fitness for fellowships by our University exami- 
nations. 

But it may be replied that there are other benefits which 
arise jfrom the present system, and which materially affect the 
argument: a fellowship ought not only to be held by the 
fittest man, but ought to excite the maximum of healthy 
emulation : and it may be urged that the very fact of inferior 
men sometimes obtaining them affords a real encouragement 
to many who could not hope to be among the highest, and if 
fellowships were given only to those, would give up work in 
despair. 

Now if the small colleges really did educate their men, as 
Mr. Latham's argument seems to suppose, and if private 
tutors had nothing to do with it, it might be asked, whether 
the inadequacy of competition and instruction was not in 
some degree the cause of the inferior degrees of these fellows ? 
But as the high mathematical or classical training is in small 
colleges, and perhaps in all, not attributable chiefly to the 
college tutors and assistants in that capacity, the question 
need not be put. But setting this aside, and neglecting 
the decided deterioration in the prestige of a fellowship which 
this system involves, I do not believe the objection to be 
of much if any weight. It is enough to say that men at 
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large colleges who are not likely to get fellowships do not 
work the less on that account; and any possible diminution 
of stimulus to some men at some colleges^ who in their 
confined area now look forward to a fellowship with hopes, 
would be abundantly compensated by the greater stimulus 
spread throughout all the colleges by the enlarged com- 
petition and the enlarged number of prizes for the best. 
I have used this phraseology in deference to the objection 
I have to meet, although in truth it seems inaccurate. For 
it is not possible to increase the industry in the ratio of the 
stimulus beyond a certain limit, and at present the industry 
is as great as it is likely any arrangements will make it. 

If these three propositions be true, viz., that the present 
distribution of fellowships is not satisfactory ; that an alter* 
ation in it which involved a loss of pensioners to some colleges 
is not necessarily an injury to those colleges ; and that statu- 
table provisions for the improvement of our college lectures 
are needed ; then Mr. Latham's arguments will, I think, be 
deprived of their force against the plans which I desire to 
suggest. Mr. Latham has so carefully analysed many of the 
causes and effects of our present institutions, that it seemed 
desirable at the outset to obviate some objections which the 
perusal of his pamphlet might have suggested or confirmed. 
I shall now endeavour as briefly as possible to deal with 
those parts of our statutable and customary system which 
seem to me to require alteration. 

The pivot upon which the whole matter turns is the state 
of education in the University : Are the present arrangements 
as to the position and the payment of the instructors, and 
the sufficiency both in character and amount of the instruc- 
tion, such as they ought to be? If not, how can they be 
made better? 

The few remarks for which I have room concerning the 
matter of the instruction at present afforded in Cambridge, 
will find a fitter place farther on. But as to its charactery 
it is important to be observed that by far the mass of the 
instruction is intended only for undergraduates, and adapted 



only to strict torttten^ examinations. The method and fair- 
ness of our examinations both in college and university 
need no praise from me ; nor can any complaint be brought 
against the ability with which the instruction is given, 
so as to insure in the examinee the maximum qualifi- 
cations available in the examination. But here with some 
exceptions we stop, partly because the students are too much 
pressed with this work before their degree, and with the 
business of life after their degree, to give much time to 
attendance on professors, but partly also because our pro- 
fessoriate is not in strong and vigorous action. Not that the 
professors themselves are to blame ; but because their number 
is not large enough, and the payment of most entirely in- 
adequate. Some arrangements have lately been approved by 
the University, which, if approved by the Commissioners, will 
put the Divinity and Mathematical professorships on^a better 
footing; but much yet remains to be done. Many of the 
present chairs require considerable additions to their endow- 
ment, and several new chairs are desirable; amongst these 
one of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, one of Physiology, 
one of Latin, one of Sanscrit, one of English and its cognate 
languages, and above all one of Logic both formal and 
applied, and one of Mental Philosophy seem the most urgently 
required. Professors are needed not only to give formal 
lectures, but to be nursing-fathers of their several sciences ; 
to further their progress by individual study, to preserve and 
improve the scientific museums and libraries, and to give con- 
stant help to students both in and out of the seasons of more 
regular instruction. Our Universities ought to be not merely 
places of education for youths, but centres of knowledge for 
all: and to do this effectually we must not only difiuse 
light upon others, but collect light ourselves. There can be 
no surer way of giving continually fresh light and energy 
to our ordinary courses of undergraduate study, than by their 

* I have no space to dwell upon the desirability of adding viv& voce ex- 
aminations, but I very earnestly recommend the consideration of Dr. Whewell's 
and Mr. Hopkins's remarks. 
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being carried on at a great seat of knowledge, where science 
is studied for its own sake^ and fresh advances are being con- 
tinually made. We are right to lay great stress upon precise 
examinations and definite training ; but the more we do so^ the 
more desirable is it that side by side there should exist free 
opportunities for a fuller and wider study, for a more living 
and original development. But to this end our professors 
must be usually resident in Cambridge, and sufficiently paid 
to make it unnecessary for them to resort to collateral means of 
subsistence. We may look forward with great hopes of seeing 
this shortly effected either by a tax upon degrees, or some 
such plan, or by contributions from college funds. And as 
the college frinds will probably be well able to bear this 
burden, and it is important to diminish the expenses of educa- 
tion at the University as much as possible, I prefer the latter 
plan. The Commissioners have recommended it in their paper 
of proposals. 

Nor does it seem easy to understand upon what principle 
objection is made to it by any, except those who shrink from 
altering any part of founders' wills and directions. With 
these it is unnecessary to argue, after the ample discussions 
of this question in the two Keports of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry : and to others I scarcely know what to say beyond re- 
peating what has been said of the advantages an active profes- 
soriate would confer. If by such a contribution to University 
purposes the educational position of the members of the 
college is improved to the full amount, why should we suppose 
the founder so stingy as to grudge the participation of others 
in the benefit? Why should we suppose that in the distri- 
bution of surplus funds the founder would have preferred that 
more pay should be given to the fellows or more fellowships 
be founded, than that a professorship should be endowed? 
The founders are not living now, and cannot see what we see : 
is it not at least as respectfrd to their intentions to believe that 
they would wisely change what they then T^isely fixed, as to 
attribute to them an obstinate assumption of infallibility and 
a stupid protest against the changes of time? I know no 
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better way of showing gratitude to those founders to whose 
bounty I owe so much, than by welcoming every opportunity 
like the present of making it more thoroughly and more 
widely useful. 

To turn to the more regular instruction of undergraduates, 
the first thing that strikes one as peculiar is, that the most 
important part of it both in character and amount is not 
authorised by any college or university statutes, not recognized 
by any grace now in operation. For all that appears upon 
any official statements, the undergraduates are entirely educated 
by the University professors and College tutors and lecturers : 
while, in fact, if the whole instruction given by these persons 
were swept away tomorrow, nothing but a slight extension of 
the system of private tuition already in action would be 
necessary to supply its place. A man entered at a college, 
and never present in either a university or college lecture 
room, might easily do as well in the Poll or Honour Ex- 
aminations, as if he had sedulously attended both. Indeed it 
is notorious that many undergraduates resort to the authorised 
sources of knowledge as little as they can. And this not fix)m 
idleness nor from ignorance, but from the belief, not by any 
means unfounded, that the two tutors do but interfere with one 
another, and the college tutor can, but the private tutor cannot, 
be safely dispensed with. And here the attendance on lectures 
becomes an unpleasant task to enforce. Few lecturers but 
must feel that an active man does not lose the time if absent 
from lectures ; some students think that they gain. 

Those acquainted with Cambridge will not infer from thisr 
statement that I mean to throw any slight upon the professors 
or college lecturers. As regards the former, it is not their 
proper ftmction to be teaching the elements to undergraduates 
or drilling them for our Poll or Honour Examinations: and 
as regards the latter, it is enough to observe that a very large 
number of the private tutors are also college lecturers, and 
that most of the college lecturers are also private tutors. There 
are some very eminent private tutors who are not engaged in 
college work, but they are not so numerous as to justify the 
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belief ihat private tuition is more regarded than its riral on 
account of the superiority of its staff. But the true explanation 
is that the College instruction, good enough in its waj, is not 
sufficient in quantity, and has not yet been made sufficiently 
flexible^ to effect the thorough preparation rendered necessary 
by our large competitive examinations on the one hand, and 
the dulness of many students on the other. And private tuition 
being called in to supply the deficiency, soon encroaches upon 
the area already occupied by the college, and rejects so £u: 
as it can a divided allegiance. 

Many efforts have been made to throw private tuition 
into the back ground, sometimes by express graces of the 
Senate, sometimes by individual discouragement. The Master 
of Trinity has written strongly against if,* and there are many 
who agree with his opinions. On the other hand, others 
have professed themselves willing to end the strife by throwing 
up or reducing the college lectures. The Commissioners of 
Inquiry suggested in their Report a compromise by which the 
anomalies of our present system would be removed. They 
proposed the creation of a body of university lecturers acting 
under the professors, to take the education of the men for 
the last two years of their course, while the college lec- 
turers were to be charged with them for the first year. The 
two bodies were to be paid partly by tuition fees and partly 
by taxing the revenues of the colleges. Undergraduates were 
to attend what lectures they pleased. A somewhat similar 
plan was proposed by Mr. Hopkins subsequently, in a pamphlet 
of very great and peculiar interest and value as emanating 
from the most eminent private tutor in the University. In 
the evidence appended to the Report, the most general opinion 
amongst the tutors seemed to be that the difficulty would be 
best solved by an increase of college lecturers, paid by an 
increase of the tuition fee. 

Of course the first question to be settled is, whether any 
change is necessary or desirable? whether, in spite of the 

* Wheweil, Of a Liberal Educatioxx. Part i. { 154, 155, 265 seqq. 
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apparent anomalies of our present system, the education is 
not as satisfactory as we can hope to obtain? and it may be 
urged by a Conservative that so far from its being a legitimate 
objection that we have two sets and methods of instructors 
-working side by side, it is really a great merit. The one 
supplies the defects of the other not merely in extent but in 
character. The collective and general teaching of the college 
lecturer is balanced by the separate and more special training 
afforded by the private tutor. 

It is to some such arguments as these that the present 
system owes its continued existence ; and it is not necessary 
for me to deny their truth altogether. But the strength of 
this defence is very much overrated : first, because our present 
plan involves great waste of power ; secondly, because it in- 
volves needless expense ; thirdly, because its merits are not 
peculiar to its present form; fourthly, because it does not 
make adequate provision for a high standard of teaching : and 
I may add that it is awkward to work. 

Partial alterations might be made which would lessen 
some of these diflSculties, but it will be wisest to try and meet 
as many as we can: not with the vain hope of framing a 
perfect scheme, or guarding against all contingencies, but 
with the not unreasonable hope of producing a much better 
system than we have now. 

Istly. The present double-fsMjed system involves great 
waste of power. Much that a lecturer tells his pupil is told 
^ver again needlessly by the private tutor. The lecturer 
would not recognise the attendance on the latter as an excuse 
for non-attendance on his lectures; the private tutor not having 
much or any communication with the lecturer has to act as if 
the whole necessary preparation lay on his shoulders. Of 
course this is not true to the same extent in all colleges, with 
all lecturers, and with all private tutors; nor perhaps is it 
strictly true in more than a few cases. But the want of co- 
operation between two parties working to a common end is 
still so considerable as to render double appliancies necessary 
because we cannot tell which will be used. There is no 
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general oversight exercised upon both, dividing the work to 
be done, and distributing the labourers to it, employing their 
respective energies in the right places and at the right times. 

2ndly. The present system involves needless expense. 
A rough estimate will be sufficient to show this. The total 
amount paid for tuition in the University, as estimated from 
the Calendar of the year 1851, was over £21,000. Some part 
of this was of course paid by Bachelors of Arts, but as they 
receive no instruction and do not generally occasion their 
tutor much trouble, it may be considered merely a deferred 
portion of the payment for the care and instruction received 
when undergraduates. The number of undergraduates given in 
the Calendar of the same year was 1760, and as that of the 
present year is only 1656, the above amount is rather in 
excess at present. What the amount paid to private tutors 
was, I have no means of estimating accurately. I paid in 3^ 
years £95. : very few do not pay anything ; many do not pay 
so much, but many also pay more : so that I do not think 
£26. per annum is above the average for Honour men, who 
form about one-half of the whole number of undergraduates. 
Poll men do not average perhaps more than £6. per annum, 
as many do not read more than one term for the Little-Gro, 
and one term for the Poll. If the number of resident under- 
graduates be taken at 1200, we shall thus make the amount 
paid for private tuitioli about equal to that paid to the colleges, 
making the total nearly £40,000. per annum. Speaking 
roughly, I believe that from £25,000. to £30,000. would be 
abundantly sufficient if properly appUed for giving as good an 
education as we have at present. And perhaps more wotdd 
not be needed if either of the competing systems were alone 
encouraged. 

3rdly. The merits of this combination are not peculiar to 
its present form. The merits of college lectures lie chiefly in 
the facility affi^rded for great division of labour without loss of 
general control. It is true, one private tutor might teach one 
branch of classics or mathematics, and another take another : 
something of this kind exists in Oxford, in the preference of 
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one tutor for science, i. e. logic and its cognates, and another 
for scholarship : but at present in Cambridge there is scarcely 
an approach to it. But even if such a division became re- 
cognised, it would not be so thorough and so plastic as college 
instruction affords the means of creating ; and there would be 
a great lack of communication between the several private 
tutors. On the other hand, private tuition has the very great 
advantages both of offering to the undergraduate a full and 
free power of selection, with perpetual liberty to change, and 
of dealing closely with special wants by private individual 
instruction. But the latter merit might easily be grafted on 
the college lecturing : if a lecturer were properly paid, there is no 
reason why he should not look after the progress of each man, 
and meet him on his own ground of diflSculty, instead of now 
delivering a lecture as a college tutor, and then taking perhaps 
the same men by themselves as a private tutor. And this is 
now done to some slight extent: the inadequacy of the 
lecturer's pay alone prevents its being more fiilly adopted. 
The other advantage of private tuition is harder to meet. But 
this too is in some degree met abeady, as in Trinity, where 
a choice of lectures is allowed, and it does not require meeting 
nearly so much in a large college with a large staff, as it would 
in a smaller college where there is but little variety. It is 
clear, I think, that either private tuition or college lecturing 
may be modified so as to allow to a great extent of each other's 
characteristic excellencies. 

4thly. It does not make adequate provision for a high stan- 
dard of teaching. This is due to the want of permanence in the 
post of instructor, whether collegiate or private. As regards 
the former, the emolument of the assistant tutors in each col- 
lege is far too little (seldom exceeding £200., often not 
more than £120.) to induce a man to confine himself to 
that work for the time, or to regard it as more than a tem- 
porary occupation. But above all the obligation not to 
many, arising from the almost invariable combination of 
a fellowship with the lectureship, and in some cases the 
requirement of Holy Orders, effectually precludes any from 
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looking on Cambridge as a settled place of a1x>de. Not that 
many do not stay a considerable or even a long time, but 
that few look forward to it as possible, and still fewer as 
desirable. Neither is the post of private tutor frequently- 
made a permanent one. Whether from a feeling of the preca- 
riousness of the provision, or from the irksomeness of the em- 
ployment, or from the difficulty o{ securing a competent income 
without a disproportionate expenditure of time, from some cause 
or other there are but seven or eight married men in Cambridge 
who make private tuition the business of their lives. Now this 
uncertainty of tenure, which seems to attend almost all posts of 
instruction in Cambridge except the professorships, has a 
detrimental effect on the tone and standard of the instruction. 
Few men, when their hold on the profession is so weak, will de- 
vote themselves in spare time to perfecting their professional 
knowledge, unless the subject be specially interesting to them. 
To take Classics, with which I am more familiar, I do not under- 
stand how a man can be a thoroughly competent instructor 
without longer study than is likely to be given by one, who 
looks forward in the course of a few years to a change of em- 
ployment, which will rarely give ftdl reward to the labours 
of the present, and will often require special preparation before- 
hand. Classics, in which we so glibly call ourselves proficients, 
mean the philology, political history, geography, philosophy, 
religion, private life, manners and customs, literary character- 
istics in prose and poetry, of two languages and nations, 
besides practical skill in composition in two languages in 
prose and verse. And to this is in many cases added Greek 
Testament criticism and exegesis. Any one who has a tole- 
rably high standard of what a lecture should be and may 
be, will feel how hopeless is the task of a classical lecturer, 
imless he can confine himself to one or two branches, and 
give his best time and attention to the study. There have 
been, and there still are, some lecturers who obtain and 
deserve great reputation for the excellence of their instruction: 
but it will be found that in these cases speciality haa exerted 
its beneficial influence. 
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It seems to me that the ahove reasons are sufficient to 
justify the assertion that a change is desirable : what then 
is the change to be ? To throw our whole weight on college 
lectures or on private tuition ; either course might seem better 
than our present half-and-half condition, and our choice seems 
confined to these two. 

To adopt the latter would be a return in principle to the 
old method of University instruction, and would give full 
effect to competition by the removal of any semblance of 
a protective system. And with the sternly definite examina- 
tions which form the main feature in our education, private 
aid is almost sure to be sought by many of the anxipus and 
numerous host of competitors. If the colleges thus reverted 
to the original position of our earliest foundations, that of 
mere houses of residence for students : if each fellow were 
allowed to act as tutor (i, e. guardian) to such pupils (i. e. wards) 
as chose to put themselves under his general control, and find 
in him a sponsor to the college for the expences of their board 
and lodging : if instruction were gained from such private tutor 
or tutors as the undergraduate liked to select, whether the 
same or different from the tutor under whose general charge 
he was placed — ^if this plan were to be adopted much might be 
said in its favour, and I should view it in some respects with 
considerable satisfaction. But it is by no means free from 
objections. Dr. WheweU's arguments against private tuition, 
to which we should thus be given up unreservedly, are 
of great weight, and would be of more, if they were not 
(as he himself allows) arguments against faults, and warnings 
against dangers, inherent in a system of strict examina- 
tions. That a private tutor should degenerate into a 'coach' 
is no doubt very undesirable, but is perhaps in some degree 
inevitable. True, all pupils will not seek it, all tutors 
will not allow it. There .are and will be some students who 
will value knowledge for its own sake, and will join in 
the competition for honours in a manly and liberal manner, 
will be unwilling to gain a place they feel they do not 
deserve : and there are and will be some tutors who will give 
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the fiitaie ezaminatioii its due weight without sacrificing 
everything else to it, being quite as anxious to keep up the 
high tone of the examination, as to gain high places for their 
pupils. But I do not see how we can hope, by any statutable 
or other provisions, to guard agamst aU evils arising from 
that which we are anxious to encourage, and students are 
right to adopt — ^an uncompromising regulation of their reading 
by the tests which are to proclaim its value. Still much may 
be done to meet the evil which Dr. Whewell, with others, 
points out, by watching constantly and warily the line in 
which the examinations are progressing in sure and ceaseless 
change. It will not do to content ourselves with a com- 
parison of one year's papers with another : we must keep an 
ideal steadily in our view, and beware lest, in our admira- 
tion of slight and subordinate improvements, we be all the 
while drifting farther from our proper course. I think that 
my remarks will be best exemplified by the course the Classical 
Tripos and other Classical examinations seem to have been 
taking lately. We are dropping out more and more all ques- 
tioM relating to criticism, grammar, law, and philosophy, and 
hailing their departure as the removal of ^ cram.' Most uni- 
versity papers now contain little besides passages for translation 
into and out of English, with a request for brief explanatory 
notes. The result is that our examinations are a test of skill, 
but not a test of conscious knowledge : they call for knack, 
but not for thought ; for a kind of intuitive artistic application 
to purposes of taste, instead of a scientific mastery of principles. 
We are studying Latin and Greek with excellent effect, if our 
object is to write in them or translate from them : but we are 
not studying them in th^ way which will best develope 
general powers of mind, or give us knowledge transfer- 
able by analogy to other pursuits. We are not learning any 
one science to understand the method of all; neither scien- 
tific etymology nor scientific syntax: we are not studying 
the political history and laws of antiquity as the materials of 
forming a judgment on our own : we are looking upon ancient 
mythology only as a means of explaining allusions in the 
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poets, instead of the embodiment of human feelings and the 
real satisfaction of religious cravings: we read Plato and 
• Aristotle without reference to Bacon or Kant, as if philosophy 
had nothing to do with the great questions of life, or ancient 
philosophy were the whim of solitary recluses howling to one 
another to relieve their ennui. 

I have implied that the development of our Classical Tripos 
is the result of slight improvements^ and so I think. It is not 
my wish to restore the old papers, but to revive their prin- 
ciple in a better form. Few will contend that the present 
paper on History at all supplies what is wanted. 

The remedy for such evils of course lies inmiediately in 
changes of the examinations: but if we revert entirely to 
private tuition, are we likely to get the changes always made 
in the right direction? will there not be a prevalent tendency 
to make the examinations more and more definite, stiffening 
them that a ^ coach' may calculate better what he has to meet, 
instead of leaving greater elasticity for the peculiar abilities 
of individuals? will not private tutors be likely as a body 
to encourage in their pupils skill or knowledge more than 
thought, the disposition to evade difficulties with apparent 
success, rather than grapple with them and confess their reality? 

Such I fear would be the case; and this is one of two 
principal reasons which render me unwilling to recommend 
the withdrawal of college lectures. The other is the greater 
expense of private tuition. 

It is true we have scarcely the materials for forming an 
accurate judgment, what would be the usual charge of private 
tutors if their system flourished exclusively. The plan of 
taking their pupils in classes would probably be more or less 
adopted, and one would fancy this would lower the customary 
fee. But at present this is not the effect. A private tutor of 
such reputation compared with others as to draw large num- 
bers of pupils, sometimes takes them in classes, sometimes 
not. But in either case he can, and in fact frequently does, 
raise the fee for his instruction, never I think lowers it; and 
as a large number of men would then, a3 they do now, read 
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with a private tutor rather because it is the fashion than 
hecause it is really necessary, being unable to judge truly for 
themselves, and unwilling to diminish^ as they fancy, their 
chance of ultimate success, the expense would probably be 
greater than is necessary. The guardian tutor could not 
always form an estimate of his pupil's progress, and the private 
tutor has an opposite interest. 

From these considerations it appears better to try if college 
lecturing cannot be so enlarged as to render private tuition 
8uperfluoib8^ or at least to reduce its area. For the present 
my remarks are limited to the three large colleges, Trinity, 
St. John's, and King's. I rank the last with the two others 
on account of its large revenues ; though more difficulty would 
be found in applying to it the scheme which I advocate, 
because, despite the brilliancy of some of its scholars, it has 
its reputation yet to gain as an educational institution. 

The first improvement required is one pointed out in 
the Letter addressed to Lord Palmerston in May 1855 by 
four of the Commissioners of Inquiry with their secretary, 
upon which the University Act appears to have been founded. 
They requested inter alia that power might be given for 
"the regulation of tutors and lecturers by the ordinary 
" government of the college and as part and parcel of the 
"collegiate system." It is well known to all who have 
any acquaintance with the history of our colleges, that the 
present system of assistant tutors paid by two or three head 
tutors out of the tuition fees, and employed in lecturing the 
undergraduates, is of comparatively modem growth ; it was not 
recognised, I believe, by college statutes until the revisions 
(the ' ridiculi mures ' brought forth by Lord Radnor's motion 
in 1837) undertaken within the last twenty years in dread of 
a Commission which was then threatened, and has now come. 
In the recent codes of Trinity and St. John's the ancient 
lecturers are still allowed to continue, and might seem to be 
important functionaries, were it not that the stipends attached 
to their offices are preserved in their original amount of £2. or 
£3. per annum each. Slight duties are in practice attached 
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to some of them, such as presenting to degrees, and looking 
over themes and verses for college prizes : but in such cases 
there are usually attached also fees to a greater or less amount. 
But the position which they were intended to occupy, and 
which de jure they do now occupy, that of a complete staff of 
educators, being college oflScers, paid by the college, they 
have de facto ceased to hold. The Greek lecturer, the head 
lecturer, the sub-lecturers of St. John's College, and some 
similar officers at Trinity are mere names, for the most part 
without duties and without pay, like lifeless fossils which 
adorn our cabinets, to some mere curious antiquities, to others 
the speaking relics of a bygone era that was fall of life. I 
may perhaps seem to be longing after a shadow when I look 
back with regret to the practical obliteration of college 
lecturers by tutors and assistant tutors : if the same work be 
done, what matters the name of the doers? But it Is clear 
that the difference is something more than a name: the old 
statutes spoke of a different distribution of college funds, and 
a different view taken of coUege duties. They considered the 
direct education of undergraduates to form an important claim 
upon the revenues, and to be a main purpose of the college : 
the present system regards the colleges as large institutions 
affording some facilities for the addition of a mass of paid 
instruction : the old statutes wished fellows to be part teachers 
part learners, without luxuries, poor, immarried, enjoying a 
learned retirement, subjected to constant and burdensome tests 
of proficiency: the present system might seem to encourage 
rather sinecurist prizemen, with no more examinations to 
disturb them, teaching or learning as and when they like, in 
luxurious ease, enjoying a dainty quiet with incomes fi:om 
£150. to £400. or more per annum, vacating their posts when 
they wish to marry, or when promoted to higher preferment. 
It will scarcely be said, with this contrast staring us in the face, 
that any entrenchment upon the privileges and emoluments of 
fellows in order to secure cheaper and better education is a 
dangerous innovation on a time-honoured system, with the 
cloven foot of revolution too palpably revealed. 
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Briefly the complaint which I desire to make is, that the 
fellows have been aggrandized at the cost of the lecturers; that 
in the distribation of that surplus which was scarcely looked 
forward to in our original statutes, but which has gradually be- 
come so large, no attempt has been made to preserve the pro- 
portions of the original endowments, and to provide for the 
coordinate development of all parts of our founders' schemes. 
The master and fellows were trustees of property which 
eventually outgrew the provisions of the trust. Little diflBl- 
culty was found in dealing with the surplus: the trustees 
divided it amongst themselves. It is almost ludicrous to see 
how all the while that their income was increasing, their 
duties were gradually dropped, until the income being suffici- 
ently comfortable and something more for a single man, the 
place was turned into a sinecure with duties like old cobwebs 
hanging about it, uncleared but not in use, deforming but not 
concealing. 

I believe this account to be literally true, but it wiU not 
bear all the inferences which would usually be deduced from 
it. Much might fairly be urged in defence of the change of 
system : it has been necessary, it has been gradual : it is not 
the child of mere dishonesty and indolence ; it is not the parent 
of selfishness and vice. It has gone along with manifold im- 
provements, it has kept pace not entirely unequal with the 
progress of knowledge and the wants of education ; and with- 
out pretending to dispute the existence of numerous faults in 
the past, without claiming for the present more than human 
purity of aim and a human measure of wisdom, I yet think 
that any who attack our Universities wiU do well to spare 
their censure till they have set their own house in order. But 
my main duty at present is to gain what help I can from the 
past history of our institutions, in order to reform them aright : 
and in this view it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion, 
that an application of college funds to the payment of in- 
structors, whether professors or lecturers or both, is at least as 
much in accordance with the main intentions of the founders, 
as heaping all we can upon sinecurist fellows, even though 
they have the academical virtue of celibacy. 
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When some have proposed to subsidize the tnition out of 
the college revenues, the objection has naturally been made 
that this would be devoting common funds to help the two or 
three fellows who (it is said) farm the college education, but 
make no payment to the college. But if the tuition be no longer 
disjoined from the rest of the college business, if the fees paid 
for' tuition be administered under college control, the objection 
will fall to the ground at once. The college will be respon- 
sible for what is after all its proper work, and must see that 
no lack of funds impede its proper execution. And we then 
gain also the great benefit of having the distinction of sides 
entirely disregarded for the purposes of lecturing, the classes of 
students being formed according to their intellectual qualifica- 
tions, and the lecturers being able to provide for a greater 
division of their labour. The tutorial or general superintend- 
ence of the undergraduates would then be not necessarily 
connected with lecturing, not necessarily restricted to two or 
three fellows. A portion only of the tuition fees would be 
required for this purpose ; the rest would form, with the college 
subsidy, a general fund for lecturers. 

Mr. Latham apparently recommends such an application of 
college fdnds, but only " to a moderate extent : because" (says 
he, p. 42) ^* I think it very important that our institutions 
'^ should be in the main self-supporting, and that therefore the 
^'pensioners should pay adequate fees for the tuition they 
'* receive, otherwise we should be giving gratuitous education 
"indiscriminately, whereas assistance from the foundation 
*' should be confined to those who, as our scholars, have shown 
"themselves to deserve it" Possibly Mr. Latham's "mo- 
derate extent " may be as much as I wish : it is not defined, 
and so I cannot judge. But his reason for limiting the 
amount seems a reason for withholding altogether, and cannot 
be passed without notice. I frdly admit that considerable 
payments to scholars, chosen on the ground of merit, are a very 
satisfactory mode of redeeming part of the obligation under 
which the college fdnds lie of directly helping undergraduate 
education. It has, at any rate for some time, been the case at 
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Trinity ; it will for the future, now that the shackles of local 
appropriation are removed^ be the case at St. John's. But 
that ^indiscriminate gratuitous education," or as I prefer to say 
'* education free for those who wish for it," is bad in principle, 
seems difficult to be maintained without slighting our noble 
grammar-school foundations. To make a parent pay more for 
the chances of education lest his son should be idle, is a clumsy 
way of remedying an evil, and is in fact only a caricature of 
the principle on which scholarships and fellowships rest. It is 
one thing to encourage a father to self-sacrifice and a son to 
exertion, by giving pecuniary prizes for the good use of 
opportunities : it is another and a very different thing to give 
additional hardship to the struggle by taxing the opportunities 
themselves. But in truth there is no danger of our education 
being gratuitous, for at least the £10. per annum tuition-fee 
will remain: and there (mght to be no danger of its being 
indiscriminate, if we chose to institute a matriculation exami- 
nation. By all means keep off from us by prevention or by 
cure the idle and the profligate ; but do not heighten the cost 
of a University education, which must always be considerable, 
by such over-precautions as these. 

By some statutes which have recently passed the Senate, 
the tutors will lose the tuition-fees paid at present by Bache- 
lors of Arts. It may perhaps be found advisable to raise the 
fee for undergraduates in order to supply this deficiency. If 
so, it will be more than ever incumbent upon us not to raise 
it still higher, if we have other sources to draw on, in 
order to procure a sufficiency of funds for rendering college 
lecturing adequate to its work. And yet that this must be 
procured, if college lectures are to maintain their ground, seems 
to be generally admitted. At any rate it is abundantly clear, 
that if the stipend of lecturers be not considerably inci*eased, 
it is hopeless to expect them to make head against private 
tutors. Four or five years ago, the number of lecturers in 
St. John's College was raised from ten to sixteen, avowedly as 
an attempt to solve the educational problem which the Com- 
mission of Inquiry had forced into prominence. I believe this 
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step, which reflects much credit both upon the governing body 
and the tutors of the college, has been of service, though not 
as great as what was hoped. And the cause of this com- 
parative failure might have been, and indeed was by Mr. 
Hopkins, predicted beforehand. The lecturers were not paid 
enough to enable them to give up private tuition and devote 
their main exertions to the college work. Two hours a-day 
was all that was required from them: six hours a-day, in- 
cluding time for preparation, would have been ixone too 
much. The spare time is naturally devoted in most cases 
to private tuition, and we may therefore withhold our surprise 
that private tuition was not beaten from the field. 

I consider, then, that two conditions at least are necessary 
before the college staffs will be equal to the work : 1st, 
prohibition from taking private pupils in term time; and 2nd, 
sufficient salaries, to induce the best men to forego this ad- 
vantage and give five or six hours a-day to their work. The 
sum requisite would not be as large as might at first be 
supposed from a mere regard to the present emoluments of 
private tutors. Most men would prefer the comparative 
dignity of a college lectureship, and certainty of a lecturer's 
income, though the actual amount might be smaller than they 
could gain by private tuition. The income ought to rise 
gradually with added experience, and be succeeded after a 
certain number of years by a pension. 

But this is not enough. The great evil which infests our 
system is the want of permanence in the post of lecturer. 
I think few of those who have written lately on college reform 
have failed to recognise the mischief, although they have 
sometimes thought it impossible to find a safe remedy. Lec- 
turers are fellows:* fellows are not allowed to marry, and 
are frequently compelled to take holy orders after seven 
or eight years' tenure. The result is, as 1 have said before, 
that few men deliberately look forward to lengthened, still 



* Lecturers need not be feUows in all respects : but I fear that it is mainly 
on the feUowship fimd that an adequate staff of lecturers must depend. 
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less to permanent, employment in Cambridge, and therefore 
few men give themselves to their work with the constant 
devotion of their lives. 

The defence of celibacy assumes many shapes according to 
the different tempers of the men who use it. Sometimes it is 
a mere dread of change, fastening upon a plausible excuse, 
and revelling in difficulties of detail : we hear of the alterations 
which would be required in college rooms, the loss of society 
at the fellows' table, the distractions of family life, the 
complication of domestic arrangements. Sometimes it attacks 
marriage itself with a kind of pitying disparagement, and 
then we are told of the disinterestedness of bachelors, the loss 
of energy in married men, the danger to the purity of our 
elections, the absorption of love for the college into the 
narrower sphere of home. Again, others deny that perma- 
nence in a lecturer is at all desirable ; the honey is soon ex- 
tracted, and he then becomes a drone : let him ^ve us the 
freshness of youth, let him lecture in the first bloom of know- 
ledge ; a very few years will leave him behind the age, and 
then the sooner he makes room for a successor the better for 
the college. And so all join in a chorus of conservative 
enthusiasm: 'We do well enough already; why trouble us. 
with change?' 

No denial can be given to the truth of some part of the 
first class of objections. Change always involves trouble, 
is rarely unmixed eain : there are sure to be annoyances in 
the act of transition, perplexities in the adjustment of new 
relations, shortcomings in the anticipated benefit. But this 
as it is a constant obstacle, so is it rarely a valid one : motion 
cannot take place without friction ; and yet motion is surely 
necessary. We need not dwell upon an objection which 
reformers are aware of as well as their opponents, and which 
neither would consider to be fatal. The comparative goods 
and ills of the new state of society, not the transitory diffi- 
culties of its establishment, form the really decisive battle- 
field. 

I do not see how the other, which are the main, objections 
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can avoid the charge of proving too much. It is surely 
strange that human nature should be thought so weak, human 
society so ill ordered, that the few years of early manhood 
are to be alone worth having, and marriage be as much 
a bane as a blessing. Why is education an exception to the 
general rule that power comes with practice, and wisdom with 
years? Why should the marriage of a teacher any more 
than the marriage of others, dwarf his interest, stagnate his 
energies, or harden his conscience? Why is the society of 
bachelors in Cambridge to be so pleasant and so serviceable, 
of the married so selfish and useless? Would there be a 
slight benefit in having the full maturity of men, and the 
grave advice of the elderly, enlisted heartily in our Cambridge 
studies, and watching and helping their progress ? Is there 
no need for those who are teaching aod guiding youth to have 
around them the softening and purifying influence of domestic 
society? 

It must be remembered that no advocate of a greater per- 
manence in the body of lecturers wishes an unduly protracted 
tenure. All schemes make provision for ultimately relieving 
lecturers from the active work, and giving a pension for their 
services. And this being the case, I must confess myself at 
a loss to argue the matter, for I know not whether the ob- 
jector denies generally the value of experience, or if he confines 
his denial to this case, upon what the distinction rests. But 
there are three special objections brought forward incidentally 
by Mr. Latham, which it may be as well to meet : 1st, that 
fellows would not all be on the same footing, thus reviving the 
inconveniences of Bye-fellows ; 2ndly, that married men would 
be practically less disinterested than bachelors ; 3rdly, that they 
would be too conservative. ( Considerations^ &c, p. 10.) 

To the first it may be answered that the analogy of Bye- 
feUowships does not apply. Bye-fellows are frequently men 
who have not taken so high a degree as to entitle them to 
a foundation fellowship, who have no share in the govern- 
ment of the college, are perhaps ineligible to college offices and 
livings, unlikely to be made tutors, occupying an ambiguous 
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position, the external resemblance only making the real dis- 
crepancy more galling. The foundation fellows have not 
more work to do, are not subject to any compensating restric- 
tion, but seem to form a higher caste, owing their place 
generally no doubt to seniority or superior abilities, but some- 
times to superior luck. But a body of fellow-lecturers with 
the proposed superior privileges and emoluments would not 
occupy any so invidious a position ; and for this reason, that 
their privileges and emoluments are simply pay for work, not 
due merely to past merit, but held on the stem tenure of 
rendering equivalent services to the college. The objection to 
Bye-fellowships may easily be exaggerated ; but allowing it 
full force, it cannot be used against a state so strikingly 
diflTerent. It cannot be well for ub sinecurist fellows to be 
jealous of labourers because they are thought worthy of their 
hire, or to grudge the existence of such appointments because 
we may not obtain them ourselves. 

To the second objection scarcely any more weight can be 
given. It is no doubt true that a married man has not the 
same power as a bachelor has of consulting always the interests 
of the college instead of his own ; he has more claims on his 
pecuniary resources, he has more wishes than his own to 
regard. But I fear the history of the colleges has in some 
respects too much resembled that of other corporations, and 
has not furnished much ground for lauding the general dis- 
interestedness of their bachelor members. I can easily believe 
that individual self-denial has been shown sometimes in great 
matters, sometimes in small : the spirit of the founders has 
been reproduced in the subjects of their bounty and has borne 
a harvest of gratitude. But one thing seems to me to be 
certain, and if so, much of Mr. Latham's objection will fall to 
the ground. The master and fellows must not be allowed to 
divide all the surplus, having it in their power to starve other 
parts of the foundation and cripple the intentions of the 
founders; a maximum must be fixed to their receipts from 
the college funds. It may be made to a certain extent 
variable by expressing it in tithe-rent charge^ or as • a 
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proportion of the gross revenue, or subjecting it to revision 
from time to time by the visitor or other competent authority ; 
but it should not be regulated as it is now, so far as the college 
funds avail, by the mere discretion of the transitory governing 
bodies. And if this be done, surely the bachelor has in this 
respect slight advantage over the married man, and in another 
view the balance is altogether the other way. There can be 
no comparison between the interest likely to be felt by one 
who is to spend most of his life in the college service, and 
that felt by the denizens of a day who are looking forward to 
a change continually. 

Nor do I think the result is likely to produce an increase 
of mere conservative inaction. Numerous changes have 
indeed been made of late years in different parts of our edu- 
cational arrangements, some of them improvements, some of 
them doubtful. But they scarcely show on the whole much 
deliberate conviction, or much certainty of aim. They are 
proposed hastily, discussed slightly, and carried only to be 
soon revised. Am I wrong in believing that this proceeds in 
a great degree from the want of permanence in our tutors 
and lecturers ? The proposers of a change are often drawn 
away from Cambridge, ere the fruits of their proposal are 
fully seen; and succeeding proposers have different views 
and do not work on the same design. Those who hold per- 
manent positions have generally been the men to take the 
widest survey of the field of University education, to discern 
what is lacking, to carry on a long struggle for its supply, 
and watch over its eventual success. And as for the chances 
of inaction, we must trust to the intellectual vigour and ability 
of our resident graduates, whether married or single, to keep 
us from a dead conservatism. 

But it may be urged, we are not deprived, even under the 
present system, of either the wisdom of age, or the strong 
sustained powers of mature manhood : we are not in a constant 
Heraclitean flux, one youth succeeding another, none resident 
for long. Granted : but why should we not have more of those 
who are the stay of Cambridge, and above all why should 
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they not be induoed to oontinne upon a certaiDty^ instead of 
lingering in expectation of a change? What decided con- 
tinuance there is now, is owing abnost entirely to the prospect 
of obtaining a college living ; and this at once excludes laymen, 
and all clergymen who are not disposed deliberately to postpone 
marriage for twelve or fiffceen or more years. One may listen 
to the upholders of celibacy dilating on the manifold ad- 
vantages it produces, and dwelling on the dangers of marriage 
and permanency, till, in fear of losing certain benefits for 
uncertain good, we shut our eyes to the evils and shrink from 
confronting the possible future. But when I see so many of 
our best men, most zealous in education, most eager for 
knowledge, in the prime of their powers, fresh but not raw, 
leaving us after a very few years, not because they would 
not, but because they cannot stay ; when I see them in the 
country usefully filling important posts scientific and edu- 
cational, without their marriage producing selfishness, or their 
permanency leading to sloth : when I see others still resident, 
but constantly on the look out for something which they may 
feel to be more than temporary, impatient for college livings, 
candidates for school appointments, for Scotch and Irish 
professorships, for anything which may give them intellectual 
employment without restricting them to celibacy : when I see 
them almost unconsciously taking less interest in college or 
university reforms, or the more ordinary management of our 
affairs, because they have to look to other matters, and know 
not how long they shall be here ; — when I see this, I do feel it 
very difficult to believe that this is all for the good of the 
colleges and university, that it saves us from untold evils, that 
its expediency is proved by irrefutable arguments and tested 
by long and sound experience. 

I have seen some such arguments as I have used, met by 
the following reply: "Of all the tutors and assistant-tutors 
^' whom I have known at Cambridge, the most remarkable 
" for the conscientiousness, intelligence, heartiness, and hu- 
" manity with which they entered into their work, were pre- 
'* cisely those whose purpose, so &r as they had one, was not 
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"to live more than a few years in college, but possibly to 
" marry and engage in other work ; though they could not fix 
*' their time beforehand for themselves." I am afraid I cannot 
accept this as a fair account of the present facts, and still less 
am I disposed to admit it as the testimony of experience 
against the general law of human nature, which makes per- 
manence and decision necessary to sustained energy. It 
seems to me a very hazardous method of drawing such a 
conclusion, to take a few such facts with all their complications 
of causes — complications unavoidable where human life and 
nature are the subject of the inquiry — and from them at once 
to frame a general statement, and infer a law.* In matters of 
education especially it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
get any facts or sets of facts so simple as to enable us to draw 
an induction at once. And it is for this reason that I do not 
enter into supposed analogies for or against my views derived 
from Oxford or elsewhere. I fancy myself safer in trusting to 
laws which have been framed upon a wide induction than to 
those created to meet an emergency ; safer in believing that 
lecturers are men and subject to human feelings, than that 
the difierences of their position puts them out of the pale of 
ordinary calculation. But be that as it may, and admitting 
for argument' sake the truth of the objector's statement, I would 
ask whether these men, so active imder such unfavourable 
circumstances, would be likely to have been less active, if they 
had had a more permanent tenure of office ? I believe some 
men will be hearty in their work at all times : that many will 
not be hearty at any time. No institutions can supply the 
place of natural energy : but no energy can struggle effectually 
against constantly discouraging institutions. I only wish Gam- 
bridge could furnish sufficient inducements to keep the ob- 
jector's ** hearty tutors and assistant tutors" longer amongst us. 
There is another line which objections take, to which I wish 
briefly to advert, although it is not definite enough to deal 

* Will it be thought pedantic if I refer to MiU's System of Logic, book yi. 
chap, 7? 
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with satis&ctorily. I allude to charges of destroying the 
college system; of introducing chasms into the continuous chain 
which binds the highest fellow to the merest freshman; of 
preventing or impairing the valuable influences of residence in 
a society such as our colleges afford. I would not wish to 
speak lightly or unbelievingly of what many so earnestly 
assert, but my impression is that there is quite as much 
ideality as fact in the language which is used on the matter. 
The fellows will not see quite so much of one another, will 
not meet so regularly in the college hall ; there will be perhaps 
a greater difference in the position of lecturers and other fellows 
than there is now : but what more ill there would be than this 
seems to elude my grasp. I cannot find the counterpart of the 
theory in actual life, or if I do, I see the same or similar compen- 
satory advantages in the proposed alterations. And I fancy 
that, away from Cambridge where men^s eyes are not so subtle, 
we are confounded with ordinary bachelor society, and that is 
not often esteemed fedl of the best and purest influences. 

Leaving this shadowy region, and searching for something 
more tangible, we are introduced to grave apprehensions that 
married men will bring favouritism into our elections to fellow- 
ships and scholarships. If the chances of this be really con- 
siderable, the number of married lecturers upon the elective 
board should be strictly limited, and no one allowed to take part 
in an election where a son or a near relation was a candidate. 
This would require some modification of our existing governing 
bodies, which is however, as I hope to show, required upon 
other grounds. But it is not true that the absence of 
favouritism is due to our celibate condition: times were 
when private tutors were charged with giving unfair assistance 
to their pupils, and forming too high an estimate of their 
merits. The purity of our elections is due, as seems generally 
admitted, to the better moral tone throughout the country, 
and to a more active and instructed public opinion. And 
we can feel no surprise that at the Universities, where ability 
forms the true aristocracy, it was sooner allowed to assert its 
supremacy. If celibacy is to claim this merit, it can only be 
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on the same logical principle which accounts for Goodwin 
sands by the coexistence of Tenterden steeple. 

Besides the obstacle to permanency arising from the 
restriction to celibacy, there is that arising from the require- 
ment from almost all fellows (at least) of Trinity and St. 
John's, to take holy orders after six or seven years from the 
M.A. degree, or vacate their fellowships. This is in theore- 
tical accordance with the main objects of some of our college 
foundations to train up a body of learned and able Theo- 
logians. Indeed, in Bishop Fisher's statutes for St. John's 
college we find it ordered, that *^ no one is ever to be admitted 
'^ as fellow who has not made up his mind, as soon as he has 
"been instructed in other branches of learning necessaiy for 
" Theology, to give himself to that also." And again in the 
oath to be taken by a feUow : *' I will never consent to any 
'^ of the fellows diverting himself to any other faculty with 
'* a view to a degree, except to Philosophy and Theology." 
There is a slight exception in favour of practising medical 
men. Numerous clerical duties were enjoined on the fellows, 
and the devotion to Theology was meant to be no barren 
form, like that of taking the B.D. degree, but to be subjected 
to frequent tests for a considerable time. Circumstances have 
changed : Theologians have not now that monopoly of learn- 
ing and science which they had in the days of the Tudors ; 
Philosophy is unfortunately not deemed so essential to a 
Theologian's training as it was thought in the days when 
Theology was paramount ; the tests of a fellow's devotion 
to the study have almost vanished from our statutes and our 
practice. 

Mr. Latham rightly dwells {Considerations j (&c. pp. 5, 6,) 
upon the undiminished importance of Theology, and the duty 
of aflfording by college emoluments every facility and encou- 
ragement for its adequate progress. But he seems to me 
greatly to underrate as well the opportunities of clergymen in 
small parishes for its careful and successful study, as the share 
due to the ability as distinguished from the position of a 
fellow in the wider knowledge which clerical meetings prove 
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him to possess. K a man be really devoted to Theology, and 
possess the mental capacity which gains a fellowship, he will 
not lack means for the prosecution of his wishes, even though 
a fellowship be shorn somewhat of its emoluments, be held 
for a shorter period, or even do not fall to him at all. It 
is not easy to exaggerate the positive value of fellowships to 
those who use them aright ; but it is quite possible to be so 
haunted by a notion of their absolutely exclusive advantages, 
as to be prevented from viewing fairly any scheme which 
trenches upon their present position. 

The best thing that can be done for Theology, is to keep 
it breathing the atmosphere of earnest practical life, and con- 
tinually bathed by the high tide of serious though secular 
knowledge. The more fully the attendant sciences can be 
encouraged, the better for the mistress ; the more hearty our 
recognition of the value and sacredness of all truth, the more 
healthy will be our study of that which concerns the highest. 
And if so, every improvement in our ordinary and general 
education, every help that we can gain for Philology, Philo- 
sophy, and Science, has a close and kindly relation with 
Theology. I would resist as earnestly as any the disposition 
to displace Theology from our University teaching, and to 
make science godless, to separate life from knowledge, our 
highest hopes from our daily studies; but I would strive 
quite as much to preserve Theology from a dreary, contemp- 
tuous, self-involved isolation, as if any thoughtful search 
whatever were hostile or irrelevant to her aims, or truth 
confined to her sole domain. It is therefore no opposition to 
the study of Theology, no disregard to the wishes of our 
founders, that induces me to advocate the removal for such 
purposes of certain restrictions at present existing. 

Will those who are desirous of retaining the statutable 
obligation to enter into holy orders seriously maintain that it 
is necessary to the progress of Theological study, or that it 
has perceptibly contributed to the production of good and 
earnest divines ? Or will they deny that it has made some to 
enter into the ministry who had no special qualification for it. 
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and that it has deprived the Colleges and the University of 
the active service of laymen, who, devoted to science, have 
shrunk from assuming what they deemed incompatible vows ? 
I think the prospect of obtaining a college living is quite 
sufficient inducement to hold out, and has a much more 
healthy action than an imperative statute can possibly possess. 
But there is one reason urged for maintaining the present 
restriction, which is of a different character. " The English 
people," it is said, ^* have greater confidence in clerical instruc- 
** tors than they would have in a body of laymen, and whether 
" right or wrong in the grounds of their opinion, would view 
" with suspicion any academical training in which the clergy 
'* had not a large share!" I am disposed to recognise some truth 
in this statement, and would not therefore press for the entire 
abrogation of the present statutes. But if one half of the 
lecturers were necessarily in orders, the other half might be 
left free to do as they thought fit. I should hope no great 
objection would be felt to a modification to this extent. 

College lectures are at present given only in Term time ; 
would it not be desirable to make some provision for the Long 
Vacation? There is much to be said on both sides of the 
question, and I do not see my way to come to a positive 
decision. The saving of expense to the tmdergraduates, 
however, inclines me to answer in the affirmative ; and there 
would be no practical difficulty in securing the residence of 
a sufficient number of the lecturers. Indeed, many would 
stay in Cambridge to take private pupils, even if they were 
not employed by the college. 

I think the payment required for the lecturers need not be 
higher than from £450 to £800 per annum, the income rising 
from the one limit to the other according to seniority. In 
this I include £200 as the emolument of a fellowship, and 
think it would be sufficient to secure the services of many of 
the lecturers during a considerable part of the Long Vacation. 
The payment of each lecturer ought to be partly by a propor- 
tion of the tuition fees, in order to depend as far as possible 
upon the number of undergraduates in the college. From 
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twelve to sixteen lecturers would be enough for my own 
college, taking it at its present size. If fourteen be the 
average, about £1600. per annum would be needed from the 
college funds (besides the fellowship payments) to supplement 
the tuition fees. 

It will be of course important, if lecturers are allowed to 
marry and intended to be permanent officers, to provide for 
a superannuation after a certain number of years' service. 
Twenty-five or thirty years seems to me about the limit of 
tenure desirable, and twenty or twenty-five years a suitable 
qualification for a pension. I imagine that fifty or fifty-five 
would be the age at which a man would thus be removed 
from the staff.* The amount of two fellowships, or £400. 
a-year, would be perhaps the right amount for a pension. 
I think that with the probable promotions to college livings, 
professorships, and other preferments, the number on the retired 
list would be not more than one half the number of lecturers. 
Of course a limit might be fixed, as the Commissioners 
recommend, if it were found to be really necessary. Any 
income, either in the lecturer's own right or that of his wife, 
above a certain amount, ought to cause the vacation of a 

pension.f 

The Tutorial superintendence of the undergraduates is 
very properly distinguished by Mr. Latham and others from 
lecturing, with which it is at present almost always combined. 
Some who do not object so much to the marriage of lecturers, 
object strongly to allowing the same to tutors. I cannot 
see the entire validity of the objection, but feel reluctant, not 
having any special experience, to oppose those who have. 
As, however, we cannot anticipate that all who may marry 

* Mr. Latham considers that a lecturer might yery well go on lecturing till 
about sixty yean of age. {Consideratumsy ^., p. 41.) 

t I do not adyocate this scheme as costing less on the whole than the 
present system, but as costing less to the undergraduateSy while giying a better 
education. And the greater permanence in the post of instructor, and the 
concentration of scientific men in Cambridge would haye a most yaluable and 
stimulating effect upon the progresa of knowledge itself. 
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will marry, there will not be much practical difficulty in 
securing, if it should be thought advisable for this duty, the 
virtues of celibacy intact. But if the evil apprehended 
lies in giving greater permanence to the tenure of a tutorship, 
and thus making our tutors older men than they are now, of 
course the remedy is simple : let a maximum length be pre- 
scribed for the office, and none be appointed who are above 
a certain age. But it seems well worth considering, whether 
the number of Tutors should not be largely increased, by 
allowing either all fellows, or a considerable number, to re- 
ceive pupils under their care, the master or governing body 
choosing those best suited to this function! It is, I believe, now 
entirely in the master^s hands to do so without any alteration 
of the statutes. If lecturing be provided for separately, there 
will be nothing but custom to hinder this improvement from 
being effected. 

Does such a system as I have proposed, require or suggest 
any alteration in the tenure of ordinary fellowships? or 
is any alteration desirable on independent grounds? I 
believe that the same changes are expedient in both points of 
view. 

The lecturers holding their fellowships for a longer time 
than they do at present, it would be necessary to effect some 
diminution of the period of tenure by others, if the number 
of vacancies are to continue the same. And now that fellow- 
ships have become nearly absolute sinecures, it is very doubtfal 
whether they should continue defeasible only by a person's 
own choice. Where a fellow can be shown to be making his 
fellowship emoluments the means of his rendering important 
service to science or education, a fair claim may be raised for 
an extended tenure. But where a fellowship only enables its 
possessor to promote his individual success in the world, or to 
lead a more comfortable life in the gratification of his own 
tastes intellectual or other, than he else might have done, in 
these cases a limited tenure is all that ought to be allowed. 
It would be indeed strange if men of the mental calibre of 
fellows of colleges should lead a really idle life ; this charge is 
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not often brought, and no doubt may easily be disproved. 
But when that is done, little advance is made towards de- 
fending the present system. If we are active as college 
tutors or private tutors, we are paid for it as in any other 
profession : if we become assistant-tutors, we are not much 
paid, but then we need not do much work, and the post is 
coveted as an honour: if we act aa bursars or deans, it is 
because we are resident, and are willing to add to our income 
without giving up much of our time ; or if the labour be more 
considerable, we at once receive more payment : in none of these 
cases are we working in virtue of our fellowship emoluments, 
for the emolument is in no way dependent on the work : we 
may give up one and yet retain the other. If we publish 
books, it is just as other men do who are not holders of 
fellowships : if more than they, the excess may fairly be at- 
tributed to the general intellectual stimulus afforded by a 
University. It we sit on Syndicates, it is only as men serve 
on committees, parish boards, town councils, taking the natural 
interest of residents in local affairs. If we are studying for 
the bar, or medicine, we are making our own way in the world ; 
if we are clergymen in parochial work, we are only pursuing 
a usual occupation in greater comfort until we obtain a college 
living. I do not find fault with any of this : I only say that 
it does not confer a title to a non-terminable annuity derived 
from charitable funds. 

Surely a fellowship tenable for ten years^is enough to hold 
out as a prize: it is enough to give a man a very ad- 
vantageous start in a profession, but not enough to make him 
Hstless in his employment. I am very far from looking on 
fellowships held by non-residents, say young barristers or 
young clergymen, as an evil which requires correction. In 
the former case they secure a leaven of higher than mere 
special education in the ranks of an engrossing profession: 
in the latter they have the additional advantage of preventing 
poverty impairing a minister's usefulness. But neither seems 
to me. a sufficient reason to justify more than a limited tenure. 

But there are exceptions to be made, which I think will 
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illustrate and vindicate the principle. The first is, that of 
men really devoted to literature and science, and proving their 
devotion by lectures or publication. The second is of clergy- 
men in large parishes either as incumbents or curates upon 
insufficient stipends. It would be most entirely in accord- 
ance with many of our ancient statutes, and most beneficial in 
its effects, if by colleges giving increased privileges to persons 
thus employed, they were to encourage men of earnest minds, 
fi-esh knowledge, and proved ability, to seek their field of 
duty in the centre of our important cities, and amid the ill- 
taught masses of our populous districts. I know not how 
a fellowship can possibly be put to better use. 

Both these two classes of fellows had better, I think, 
be furnished by small colleges as I shall mention shortly. 
But for the ordinary fellowships, ten years firom the date 
of election would be a sufficient duration. Ten years from the 
M.A. degree, which is the period proposed by the Com- 
missioners, would be rather too long for a proper number of 
vacancies. I calculate that in my own college, with the 
arrangements for lecturers that I have suggested, and with the 
restrictions of celibacy and holy orders removed from the 
others, there would be at least thre>e vacancies a-year. At 
present, rather above ^wr I imagine to be the average. But 
if fellowships were open to public competition throughout the 
University, this diminution wotdd be compensated. 

It may be disputed whether there is any ground for re- 
moving the restrictions from ordinary fellows. As regards 
holy orders, I believe the chance of obtaining a college 
living would do aU that is wanted without introducing un- 
necessary evils. As regards celibacy the case is more doubtful: 
the present restriction, as Mr. Latham well remarks, answers 
without trouble the purpose of a disqualification upon the 
possession of a certain income ; and by retaining the obligation 
we gain an increase in the number of vacancies. But on the 
other hand we ought not to overlook the social dangers of 
a highly bribed celibacy; and if we limit the period of tenure, 
it is more important to extend the privileges. If the number 
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of vacancies throughout the University should appear likely 
to be large enough^ (and I think it would,) the balance of the 
argument is considerably in favour of permission to marry. 

Before I leave the special discussion of the large colleges, 
a few words must be said about their government. At St. 
John's and Trinity the master and eight senior fellows in 
residence are the supreme governing authorities. In ordinary 
business the master has an absolute veto: in elections it 
requires the agreement at St. John's of seven seniors, at 
Trinity of the whole eight, to oppose the master's choice 
successfully. The general body of fellows have no voice in the 
government whatever, except at St. John's, in the election of 
their master. In King's college the master is assisted by 
thirteen senior fellows, or in some cases by six senior fellows 
and certain high officers : but in important business, such as 
granting leases, presenting to benefices, &c., the statutes require 
all the fellows to be consulted. A similar provision to this 
last existed in Bishop Fisher's statutes for St. John's college ; 
and they also had the merit of not including mere seniority 
among the qualifications for the governing body. 

The Commissioners' proposals respecting masters of colleges 
will probably be accepted, agreeing as I believe they do with 
the views of most of the fellows. But is it really advisable 
to make seniority (with residence) the sole criterion of fitness 
for membership of the college council? It has one great 
advantage over any elective system, that its members are not 
dependent on passing favour, and cannot be removed because 
they have boldly performed an unpopular duty. But in 
saying this, one says also that they are irresponsible: and 
however much abler, however much more active and practical 
may be fellows lower down on the list, yet we have no power 
of putting the government in their hands, until their seniors 
think proper to vacate their fellowships, or go out of residence. 
I can see no more ground for adhering to college government 
by seniors than there was for University government by Caput 
and Heads : there are no doubt difierences in the two cases in 
other respects, but both were, and one still is, open to the fatal 
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objection^ that no attempt is made to choose governors on the 
ground of their fitness for that work. And in the case of the 
college governments there is the additional inconvenience that 
they are exposed to the risk of, either not including even such 
an important officer as the bursar, or of choosing one who 
is not the best adapted to the place. As the independence 
of the present mode of government would come most into play 
in any proposal for diminishing the dividend to effect the 
improvement of the college lectures or buildings, an arrange- 
ment which should substitute a certain maximum payment 
to the master and fellows for their present share of the general 
overplus, would remove any supposed need for a non-elective 
government. I have already expressed an opinion that such 
a fixed maximum is desirable. 

I should propose, then, that the college council consist 
one half of official members, and the other half of elected 
members. The official members would be the bursar, senior 
dean, and possibly two head lecturers : but that would depend 
upon the exact footing upon which the tutors and lecturers 
were eventually placed. The other members should be elected 
annually, either by the resident fellows only, i. e. those who 
had been resident the greater part of one term in the preceding 
twelvemonth, or by all the fellows, in which case the non- 
residents might perhaps be allowed to vote by proxy. But 
there would be some advantage in requiring all the fellows to 
meet once a-year in college for this and other business, such 
as auditing the accounts, &c. 

To the master and this council, deciding by a majority, 
might I think be entrusted all the ordinary business of the 
college, as well as the elections of officers, excepting that of 
the lecturers. These ought to be chosen by a smaller and 
more independent board. The master and the two senior 
lecturers would perhaps be the best body for the purpose.* 
The lecturers should be chosen at first only for two years, 

* I may safely refer to Mr. Latham for arguments against the Com- 
missioners' scheme, which yests the power of continuing a lecturer^s fellowship 
in two-thirds of the whole hody of Master and Fellows. 
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and tben reappointed permanently if found worthy. Re- 
peated reelections would, I fear, if not merely a form, remove 
the sense of security. 

The measures which I have ventured to recommend will, 
if eventually passed, place in Cambridge three staffs of lec- 
turers superior to any at present to be found. It is most 
desirable to turn to the best advantage the generous spirit 
of rivalry which even now acts upon the colleges ; and not 
by massing all the students together to make the number 
under a body of lecturers larger than could be handled with 
thoroughness and success. It is these considerations (amongst 
others) which make me prefer this plan to that of University 
lecturers, proposed by Mr. Hopkins and the Commissioners. 
There is a great deal of Mr. Hopkins' pamphlet which coincides 
with what I have urged, and but little which will militate 
against it. I only hope that those who take an interest in 
the matter, will weigh well what has been said by one so well 
qualified to judge. In the comparative facility of bringing 
such reforms into play, I think the separate action of the 
colleges is very important, and this is regarded in the fore- 
going arrangements. 

Now the smaller colleges, in order to enter into complete 
rivalry with the large colleges under such a system, ought 
to combine in two or three groups, each group having common 
lecturers instructing the undergraduates of the colleges com- 
posing it. And I believe this might be done with fair 
chances of success, although I doubt greatly whether it is 
the best thing for the University. We should not, if the 
three large colleges did their duty, require any more large 
staffs of educators, all teaching the ordinary curriculum, and 
aU presenting the same features of attraction. But there are 
some functions the due discharge of which is really required, 
and for which the smaller colleges are exceedingly well 
adapted. 

First, I will take specialities j and here I am glad to have, 
in part at least, Mr. Latham's authority in my favour. He 
says, ^^ It is most desirable that professional specialities should 
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" exist, perhaps to a greater extent than they now do. It is 
" hard to see how professional studies, or any of those which 
" have been lately brought into notice, are to take root, unless 
*^ under the shelter of some particular foundation." {Conside- 
rations^ &c. p. 23.) But in his further discussion of this 
question, in its bearings upon the Commissioners' proposal for 
throwing fellowships open, Mr. Latham undervalues the 
attraction which a good body of professional lecturers would 
possess. Believing that this would be very considerable, 
I would have several colleges, not entirely but in great part, 
given up to special branches of science, bearing on regular 
professions. Why should not Caius preserve its ancient spe- 
ciality of medicine in a more decisive way than it does at 
present? Why should there not be a competent body of 
medical lectureships as well as a considerable number of 
fellowships and scholarships appropriated to the study?* 
Medicine should be treated, not as a merely professional pur- 
suit, but as a branch of science; the education ought to be 
such as is worthy of a University, and not limited to what 
is immediately available for practice. Natural science would 
be more fiilly dwelt on than I fancy it is in extra-academical 
schools; and we should thus be eventually giving a still 
higher value to those which are now the only genuine tests 
of study amongst our higher degrees, the Bachelor and Doctor 
of Medicine. 

Trinity Hall has been always regarded as a law college ; 
but lately it has, I fear, somewhat sacrificed its legal eminence 
to the desire of entering into the general race of honours. 
Here, as in the case of Caius, we want not merely the ap- 
propriation of fellowships, but the appropriation of scholarships 
and lectures. I cannot set that exclusive value upon Classics 
and Mathematics which some do : it would be most serviceable 
to the University if the other Triposes were taken up vigor- 
ously by some of the smaller colleges and made their special 

♦ Compare the evidence of Dr. Bond, in Report of Cambridge University 
CommiBsion, Evidence^ p. 84. 
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field ; and law, more than other things, cries ont for a more 
scientific education, before the practice is entered on. The 
Universities are the fittest places to supply the want;* and the 
want will not be supplied, unless it be specially taken up by 
some college. 

Again, why does not some college take up practical me- 
chanics and engineering? Highly as I value the services 
which might be rendered by a professor, and necessary as 
they are for the high cultivation of sciences, yet for all the 
lower and more exact training, especially in the fields of 
practice, a set of college lecturers would be infinitely better. 
If the University is to be made really worthy of its position 
in England, it should offer teaching in all important sections 
of knowledge : and in no way can this be properly secured, 
unless some distribution of labour between ^ colleges be 
effected. 

But there is another set of studies which to my mind 
deserve and require help imder present circumstances, more 
than any others. If I called them Moral Sciences, I might 
be understood to refer to those embraced in the Tripos known 
by that name, whereas that only contains one of them. The 
studies I mean are Logic, Psychology, Ethics, and Politics; 
studies, to our great disgrace, unrecognised in Cambridge 
except by the one professorship of Moral Philosophy, which 
however is strictly a professorship of Casuistry, and by the 
share which Ethics can claim in the lecturer on the Moral 
Sciences at St. John's College. I desire very earnestly to 
express a hope that the present opportunity will not be 
allowed to pass without some adequate provision being made 
for their encouragement. There was a time when they 
were too exclusively regarded, and Physical Science struggled 
hard under their predominance. The case is now more than 
reversed: Philosophy has been crushed, not -merely here but 
in England generally. While renewed attention is drawn to 

* See tlie remarks of Mr. Justice Coleridge appended to the '^ Report of 
Oxford Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors/' p. 499 ; and of Mr. S. C. 
Denison in the Oxford Commission Report, JEvidenee, p. 197 — 200. 
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it in other places, we ought not to loiter behind. There is 
no class of studies which would now confer greater benefit on 
the higher English education; and Physical Science would 
find in them a necessary counterpoise, but no longer an oppo- 
nent. The best way to efiect their revival is by devoting 
some fellowships and scholarships specially to them, and this 
would be done to the most advantage if accompanied by 
special lectureships at some one of the small colleges. 

I believe this devotion to specialities is a most worthy field 
for the smaller foundations to occupy, and in no way can they 
be doing greater good to our common University, or making 
more use of their endowments. Other studies might be 
singled out besides those I have mentioned ; Political Economy 
and Modem History, Sanscrit and Oriental languages. Mag- 
netism and Electricity, are especially noticeable. Of course 
such schemes could only come gradually to their ftdl develop- 
ment, but the first steps ought to be taken at the present 
favourable opportunity. One caution should be carefully ob- 
served: that in assigning fellowships in the way I have 
mentioned, the qualifications required should, at any rate for 
some time to come, not be a general knowledge of several 
sciences, but a thorough knowledge of one. A minimum of 
the cognate branches might possibly be demanded firom the 
candidates, but the election should turn mainly on single or at 
most double proficiency. The ill-success of the Moral and 
Natural Sciences Triposes is partly due to this ; though princi- 
pally no doubt to the want of encouragement by fellowships 
in the University and by profitable situations elsewhere. An 
undergraduate of ability is not likely to give himself to hard 
study of a kind which offers no certainty of pecuniary reward, 
when there are other kinds which do. 

But besides such special colleges, there might be some 
which should preserve for those who wished it the combination 
of lecturers and private tutors which at present exist. I think 
many persons prefer the comparative quiet and closer tutorial 
relations which a small college can offer ; and if the fellows 
and lecturers were selected from the University instead of the 
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college only, the advantages would probably be increased so 
fiir as the staff of instmctors were concerned. 

Again, other colleges might give up all attempt at lectures, 
and consider themselves merely houses of residence : and here 
I should wish to see placed those fellows who were thought 
worthy of a more extended tenure than the ordinary mass, on 
the two grounds which I have mentioned, viz. : 1st, proved 
devotion to scientific and literary pursuits, and 2nd, clergymen 
working in large parishes on insufficient stipends. It would 
be difficult to find a really independent board to decide 
on the continuance of a fellow on the same foundation 
as themselves. But if one college (or more) received fellows 
almost entirely on these two classes, electing them from 
amongst the fellows of other colleges, no more independent 
board could be foimd. Perhaps the restriction of celibacy 
should be kept up as regards the former class, in order to 
ensure vacancies, and test the sincerity of the devotion. But 
in the latter class the restriction would 'have a tendency to 
impede their usefalness. Both these classes might have 
fellowships of a higher value than others.* 

The undergraduates attached to such colleges would read 
exclusively with private tutors. There are many men who 
would much prefer being left entirely to their own selection of 
instructors, even though the expense were more considerable, 
and the instructors not of so experienced an order as those 
employed as college lecturers. In such cases the tuition fee 
would not need to be so high, and the scholarships might 
be given by open competition before residence. 

The general tenure of lectureships and ordinary fellowships 
at the smaller colleges should be the same as I have proposed 

* It is only in such cases that a mere fellowship ought to exceed the 
ordinary amount. The present practice of many colleges of giving a larger 
share of the dividend to those fellows who have been longer on the list seems 
quite indefensible. Why should a sinecure be increased because it has been 
enjoyed for a longer period? If senior feUows have duties put upon them 
it may be reasonable, in most cases, to pay them for the discharge of those 
duties : but any attempt to apply this principle to a justification of our present 
system will break down at once. 
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for the larger ones. The principles upon which I have gone 
will suggest any alterations which the difference of circum- 
stances may render necessary. 

Numerous combinations may be made of the different 
classes of fellowships which I have recommended : fellowships 
with lectureships and unrestricted to celibacy, fellowships 
without lectureships* of limited tenure, restricted or unre- 
stricted, elected for proficiency in Classics or Mathematics, or 
the hitherto neglected sciences, fellowships of higher value 
and longer or permanent tenure for scientific men quietly 
prosecuting their researches, or for clergymen in large parishes. 
It would be out of place for me to propose a precise scheme 
when I have no power to carry it into effect : I can but throw 
out suggestions for others' consideration. But three kinds of 
colleges might very well exist : colleges with ample staffs of 
lecturers for general studies ; colleges with lecturers for special 
studies; and (probably) colleges of mere residence under 
tutorial supervision. 

The last class of colleges Mr. Latham would, I suppose, 
consider to be colleges injured, ruined, destroyed. And yet 
it is not easy to say in what important point they would differ 
fi'om the original position of all the earlier colleges. I can 
fiilly sympathise with one who has been on a college found- 
ation and contracted a love for its walls, its name, its 
members : I can understand the sorrow he would feel if his 
college were rendered useless, merged, or suppressed. But 
that the essence of a college lies in two or three of the fellows 
giving lectures ; and that the fellows cannot be useful unless 
they are dubbed assistant-tutors ; and that scholars cannot be 
gratefiil for the bounty of a founder unless pensioners are 
looking on at them, are propositions of which I am unable 
to see the truth. 

The present state of things, by which all the colleges 
attempt just the same work so far as their means allow. 



* I thiiik £200. a-year, besides dinner in hall and a small aUowance (say 
£15.) for rooms, would be a sufficient stipend for an ordinary feUow. 
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appears to me a great waste of money arid a great waste of 
energy; and the idea of treating fellowships and scholar- 
ships as articles which we may offer at a lower cost of in- 
tellectual exertion in order to draw men to our particular 
establishment, is to my mind a very painful one. If we offered 
different intellectual advantages suited to different orders of 
minds, there would be no objection to our adjusting the 
conditions of fellowships so as to draw men to their ovm good: 
but to tmderbid one another by offering such a position as 
a fellowship on cheaper terms, as the reward of inferior deserts, 
is in my opinion an unjustifiable coiurse. Mr. Latham speaks 
most truly when he says that ^* we should endeavour to organ- 
** ise the existing variety, so that persons with different objects 
"and looking to different studies or professions, might find 
''some college specially suited to their case." What and 
where are Mr. Latham^s provisions for effecting this object? 
He seems so daunted by the bugbear of open competition, 
and so unwilling to bind the colleges by statutes, that he only 
seizes the topic of specialities in order to drop it again at 
once. 

I agree with Mr. Latham that the college lectures are not 
at present the main attraction to undergraduates to enter at 
that particular college. But as soon as they deserve to be so, 
by decided superiority to those of other colleges, I think, even 
under the present most imperfect arrangements, they become 
an attraction at once. Am I wrong in ascribing in some 
degree to this cause the set of the Classical tide to Trinity, 
and of the Mathematical tide to St. John's ? Did Hare and 
Thirlwall contribute nothing to the fame and the attractions 
of the former? and have there not been others since, whose 
lectures have materially helped to keep up the stream ? Has 
there been in the latter no connection between the dis- 
tinguished Wranglers constantly on the staff of tutors and 
assistant tutors, and the inducements to future Wranglers to 
resort to the college ? But that this has not been the case as 
much as it ought to be, the whole purpose of my pamphlet is 
intended to show. It is the skiU and abilities of the lee- 
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turerB on the one hand^ and the opportimities which each 
college affords for the prosecution of special studies on the 
other, which ought chiefly to determiae the undergraduate 
selection of a college. Mr. Latham says {Considerations^ <fec., 
p. 18), "I certainly consider that the fellowships of a college 
'^ are to be regarded in the first instance as the means whereby 
^^ that paHicuhbT college is to be made an efficient place of edu- 
*^ cation : for such efficiency a certain number of able students 
*' is the first requisite, and this can only be supplied by each 
" college having its own rewards." So fEur as the fellowships 
are looked upon as the material of lectureships, I quite agree 
with this statement ; and I believe the more open the election 
the better for the college: but when the tenor of Mr. 
Latham's whole pamphlet shows that by the peculiarity of the 
rewards, he looks not merely to difference of tenure in fellow- 
ships, or to their devotion to special sciences, but to lowering 
the qualifications necessary for obtaining them, I am com- 
pelled to deny the statement as a fact, and protest against it 
as a theory. 

And I am not a little encouraged to do this by a con- 
sideration of the analogy with which Mr. Latham follows up 
the passage I have quoted, — ^the analogy of school exhibitions. 
It cannot well be disputed that where the prospect of ob- 
taining a good exhibition induces parents, as I fear it often 
does, to send their sons to a bad school, or even to a small 
school, the existence of such exhibitions is a simple calamity. 
The only justification of such endowments is that they increase 
the chance of obtaining a good school in the particular town, 
and thus bringing education within a more tempting distance 
of the inhabitants : but in many cases it would be infinitely 
better to commute the exhibitions into payments to masters. 
Now it is obvious that this justification of exhibitions does not 
apply to fellowships in Cambridge. All the colleges are in 
the same place, and there is no greater difficulty in sending 
a youth to one college than to another. It is only the 
existence of private tuition which saves some small colleges 
from being open to the objections under which some small 

E 
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schools lie. It is Mr. Latham, not myself^ who is responsible 
for this ungracious comparison. 

I accept heartily the Commissioners' proposal to make 
*' fellowships open to public competition after public notice," 
and believe it to be the true touchstone of a sound system. 
Mr. Latham applies it to our present system, and the test 
gives an unfavourable result. He rejects the test: I desire 
to reform the parts proved unsound. 

But when the Commissioners add to this proposal the 
condition of ^ examination/ I share Mr. Latham's objections. 
To revise the University decisions in classics and mathematics 
is a task which few or no colleges can safely or easUy under- 
take: and when men have become bachelors of arts, it is 
generally quite time that their reading should not be bound 
down to merely examinable qualities. I conceive then that the 
University honours ought to bear the really decisive weight in 
filling up our fellowships, except in those which are intended 
for the encouragement of special sciences; and these should 
be open to all graduates under a certain standing whether 
feUows akeady or not, supposing any extra privileges con- 
ceded to them which would make it worth while to the former 
to change their position. But for the great mass of fellow- 
ships I would certainly make no examination compulsory: 
the colleges ought to have ftdl power to institute one, but 
should be perfectly free to dispense with it, or to change it as 
they think best. The requirement of an English Essay, 
(a choice of subjects being given), or answers to some general 
questions bearing on moral science, would not be open to the 
objection of compelling specific reading after the B.A. degree 
from those who had already proved their power ; and would 
serve to distinguish the claims of men who were otherwise 
on an equal footing. But beyond this I believe an ex- 
amination would be in most cases either nugatory or niis- 
chievous. 

But while declining to bind down the electors to a strict 
examination instituted by themselves, I would take other 
steps to make the openness of the fellowships no mere form. 
Whenever a vacancy had to be filled up, whether directly on 
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their occurrence, or on* a fixed day once aryear, notice ought to 
be sent to every college, and exhibited in the usual places of 
university notices ; and the electors ought to make a solemn 
public declaration that they wiU elect the best men irre- 
spectively of college or other connexion. The choice of men to 
fill lectureships should of course be equally free from re- 
striction to fellows of the college. 

As regards scholarships, I must think that the Commis- 
sioners' proposals for open competition are not desirable. The 
distraction to an imdergraduate's ordinary studies seems to 
me quite certain, and likely to be most prejudicial. But 
there ought to be some scholarships or exhibitions open to 
candidates before residence in order to meet successfully the 
Oxford attractions. It is, I imagine, owing ultimately to the 
scholarships at Balliol being of high amount and open to all, 
whether in residence or not, that that foundation owes its 
preeminence. The fellowships were open also, but of course 
their scholars were as capable of obtaining open prizes in any 
field of competition as any other men in the University. It 
is true that the negative conditions under which this preemi- 
nence has been won have not existed in Cambridge, and will 
not for the future exist in Oxford: but one can scarcely repress 
a smile when one sees Mr. Latham making a reference to 
BalUol in vindication of our small foundations, when he has 
just been strenuously arguing against the adoption of the very 
means which have made Balliol what it is. {Considerations^ 
&c. sub fine.) But Mr. Latham admits, though with regret, 
that some exhibitions must be given before residence. 

A few words, before I conclude, about college benefices. 
The statutes or custom direct the fellows to have the option 
in order of seniority, unless there be some very weighty 
reason against it. Without instituting any comparison be- 
tween the eflfects of our patronage and those of private persons, 
I think the colleges are bound to recognise some higher 
obligation in the exercise of their right than these directions 
imply. I should suggest, that two years' parochial work 
(not necessarily continuous) should be a necessary condition 
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before reoeiving a college presentation : and certainly a limit 
ought to be fixed to the number of benefices above a certain 
amonnt, of which a fellow should be allowed the option. 
This would save a parish from what is at least easily possible 
under the present system^ of having a fellow thrust upon them 
who had grown old in very different pursuits. If marriage 
be allowed to either lecturers or ordinary fellows^ the same 
option and restrictions should be continued to them. This 
would no doubt have the disadvantage of removing a clerical 
lecturer sooner from his usefdl post, but something is due to 
the parish as well as to the college. And the sense of perma- 
nency upon which I have laid so much stress, will, so far as 
it depends not upon marriage but upon continuance of tenure, 
not be much practically affected by the prospect of removal 
to a college benefice. Few of our benefices are in large 
parishes, even if that were an objection, and the cares of a 
small parish will leave sufficient time for the gratification of 
the literary or scientific tastes which have been fostered by 
the tenure of a lectureship. The restriction of the number 
of options (say four) would be a fairer method than that of 
a period of years which the Commissioners have proposed for 
terminable clerical fellowships. 

I cannot conclude my remarks without saying^ that 
throughout I have presumed the acquaintance of the reader 
with Mr. Latham's pamphlet. Otherwise, the brevity of the 
references, which want of space has compelled me to adopt, 
will give an unfair impression of his arguments. Indeed, few 
of them are directed against the precise propositions which 
I have ventured to propose, and a perusal of the context is 
therefore necessary to show how far Mr. Latham would carry 
his views. Notwithstanding my disagreement with many 
of them, I wish I could cherish the conviction, that my 
remarks may be as serviceable to others in suggesting im- 
provements, as his have been to me in weighing the conse- 
quences of proposed reforms. 

The duty which is imposed on the Commissioners and the 
colleges is one of the noblest that it is possible to have. 
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They have not so much to reform flagrant abuses, for few 
exist, but to adjust our system according to a higher model, 
and to develop it to its full proportions. No jealousy ought 
to interfere with the perfect execution of this task: no in- 
dividual or college selfishness should mar the prospect of 
reform. And if in making the above suggestions I should 
seem to any to have regarded too little the separate character 
and interests of each several foundation, I would answer that 
I felt that their long connection, mutual influence, and common 
purposes demanded the recognition of a real though latent 
organic union between the members of a common University; 
and that it was only by assigning to each its difierent ftmction, 
equally necessary, equally important, though not perhaps 
equally conspicuous, that the colleges could adequately fulfil 
the obligation due to their position as the springs of English 
education and the homes of EngliBh science. 



The title of Mr. Hopkms's pamphlet, to which I have several times 
alluded, is " Remarks on the Mathematical Teaching of the Universiiy 
of Cambridge. By W. Hopkins, Esq., M.A., F.B.S." It does not bear 
any date, but was published, if I remember right, early in 1854. 
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